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WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


THE OLD AND NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 


‘Tue state of Europe at the present time suggests curious’ matter 
for reflection, Englishmen are accused of neyer paying much 
attention to foreign politics ; and, although the excitement conse- 
quent upon the convulsions which followed the memorable month 
of February, 1848, for awhile deprived the accusation of its former 
truth, there hasbeen a lull during the past twelvemonths, in which 
the Britannie mind has relapsed into its ancient indifference. 
“One thing at a time, and that thing thoroughly and with the 
whole heart,” is the rule with the English public, both in politics 
and in pleasure; and the Exhibition—its wonders and its beauties, 
its present and future purposes—is the only theme upon which 
writers have lately cared to write, or about which readers have de- 
lighted to read. But this very Exhibition, which is itself the most 
remarkable incident in the contemporary history of Europe, might 
well serve to recal the vagrant attention of the public to the re- ! 
markable events that are taking place on the Continent. In 
@yde-Park we have inaugurated what might justly be called the 
Holy Alliance of Nations. Another and very different sort of 
- Holy Alliance among Sovereigns has been simultaneously inaugu- 
rated elsewhere. . ‘ eyt Nf 
Two great principles always agitate the world—the principle of 
change for the better, and the principle of stability ‘lest in-changing 
we change for the worse. At one time—not far distant—Paris 


Was the great seat and focus of the first, towards which the hopes 
and aspirations of those who dreamed of popular progress and of 
liberty were constantly directed. By some means, St. Petersburg 
became the seat of the antagonistic principle, of the vis inertia, 
although Russia, in her views of self-aggrandisement, was anything 
but a fair representative of it, But within the last year matters 
have greatly altered. Paris has ceased to be the metropolis of 
European freedom, and St, Petersburg has become more than ever 
the home and centre ofabsolute conservatism, or conservative absolu- 
tism, ‘The reason for this was, that Paris was theoretical, and not 
practical. The men who vaulted at a bound into the Government 
of that country, proved false to their own principles ; and France, 
with all her high aspirations and her arden struggles, became, 
after one year’s trial of the Republic, a country in which happiness 
was niowhere to be found, and in which freedom was absolutely 
non-existent. The French ceased to have faith in their own idol, 
and longed even for the most stringent of tyrannies, to put an eid 
to anarchy and ‘incertitude, as “ Order” became a passion with 
the French; and the very name of “liberty” lost its charm for a peo- 
ple who so short a time previously overturned a dynasty in the 
hope of securing it. While Frenchmen thus made themselves the 
supporters of “order” at home, they, by a strange treason to their 
own interests and antecedents, no less than to the cause of justice 
and humanity throughout the world, constituted themselves the 
friends of “order” abroad, and sent an army to quell the most 


noble effort ever made by any people to secure their independence. 
Tn despatching their legions to Rome to overawe the Roman tri- 
umvirs, and to restore the antiquated tyranny of the Papacy, the 
French destroyed not simply their own character, but the hopes en- 
tertained of them by the popular party in all the countries that 
struggled for a national existence. 

But by this time it became a little more generally understood 
than it had previously been, that constitutional freedom was not 
the growth of a day—that it was practical, not theoretical ; that 
the nations of Europe which had received the blessing, were working, 
and not fighting nations ; and that the benefits they enjoyed were 
the result of long training, of patient experience, and of an indus- 
trial no less than of a moral education. It was felt that our old 
England was in reality the only free country in Europe, Belgium 
and Holland, perhaps, excepted; and that, with our widely-stretch- 
ing commerce, our incessant activity, our wealth diffused in every 
part of the world, our steam-ships on every sea, our lines of com- 
munication to the remotest parts of the earth, our capital, our skill, 
and our energy, no less than our great mechanical and scientific 
triumphs, we were in reality doing more for the great cause of 
peace and liberty, and the consequent advancement of the human 
family, witnout talking or making any fuss about the matter, than 
ever had been done by any other people. The idea of a great in- 
ternational Exhibition of Arts and Industry, to be held in London— 
the only spot on the surface of the globe where such an Exhibition 
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was possible—was opportunely started at this time, and London 
became, to a greater recognised extent than ever, the real capital, 
not alone of the world’s material civilisation, but of the spiritual 
idea of progress and improvement, London, with its Crystal 
Palace, is now doing this great work. Its means are alike 
intelligible and agreeable. To the World’s Fair have come the 
world’s citizens, to behold the spectacle of a country, where there 
is freedom of speech, of writing, and of public meeting ; where 
the law secures the rights of the meanest; where myriads may con- 


gregate without danger to the public peace or to private property; 
where the principle of loyalty is based upon reason no less than 
upon affection; and where, in one vast building, one of the most 
beautiful ever raised upon the earth, and as novel asit is beautiful, 


people of all climes and tribes and races have sent thecontributions 
of their skill in friendly rivalry, to learn the great lesson of their 
mutual dependence; to see, to know, and to respect each other; to 
wipe off the thick incrustation of old error that had gathered upon 
their minds in the isolation of their former estrangement, and to 
prepare the way for the coming of that promised time when swords 
shall be turned into pruning-hooks, and men shall make war no 
more. 

But, in the meantime, and while the attention of the people of 
this country has been almost exclusively devoted to this great 
gathering within our shores, the antagonistic movement has not 
stood still. It has been unnoticed, but not inactive. If, turning 
from the Crystal Palace, and the congregation of the world in the 
west of Europe, we look to the east, we shall find, that, while the 
industrial spirit has been in the ascendant here, and has gatheredto 
itself the sympathy of all those who have faith in humanity and 
indulge in the hope that the manifold evils which afilict it are ca- 
pable of much diminution, if not of eradication, the military, the 
anti-democratic and anti-industrial principle has made an inroad 
into the very heart of Europe, and fixed itself in places where its 
existence was long dreaded as the greatest of calamities. Russia— 
a power which is evidently determined to play a great part, perhaps 
for good, but many think for evil, in the future history of the world— 
has taken advantage of the events that succeeded the convulsions 
of 1848 to fix her grip on Germany. And had it not been for her 
aid, the empire of Austria would have gone to pieces from its own 
rottenness, if not from the vigorous assault of the Hungarians. 
Austria only exists by the perilous friendship of a rival power. 
Within the last few days, Prussia has been drawn into the same 
vortex ; and the Emperor Nicholas is virtually lord, master, and 
arbiter of the destinies of the whole of Germany. The King of 
Prussia played a false game, and lost it. He might have been the 
benefactor of Germany. He might have secured to Fatherland 
the blessings which her wisest and best sons have long and ar- 
dently struggled to obtain; but he proved a selfish blunderer, and 
threw away all his grandest opportunities. The result is, that he 
also is a suppliant for the friendship and support of Russia, and 
that the Emperor Nicholas, having yoked Francis Joseph I to 
his triumphal chariot, has done the same by Frederick William IV. 
The sword is now the only emblem of Government in all Ger- 
many, and through every part of Europe where Russian influence 
is paramount. Within the last few days the two Sovereigns have 
met at Warsaw. The meeting, considering the part which has 
been played for the last three years by the King of Prussia, must have 
been excessively humiliating to the one, and highly triumphant to the 
other. A similar meeting between the Emperors of Russiaand Austria 
is about to be celebrated at Olmiitz ; and an alliance, of which the 
objects cannot but be anti-popular, and to be supported by im- 
mense standing armies over the greater portion of Continental 
Europe, has by this time been inaugurated. We shall not indulge 
in any speculations as to how long this state of things may last, or 
attempt even to divine to what ulterior uses the Czar may seek 
to turn the triumph which he has gained. It is enough to signalise 
the fact, which ought not to escape notice, that there is yet much to 
fear in the state of Europe, and that, if “order” reigns in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and in Hungary, it is “order” that has no founda- 
tion in nature or in justice, The contrast between Eastern and 
Western Europe is, at all events, sufficiently striking. England 
with her Great Exhibition, and Russia with her great armies, are, 
to use a common expression, “ fulfilling their mission.” We cannot 
doubt which of the two principles will ultimately prevail. 


BALLOON ASCENT FROM BATTY’S HIPPODROME, 
AT KENSINGTON, 


THE announcement that a Balloon Ascent would take place from this 
novel and capacious place of entertainment, attracted a vast multitude 
of spectators on Monday evening; and at five o'clock, so eager were the 
public to obtain admission, that it was with difficulty we gained an en- 
trance to the Elliptical Pavilion, which is said to be capable of accom- 
modating 14,000 spectators; and the proprietor had an opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of this estimate, as it was filled in every part. At 
the moment of our entering, the Balloon was filling rapidly; and at a 
quarter to six o’clock it was fully inflated, when its size and beauty were 
much admired, as testified by the plaudits of the thousands of spectators. 
The Balloon is 90 feet in height, and 120 feet in circumference, and con- 
tains 40,000 cubic feet of gas: it is decorated by two large medallions— 
one bearing the figure of Britannia with the national emblems, the other 
an emblematic representation of Hibernia and. her wolf-dog ; between 
the medallions is inscribed “ Erin go bragh” in silver; the whole had a 
most brilliant effect. 

All things being ready by six o'clock, Mr. Hampton, the aéronant, 
took his seat in the car, accompanied by two gentlemen. When the sig- 
nal was given, the ropes that confined the Balloon to earth were cast off, 
and she ascended majestically into the air amidst the acclamations of 
the spectators. The clearness of the evening enabled the Balloon to be 
seen distinctly upwards of an hour: it then entered the clouds ; and after 
continuing in the air upwards of two hours, the adrial travellers de- 
scended in safety a short distance from the New Cross railway-station, 
Mr. Hawkins and other gentlemen connected with the station render- 
ing them the most prompt and kind attention. 

Mr. Hampton describes his Balloon as the largest but one in the world, 
and the first ever made in Ireland; the cost of its construction was de- 
frayed by public subscription of the inhabitants of Dublin, who presented 
the Balloon to Mr. Hampton in place of one destroyed by fire, when 
descending after an ascent from the Portobello Gardens, October 14, 
1844, The silk was manufactured in Dublin, expressly for the Balloon : 
it is very closely woven, and consists of 500 yards, 42 inches wide ; cost, 
£200, The net was made by working in 150 brass eyes or thimbles: it 
it is not attached, as on the old plan, by being tied to the hoop, but by 
means of toggles, which renders the descent easier, 


Last week an excellent specimen of the male osprey was shot on 
the estate ot S, M. Peto, Esq., M.P., at Somerleyton, near Lowestoft. 
Lowxsrorr.—The herring and mackarel fisheries from this port 
have been much more prosperous this spring than last. The nucleus of a 
trawling fleet has just been established here, through the exertions of Mr. Peto, 
M.P., and Captain Andrews. Seven boats are now constantly employed on the 
junds, and are developing results of a most satisfactery kind. importa- 
8 of cattle, &c., from Hjerting and Ballum increase weekly. The Cumberland 
brought over last week 150 head of oxen, 6 horses, 31 pigs, and other goods. 
Owing to the very superior power of this vessel, combined with her excellent 


internal arrangements, the cattle are landed in first-rate order. The facilities —all 


at Lowestoft for landing them are admirable—a walk of less than twenty yards, 
and the beasts are in the trucks and on their way to London. 
ae ig ton states eo wie now fully decided that Prince 
will visit Ipswich on the yd the of the British 
Association, and sleep at Shrubland Park. cee ne 
In the case of Lewis Joel, convicted in January, 1850, 
for having uttered a a 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCE, 

Louis Napoleon has again thrown down the gauntlet of defiance to the 
Legislative Assembly, or at least that large section of it that is opposed to such 
arevision of the Constitution as would prolong his tenure of the Presidency o¢ 
the Republic, and thus put off to a remote period, if not for ever, any chance 
which the Princes of the ex-Royal family, whether Bourbon or Orleanist, may 
fancy the present unsettled state of things offers for the restoration of the 
Monarchy in one or other of their persons. 

The occasion of which Louis Napoleon availed himself for this'demonstration 
Was the opening of the railwayat D'jon,on Sunday last. The Vice-President of the 
Republic, several of the Cabinet Ministers, the President and the Vice-President 
of the National Assembly, and other persons of note were present at the dinner 
which followed the ceremony of the day, and the effect produced upon them by 
the bold language of Louis Napoleon is described as astounding. The mass of 
the people at the banquet, however, applauded the Prince’s sentiments. The 
speech was as follows, with the exception of the last paragraph, referring to the 
Assembly, which was of a more violent character as spoken by the President; 
re pes report, which the authorities allowed to be published, being that 

ven below :— 

“I wish that those persons who doubt of the future had accompanied me 
through tie populations of the Yonne and the Céte d’Or. They would soon have 
had their minds set at rest, by being able to judge for themselves of the real 
state of the public feeling. They would haye seen that neither intrigues nor 
attacks, nor passionate discussions of parties are in harmony with the sentiments 
ofthe country. France does not wish either the return of the ancient 

régime—(Tremendous cheering)—no matter under what form it may be dis- 
guised—nor the trial of evil and impracticable Utopias. It is because {am the 
most natural adversary of the one and the other that she has placed her confi- 
dence in me. (Renewed cheering.) If it was not so, how else can be explained 
this touching sympathy of the people towards me, and which, while it repels the 
most ruinous controversies, absolves me from being the cause of their sufferings ? 
(Great cheering.) In fact, if my Government has not realised all the ameliora- 
tions it has had in view, the blame lies in the manceuvres of factions, which 
paralyse the good dispositions of assemblies as well as those of Governments the 
most devoted to the public goed. Itis because you have shared those con- 
yictions, that I have found in patriotic: Burgundy such a reception as is at once 
for me both approbation and encouragement, (Lond cheering.) SinceIam in 
power I have felt much the pressure of the great interests of society. Imade 
abstractions of what touches myself persenally. The most unjust and most 
violent attacks have not been able to induce me to give up my attitude of calm, 
Whatever duties the country may impose on me, it wiil find me resolute to 
execute its will. And believe me, gentlemen, France will not perish in my 
hands. (Tremendous applause.) I profit by this banquet as if it were a public 
tribune to open to my fellow-citizens the bottom of my heart. A new phase of 
our political life is commencing, From oneend of France to the other petitions 
are being signed in favour of the revision of the Constitution ; I await with confi- 
dence the manifestation of the¢ountry and the decision of the Assembly, 
which can only be actuated by the sole thought cf the ‘public good,’” 
The reception of the President by the people out of doors, at the inauguration, 
and on his arrival and departure, was the most enthusiastic imaginable, 

The journals generally, with the exception of the Constitutionnel, condemn the 
language of the President; and, in the Assembly on Tuesday, it gave occasion 
to General Changarnier for an outbreak of hostility against Louis Napoleon, 
which, as it was wholly uncalled for, has much lowered the General in public 
estimation. Colonel Charras, speaking on a motion relative to military rewards, 
made allusion to the speech at Dijon, and to certain supposed designs in which 
the army might be called on to take a part, observing that under such circum- 
stances the extent to which the passive resistance of the army ought to go 
became a question for their serious consideration. Such a doubt as was here 
implied met with general reprobution on the benches of the majority; and the 
Minister of War, echoing the general feeling of the friends of order, protested 
against any other doctrine being admitted but that of obedience by the army to 
the orders of its chiefs. . 

General Changarnier, however, expressed himself as follows :— 

A.grave question has been raised; and, in consequence of what has been said, I think it 
necessary to put an end to the apprehensions expressed by M.Charras. According to the 
assertions of certain persons, the army is ready, in ite enthusiasm, to act against the laws of 
the country, and to change the form of Government. Ix the first place, and to show that such 
cannot be the case, it is sufficient for me to ask, where is there any motive for such enthu- 
siasm ? (Laughter on the Left.) Imay add, that the army, profoundly penetrated with the 
sentiment of its duty, with the feoling of what is due to its own dignity, desires no more than 
zou to inflict on France the wretchedness and shame of the government of the Ciesars, when 

mperors were successively: raised to power or hurled to the earth by drunken Pritorian 
Guards. (Great agitation) Discipline is deeply rooted in the French army. ‘The soldiers will 
always hear the voice of their chiefs; but noone will ever induce the soldiers to march against 
the Right—against tho Assembly; not a single battalion could be induced to follow for such a 
Purpose, whoever might be the officers whom they are accustomed to obey. Consequently, 
representatives of France, deliberate in peace! (Agitation.) 

M. Léon Faucher immediately repelled the insinuations of the ex-Commander 
in Chief as to the complicity of the Government in some dark conspiracy, andin 
turn read him a dignified rebuke for haying given importance to a oeenita 
that ought never to have been introduced. No Government could, he said, exist 
withont the discipline of the army being preserved; and all the Government 
wanted to do was to maintain military discipline, while it upheld the cause of 
order by enforcing obedience to law. 

Louis Napoleon has returned to Paris, 


PORTUGAL. 


The intelligence from the Peninsula this week is of a satisfactory character. 
It is dated the 30th ult., and from it we learn that tranquillity prevailed in the 
capital and generally throughout the country; the only exception having been 
at Oporto on the 29th, when two regiments of Cacadores, at the instance of the 
Cabral party, attempted to get up a reactionary movement, but it was at once 
suppressed by the troops and the populace. 

At Lisbon the first meeting of the Council of State since the arrival of Sal- 
danha was held on the 28th ult., but little of importance was transacted. A 
committee was being formed to examine into the financial state of the country, 
The Diario contains an official minute from the Minister of Finance, announcing 


that the dividends on the home and foreign debt will be paid as regularly as 
heretofore. 


The Queen has dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, and conyoked the Cortes 
for the 15th of September, for the purpose of the revision of the Constitution. 

A telegraphic despatch, vid Madrid and Paris, dated the 2nd inst., contradicts 
the account of general tranquillity given above, and affirms that another military 
movement had taken place in Portugal, several regiments of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery haying raised the standard of revolt against Saldanha and his go- 
vernment. This intelligence, however, wants confirmation. 

UNITED STATES. 

The accounts from New York are to the 2lst ult. In South Carolina the spirit 
of ‘* secession ” seems to grow daily stronger. On the 17th, tie representatives 
of the Be cies DeHieas parties in the state had a grand military encampment 


at Orangeburg! 
A Baltimore paper, in speaking of the soldiers, says there is great political 
enthusiasm in the camp, and their countersigns and paroles are 


animation and 
strongly indicative of the feelings which predominate. ‘ Calhoun,” “ Secession,” 
and “State Action ” are constant watchwords. 

From Boston we learn, that, on the 16th ult., the Senate agreed to the 
following resolution on the question of slavery, by a vote of 33 yeas to 5 nays— 
(the negatives being 2 Whigs aud 3 Dems.) :— 

Resolved—That Massachusetts protests against the fagitive slave law as hostile to the senti- 
ments of Christianity and abhorrent to the feclings of the people of tuls commonwaalth; that 
such a law willmaterially fail fo secure that suport in the heart aud conscience of the com- 
munity, without which any law must sooner or Iater become a dead letter. 

The Maryland Reform Convention had adjourned after pronouncing in favour 
of the abolition of State lotteries, abolition of imprisonment for debt, and also 
oi ‘3 cate uniform bed representation. 

would appear, from the advices now received, that the expedition to Cuba 

had not been abandoned, one of the United States revenne cutters having lately 

captured 30 of the desperadoes off the coast of Georgia ; Florida, however, seems 

to be the locality where the invaders have their rendezvous; and above 6000 of 

them are said to be enlisted. The proclamation, or manifesto, of the American 

"arate atin contributed greatly to lessen the apprehension of u descent at 
van 

The fatal accidents announced this week are very numerous. From Cin- 
cinnati we learn that on the 17th ult., on the rallway between Frankfort and 
Louisville, a luggage train to which were attached two passenger cars, contain- 
ing the engineer, superintendent, and others connected with the road, when 
passing over anew bridge near Frankfort, was, in consequence of the bridge 
giving war precipitated, engine, cars, &c.,a distance of twenty feet into the 
water. mutilated bodies were recovered, 

On the same night the city of Cincinnati was visited by athunder-storm of 


unusual severity : several houses were struck by the lightning, and much other 
Gamage was done, “On the next day, Washington mee greatly damaged by 


storm, Z 
oe a night of the 20th ult., at dusk, thesteamer Ohio, from New Castle, with 


and it is” 
apprehended that many others fonnd a wate: ve. | Nearly all the 
lost. "The Commodore Stockton was daumageds Dut 


, conspirators had arrived at Bal- 


and 4) the susp been on the 
bein ree pre previous month H ‘suspicious men had <3 aos 
CALIFORNIA. 


According to advices from California to the 15th of April, the steam-ships 


Twenty-five men arrested in Florida as 


Panama and Isthmus left San Francisco on that day with 00 dol- 
lars in gold-dust in freight. a! a tues ‘ 
‘The mines generally were doing well, in both the northern and southern dis- 
bara = ~ Pears in Mee te and large amounts of gold were 
ing taken o1 m2 wn up during the i had 
been more Jynching at the mines, ‘! sd Ser peepee, there 


Accounts were daily arriving of new discoveries of auriférous mines in differ- 


ent parts of the country. t 

The weather had been good, and the country was healthy. 

In San Francisco some excitement had prevailed on the subject of private 
coin, of which the currency in circulation principally consists. On examination 
and settling by the United States assayers, this had been found deficient in value 
from 1 to 10 percent. ; in consequence of which all private issue of coin, with 
the exception of Moffat and Co.’s, who redeem theirs at par, and having ceased far- 
ther issue, was retused to be received by bankers, &c., unless at fitting discount, 

CANADA. 3 

From Toronto we have intelligence to the 20th ult, Parliament assembled on 
that day. The Governor stated in his speech that the revenues from customs 
and canals were increasing, and that the change in the imperial navigation laws 
had increased foreign shipping in Canadian ports, ‘ 

On the 23rd, ult. the Government suffered a defeat inthe Legislative Assembly, 
in resisting a motion to introduce a bill for preventing the expenditure of public 
money not previously authorised by the Parliament, and for restraining the 
rowan’ of pensions. It was the first division of the session and the votes stood 

to S 


INDIA. 

The advices received in anticipation of the Overland Mail are dated Calcutta, 
April 23, and Bombay, May 3. No political event of importance had occurred 
since the date of the last mail, but the trial of Lulla Jotee Pirsand, on a charge 
of fraud. He supplied our troops from the invasion of Affghanistan to the 
termination of the last Punjaub war, for which he charged the Government 
£570,000. The latter accused him, on the other hand, with enormons frauds in 
the provision of cattle, and in various other ways; and upon these grounds had 
him brought »efore the judge and jury at Agra, when, after twelve. days’ inquiry, 
he was honourably and triumphantly acquitted, the verdict being unanimous, 
which was fully approved of by the judge, “ 

Another case of military banking delinquency has been brought to light. 
Colonel Ponsonby, while chairman of the North-Western Bank, had taken 66 
shares withoutgiving an actual value in return; but, instead of leaving the 
scrip for these shares with the North-Western’ Bank till. they were bond Side 
paid for, he pledged them to the Delhi bank for a1 un of 33,000 rnpees to Major 
Angelo, not as secretary, but in his private capacity, having obtained the par 
value of his stock from the Delhi bank. ‘Colonel Ponsonby canceiled these 
shares in the books of his own bank, of course without informing the mortga- 
gees of the fact, who did not discover it until lately, as the dividends on the 
shares continued to be paid to the Delhi bank, although the shares themselves 
had actually disappeared from the register of the North-Western bank. 

The Governor-General was at Sealkote on the 15th April, and was looked for 
at Simla shortly. Sir W. Gomm was already at the latter station. Lord Falk- 
land had arrived in Bombay from the Mahabelushwar Hills, and preparations 
were in progress for sending troops to the Cape, which, it was thought, wou d be 


The Punjaub remains tranquil, but the Peshawur country continues to be 
the scene of petty disturbances and robberies. The Governor-General has 
pasate the employment of 1000 men to level ground and make roads at 

eshawur. 

Sir W. Gomm arrived at Simla.on the 12th of April. He proposes to visit the 
Peshawur frontier next cold weather. 

The Nizam’s dominions are in worse state than ever—even in the capital no 
law prevails but that of the sword. The Nizam's palace is besieged by a large 
body of starving soldiery clamouring for their arrears, and throughout the dis- 
tricts the unpaid and disbanded troops are paying themselves by plundering the 
temples and inhabitants, seizing (in ene instance) the women and children of a 
whole village till their demands are paid. . 

Intelligence was received in Bombay from Calcutta on the eve of the departure 
of the last Overland Mail, that a very fine ship, the Kurramany, bound to the 
Mauritius, full of Coolie emigrants, had been burnt to the water's edge, near 
wal i The crew and Coolies on board amounted to 465 souls, of whom 366 
were lost. ' 

The trial at Calcutta of Messrs. Holey and Thornton, for the illegal arrest and 
abduction of Mr, Arathorn at Chandernagor, had resulted in their conviction. 
The latter has six months’ imprisonment, the former four months,’ and a fhe 
of 1000 rupees, 

CHINA 


The accounts from China are to the 30th of March. The rebels to the imperial 
authority in the provinces next to Canton were making head successfully against 
the Emperor’s troops. The Friend of China of the 30th of March says—'* We 
have heard that Kwei-lin-fu, the capital of the province ‘of Kwangei, has been 
taken possession of by the rebels. This town is but a short distance from the 
province of Hunan (bounding Kwangtung on the north). The whole tract of 
country reported to be in possession of the insurgents is about the size of Eng- 


land and Wales united.” 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
We have intelligence from the Cape to the 7th of April, at which date the 
Kaffir war presented all the appearance of being a protracted struggle. No 
military operations of any importance had taken place since the accounts pre- 
viously given, Some harassing expeditions had been, sent out against the 
Kaffirs, but nothing had resulted from them of notice. Sir H. Smith 
was at King William’s Town by the latest advices ; but, with the numericaliy 
small force he had at his command, it was impossible for him’ to act upon the 
offeasive in any great engagement with reasonable chance of success, opposed as 
‘he was by such overwhelming hordes of the enemy, His Excellency accord- 
ingly, though very anxious to bring the Kaffirs to a dec isive battle, was obliged 
to wait for reinforcements. 


THE LATE RIOT AT TAMWORTH.—SIR R, PEEL AND MR, 
GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG. 


The riot at Tamworth, arising out of the Protectionist meeting there, which 
we noticed last week, has given occasion to the Publication of the following 
specimens of the frank epistolary style of communication—the editor of the 
Times being the tertium quid through whose invoked agency the correspondents 
aim their shafts of courtesy at each other :— s . 

(To the Editor of the “ Times.") 

“ Sir,—May I be permitted, through the medium of the Times, to thank the 
constituency, which, together with Captain Townshend, I have the honour of 
representing in Parliament, and asa son of the late Sir Robert Peel, for the 
spontaneous burst of indignation which greeted those musty pilgrims of Protec- 
tion who, on Wednesday evening last, sought in the town-hall of Tamworth a 
but deceitful refuge for the enjoyment of festivity and lamentation and abuse ? 
It is indeed a source of Sa beer aes to me that no ‘mawkish sensibility’ 
should have silenced the ij 


Lee thought proper to select Tamworth, the 


a ‘ated. memory, 
in the vain hope of seducing a contented district into the belief of i 
ills, through their iusane exhibition. 1 trust most earnestly, that, should arepe- 
tition be meditated on any future occasion, precautions may be taken, if possible, 
for preventing the effusion of blood; and that, by the binding over to keep the 
peace of such miserable impostors as Mr. G. Fr Young, we may not have to 
lament excesses which sooner or later must inevitably be the consequences of 
their reckless folly, particularly should they again attempt to foist themselves 


otice of the borough of Tamworth.—1 remain, your obedient 
Rouuns Prat. House of Commons, Friday, May 30.” servant, 
(To the Editor of the“ Times.) 


-“Sir,—The columns of your journal are usually so free from offensive per- 
‘aonatition: that I was somewhat surprised at observing this morning that tam, 
stigmatised by name asa ‘miserable impostor,’ in a letter bearing a signature 
which even I should have imagined would have constituted a security against 
coarse vulgarity. It appears I was mistaken. The present Sir Robert Peel's 
taste in composition is on a par with his eloquence, 

“IT shall not banJy scurrility with the hon. Baronet; he appears to be a profi- 
cient in the art, and I am unacquainted withit. But he is unfortunate in the 
designation he has affixed to my name. I am conscious of many defects; T may 
entertain erroneous opinions; I may commit indiscreet actions; but I never 
put forward personal pretensions, therefore I am not an impostor. The convic- 
tions I entertain conscie! I express fearlessly; but never attempt to 
deceived myself 
ithe yut the couutry have peat ito 

‘solicitati n pleased to 


r@ to the orator, write 

speeches, and break down in deliver hem if after breathing for seats tee 
of freedom, he should return to his native soil, pro~ 
iberal and be found practising on his 
ks of impotent tyranny; should ‘ 
vered, well, be branded as an im) 

he should have ventured to fling the foal epithet at men more 

; ce 
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The two letters above given appeared on Saturday and Monday respectively. 

On Tuesday, Sir R. Peel again addressed a letter to the Times, enclosing a 
communication which he had addressed on the 10th ult. to hisagent, Mr, Ma~ 
thews, on the subject of the then anticipated meeting at Tamworth. In that 
communication the hon. Baronet tells his agent:— 

“T consider myself as much the farmers’ friend as any one else, I cer- 
tainly have as good a reason as any one else. 

“Their prosperity is mire, our interests are common, but I look upon a 
return to Protection (so called) as fatal to us both, and as likely to be pro- 
ductive of consequences far more injurious than the pressure which Free-trade 
has occasioned, I believe only temporarily. 

“ Make no hesitation in letting my opinions be known distinctly. 

* T wish to leave the most complete independence to those who have a perfect 
risht tojudge for themselves. I would only direct their judgment, not interfere 
with it. 

“If any of my tenants were to ask you whether I would disapprove of their 
assisting at a Protectionist dinner, you can say ‘Yes,’ and for this reason— 
Decause I believe they would be endeavouring te promote that which would be 
injurious to them and to myself, and that which would injure us both must 
c@irly meet with my disapprobation. 

*- Even should they not inquire, and you have an opportunity of alluding to 
the subject, use it to propagate my views. “Yours yery truly, 

“«To Mr, Matthews, Fazeley.” “ Roper PRew. 


Letters from several other parties have also been published on the matter. 
Mr. Newdegate declares the meeting to have been convened so long ago as lust 
year, and only deferred by the death of the late Sir Robert Peel; that the meet- 
ing was almost entirely composed of Tamworth tenantry, and that nothing what- 
eyer fell from him in any way insulting to the memory of the late Baronet. A 
letter from Mr. Nevill repeats the above statement; whilst an elector of Tam- 
worth (not a Protectionist) writes to decline the honour of Sir R, Peel's thanks 
to his constituency for committing a breach of the peace. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have been dispensing a 
regal hospitality during the past week at Windsor Castle. 

The Court left Buckingham Palace on Monday afternoon for the Castle, Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, with their illustrious visitors, 
occupied seven carriages, and proceeded to the Paddington Station of the Great 
Western Railway. A special train was in readiness to convey the auzust party 
to Windsor, where they arrived at half-past four o’clock. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, his Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, the Dnke and 
Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and Lady Constance Leveson Gower, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis and Marchioness of West- 
minster ard Lady Octavia Grosvenor, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, the Right Hon. Sir George and Lady Grey, and the Earl and 
Countess of Bessborough arrived at the Castle on Monday evening, on a visit to 
the Queen and the Prince. 

On Tuesday her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the Court, left the Castle at 
twenty-five minutes before one o'clock, for Ascot Races. The cortége consisted 
of nine open carriages, in the first of which rode her Majesty the Queen, her 
Royal Highness the Prince Royal, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and his Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands. The 
second carriage conveyed their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Baxe-Coburg- Gotha, the Duke of Cambridge, and Duke 
Ernest of Wurtemburg. In the third carriage rode the Duchess of Norfolk, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, and the 
Dnke of Norfolk. Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and their illustrious visitors, 
returned to the Castle at five minutes past five o'clock. In the evening the 
Queen gave a grand banquet in St. George's Hall, at which her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, his Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Royal Highness Duke Ernest of Wur- 
temburg, his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, and a distinguished 
circle of guests were present. Her Majesty had afterwards an evening party. 

On Wednesday, the Queen, with the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, paid a 
visit to the Duchess of Kent, at Frogmore. The Duke of Wellington and a dis- 
tinguished circle of the nobility arrived at the Castle to-day on a visit to the 


On Thursday the Court again attended Ascot Races. 

The Countess of Charlemont arrived at the Castle on Wednesday afternoon. 
Her Ladyship has relieved the Viscountess Joceyln in her duties as Lady in 
‘Waiting toher Majesty. General Wemyss has relieved Colonel the Hon, Charles 
Grey in his duties as Equerry in Waiting to the Queen. Colonel Bouverie 
has relieved Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Seymour in his duties as Equerry in Wait- 
ing to his Royal Highness Prince Albert 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWINGROOM. 

The ’s birthday was celebrated on Saturday last by a Drawingroom, 
held at St. James’s Palace, which was very numerously attended. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived from Buck- 
ingham Palace at two o'clock, escorted by a detachment of the Life Guards, and 
were received by the Great Officers of State. Soon after the Queen’s arrival the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church were admitted to an au- 
dience, when the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered an address of congratu- 
Jation to the Queen, on the auspicious return of her natal day. The Queen was 
attended by the Mistress of the Robes, the Viscountess Jocelyn (in Waiting), the 
Duchess of Norfolk, the Countess of Gainsborough, the Countess of Charlemont, 
the Countess of Desart, the Marchioness of Douro, and tle Countess of Mount 
Edgeumbe, Ladies of the Bedchamber, and a brilliant Court. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, his Royal Highness the 
Dake of Cambridge, his Royal Highness the Duke Ernest of Wurtemburg, his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, and his Serene Highness Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar were among the early arrivals. 

The principal Knights of the British Orders of Knighthood wore their Collars, 
the day being observed as a Collar Day. 

‘The Queen wore a train of white silk, richly embroidered with silver, and 
trimmed with silver blonde and blue corn flowers, and also ornamented with 
diamonds. The petticoat was of white satin, with tulle and white satin ribbons. 
Diamonds and feathers, and a wreath of blue corn flowers, formed the headdress. 

Her | Highness the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha wore a train of blue 
silver moire, trimmed with silver lace. The petticoat was of white satin, having 
the front trimmetl with two rows of blue and silver ribbon. The stomacher was 
covered with silver lace, with diamond ornaments, Her Royal Highness wore, 
asa headdress, a diadem of diamonds, with feathers and blonde lappets. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the Royal party and the Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen in Waiting, having entered the Throne-room, the diplomatic circle was 
introduced, _ An unusually large number of presentations took place, and the 
saloons were densely crowded until after four o'clock, I 

His Excellency the Prussian Minister and Madame Bunsen had a 

. reception on Tuesday evening, at the residence of the Lemation, on Carlton 
House-terrace. Upwards of 400 guests, including a large number of literati and 
men of science, attended. 

‘Viscountess Palmerston had a very numerously attended assembly 
on Saturday evening; at the noble Viscount’s House in Carlton Gardens, 

Lord John Russell had an assembly on Wednesday evening, at the 
official residence of the Premier in Downin, ‘» The company began to set 
down at ten o’clock ; and from that hour until after midnight an uninterrupted 
succession of arrivals took place. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


War Mepvar.—According to the United Service Gazette, the Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief has extended the heated for the reception and investigation of 
claims to the war jal to the end of this month; such claims areto be for- 
warded immediately to the board of general officers, Whitehall, as no further ex- 
tension will take place. t 

Royat Nava Scuoot, New-cross—Captain Gladstone, R.N., 
has presented the munificent sum of £100 in aid of the fund for the erection of 


chapel attached to this institution. bs 
¢ quarantine recently im) by the Neapolitan Board of Health 
on arrivals from almost all coun’ owing to a few cases of death having oc- 
curred ut on board a ship trom the Brazils, has been taken off, owing 
ee Ried opposition to the measure by the English and French Ambas- 
lors at Naples. 


Sr. Paut’s Schoor.—The annual distribution of Raise 2 amongst 
esday, amongst 


ancellor, to be applied in awarding a 
value of 20 guineas, 

, to the author of the best English 
Clarke, for the purpose of founding 


an annual prize, to be called “the Milton prize,” were warmly applauded. The 
occasion were awarded to Mr. Lobb, the , for his 

gm art IL., Act iv., Scene 2; 

eters rh rence, for his English verse ; 

bj principal students then 

“Val of ” from the 

’s “Henry V.,” Plautus, and Aristophanes, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, 
INDIA. 

Lord WaaRNcLirre moved for papers relative to public works and improve- 
ments in India, and complained of the little encouragement given to such works 
by the Governor-General of India, 

Lord Brovucuton defended the Governor-General and East India Company, 
and pointed out various works of public utility which had been carried out in 
that portion of the British dominions, but at the same time admitted that there 
was great room for improvement. 

After some observations from the Earls of Ettensoroven and Hanxowsy, 
the papers were ordered, 

The Marquis of Wesrminster asked why Cleopatra's Needle, which had been 
given by the Pasha of Egypt, had not been brought to England, and whether a 
site had been thought of for its erection when it should arrive? 

The Earl of Caguiste said that the subject was still under consideration.— 


Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monnay. 
COMMITTEE ON INCOME-TAX. 

Mr. Home nominated the committee on the income-tax, and in a few obser- 
vations intimated that his object was not to get rid of the tax, but to make it 
just and fair, so that the burden of taxation might be cast upon the shoulders 
best calculated to bear it, 

Mr. Henrtes said he had voted for the income-tax being limited to one year, 
with a view to its final extinction. It was an unjust impost, and liable to be 
evaded to a very great extent. Viewing the evils of the tax as incurable, he 
could not see the necessity for the committee ; and he also objected to its con- 
stitution as proposed by Mr. Hume, for ten out of the fifteen members had 
already expressed themselves in favour of a modification of the tax. 

Mr. Nv. Smrra thought that at so late a period of the session the labours of the 
eae would be fruitless, and theretore it would be unnecessary to ap- 
point it. 

The Cuancetior of the Excaequer admitted the difficnlty of nominating 
such a committee, and felt no surprise that Mr. Hume had no: succeeded in no- 
minating one more acceptable to the House. He suggested that one name (that 
of Mr. Hume) should be agreed to, and that the appointment of the remainder 
should be postponed, to give an opportunity of ascertaining if the committee 
could not be constructed so as fairly to represent the various interests at stake. 

Mr. Fresurie.p then moyed as an amendment, that the erder for the appoint- 
ment of the committee should be discharged. 

Mr. Disnaewt thought it unnecessary to appoint the committee, but if Mr. 
Hume thought proper to proceed with it, he would support him, thinking the 
House pledged to inquiry by its former vote. 

Mr. AGLionsy protested against the attempt to get rid of the committee as a 
fraud on the House and on the country. The restriction of the tax to one year 
was on the special ground that in the interim an inquiry should tuke place, 
with a view to its modification. 

Mr. Hume explained that he had applied to the leaders of the principal 
parties in that House for names to be placed on the committee, and he had 
adopted the names thus given him. 

After some observations from Mr. Derpxs and Sir H. Wittovensy, 

Lord J. Russevt said, he gave every credit to Mr. Hume for a wish to act 
fairly in the selection of the committee ; and his having failed to do so showed 
the difficulty of the case. He would recommend to him to choose a committee 
from his own friends, who might undertake the inquiry, and seek to suggest 
some plan by which the income tax could be fairly and equally assessed. He 
would certainly oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Hencey did not like the committee of Mr. Hume, and liked still less the 
suggestion of the noble Lord, which, if adopted, would lead to great inconve- 
nience and no possible advantage. He would therefore support the amendment. 

Mr. Horsman,,Mr. T. Bantna, and Mr. Booker severally supported the ap- 
pointment of the committee. 

Mr. Cospen had originally voted against Mr. Hume’s motion for limiting the 
tax to one year, but he thought the House was now pledged to the inquiry, and 
should, therefore, vote against the amendment. 

Mr. Hexniss said he would vote for the amendment, 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 


For appointing the committee - oy 
Against it ve “. a 
Majority A se “ 


- ae 99 
Mr. Huate said he was willing to leave the appointment of the committee in 
the hands of the Government, 
Lord J. Russevu said, that, under these circumstances, he would be prepared 
to nominate a committee as the first business on Friday. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
ate House then went into committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 


Mr. Watrore, in accordance with his promise of Friday night, stated the 
course he intended to pursue with respect to the numerous amendments which 
he had placed on the paper. In order that the bill might not be unnecessarily 
delayed, he would forego all of them which were not absolutely necessary to 
make the bill as perfect as was possible under the circumstances ; but there were 
three things which he looked upon as indispensable, One was, that the principle of 
the bill should be clearly defined in the preamble; and if this were done, there 
would not be a pretence for saying that there was any ambiguity about the de- 
claratory clause of the bill. "The second thing to attend to was to prevent the 
necessity for future legislation. The third was to take care that the law should 
be enforced. This latter object could, he thought, be effected by enabling the 
subject as well as the Crown to institute a prosecution for a breach of the law, 
and without such a provision he would rather have no law at all. He proposed, 
therefore, to adopt Sir F, Thesiger’s amendment giving this power to the subject, 
but giving a veto to the Attorney-General, should he think the prosecution in- 
discreet, injudicious, or oppressive. He would also add that he would not press 
the deportation clause for the second offence. The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman then moved an amendment in the second clause, to the effect of prohibit- 
ing the introduction of any Papal bulls or rescripts, and rendering those who 
might receive them subject to the same penalties as if they had assumed ecclesi- 
astical titles. 

The ArrorNey-GENERAL opposed the amendment, because it made a new of- 
fenve, and it also created a distinction between England and Ireland, 

After a very desultory discussion, in the course of which Mr. Moone moved 
that the chairman report progress to give time to have the amendment printed, 
which motion, however, he subsequently withdrew, 

Mr. Watrore withdrew his amendment, and intimated, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Reynolds, that he would also withdraw all his other amendments ex- 
cept those which referred to the preamble. 

Mr. M'CuLtacH moved the insertion of words exempting from penalties those 
“who shall have been recognised as Roman Catholic Archbishop of any province, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of any diocese, or Roman Catholic Dean ofany deanery, 
by any of her Majesty's superior courts of law or equity.” 

On a division the amendment was negatived by a majority of 291 to 45. 

Mr. Moore then moved an amendment, the object of which appeared to be 
that the operation of the bill should cease whenever the Protestant Church 
should cease to be the established Church of England and Ireland, 

After a short discussion, the committee again divided, and the amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 240 to 36. 

The House then resumed, the Cuaimman reported progress, and obtained 
Teave to sit again. 

The committee on the Customs Bill and the Inhabited House Duty Bill were 


postponed till Friday, 
PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
The House then went into committee on this bill. The yarious clauses were 
severally agreed to, with some verbal amendments, and the House resumed. 


FEE FARM RENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
This Bill passed through committee. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. Conoxty moved for leave to bring in a bill to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to salmon fisheries in Ik |. He did not intend to press it toa 
second reading this session, but simply to lay the bill on the table, that its pro- 
visions might be considered. 

Sir W. Somervitve assented on this condition, and the bill was brought in 
and read a first time, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY (IRELAND). 

On the motion of Mr. Hatcrett, a dill was brought in to amend an act of the 
11th and 12th of her Majesty, relating to poor-rate poundage, and the valuation 
of ecclesiastical property in Ireland, and to provide for the renewal of leases 
of lands disappropriated from bishoprics. 

Adjourned at a quarter to one. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 
Their Lordships sat for a short time. i 
The County Courts Extension Bill was read a second time. 
The Marriages (India) Bill passed through committee, and the Church Build- 
ing Act Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed,—Adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuxspay. 


Twenty-eight members only being present at four o’clock, there was “no 
House.” An adjournment to Wednesday took place. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepyespayr. 
The House sat from noon to half-past five o'clock. 


THE “NO HOUSE,” 

Sir J. Watmsrey complained of the distance of the committee.rooms from the 
House, which prevented gentlemen engaged in committces from reaching in 
time to make a House. He was yesterday too late, though he lett the com- 
mittee-room the moment he received notice that the Speaker was at prayers. 

A desultory conversation ensued, in the course of which 

‘Mr. W, Wruttams said that he ran the risk of having his coat torn off his back, 
in forcing his way through some 50 members, who were trying to keep him 
back, at the same time telling him not to make a House. 


4 EDUCATION (SCOTLAND), 
Lord Metaunp moved the second reading of the School Establishment 
Scotland) Bill, which he was induced to bring forward with a view to remedy 


the great evil which was admitted to exist in Scotland with respect to the means 
of education, which were by no means so extensive as was generally thonght 
desirable. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE was opposed to the subversion of the present system of 
education in Scotland, which had been productive of so much benefit; and he 
also objected to the introduction of the system proposed by the nobie Lord, 
which would go the length of separating religious from secular education, by re- 
moving the eontroul of the Church over the schools. He therefore moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Hume thought the House and the country should feel indebted to the 
noble Lord for the attention he had paid to this subject, and reminded the hon. 
gentleman who had moved the amendment, that the Charch of Scotland had 
neglected its duty of educating the people, and by such neglect had placed itself 
altogether out of court. 

The bill was supported by the Lord Advocate, Mr. M*Gregor, Mr. Cowan, and 
Lord J, Russell, and opposed by Mr. C. Bruce, Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Chatteris, 
Mr. G. Clerk, and Mr, F. Scott. 

On a division the second reading was negatived by a majority of 137 to 124, 

REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. Home fixed his motion on this subject for Tuesday, the 19th. 
METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Mowatt obtained leave to bring in a bill for the better supply of water to 

the metropolis. The bill was afterwards brought in and read a first time. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION BILL, 
This bill passed through committee. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
On the motion of Sir G. Grey, a bill for the better administration of criminal 
justice was brought in and read a first time.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay, 
ROYAL ASSENT. 

The Royal Assent was given by commission to the Preperty Tax Bill, the 
Royal Naval School Bill, and several other bills. The Lords Commissioners 
were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, and Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION BILL. 

On the motion of Lord BroucHam, the County Courts Extension Bill (No 2) 
passed through Committee, when divers amendments were introduced. The bill 
a3 amended was ordered to be printed, and to be re-committed on the 17th. 

AMENDMENT OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL, 

On the order of the day for the committal of this bill, 

Lord Brovenam signified his disapproval of certain parts of the bill, and 
suggested that it should be referred to a select committee, but at the samie time 
he was understood to protest against the bill being referred to the judges, 

The bill was committed pro formd, and ordered to be referred to select 


committee. 
REFORM IN CHANCERY. 
Lord Broveram laid on the table a bill to reform certain portions of the 
present cumbrous Chancery system, such as the proceeding by petition. 


Adjourned, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 
The House had an early sitting, the Speaker taking the chair at noon. 
ST. ALBANS BRIBERY COMMISSION. 

The House went into committee on this bill. 

Mr. J. Srvuarrr objected to the further progress of this bill, because the report 
of the committee was inconsistent with the decision to which they had come, 
that Mr. Bell was duly elected: for the committee had not had before them the 
necessary witnesses, and they so reported to the House. It had been attempted 
to draw an analogy between the present case and that of the borough of Sud- 
bury, but there were marked distinctions between the two cases, because in the 
ease of Sudbury the bribery was established, and the sitting member was com- 
pelled to give up his seat; whereas in the case of St. Albans the bribery was not 
proved, and the sitting member was allowed to retain kis seat. The case of 
Horsham was a precedent much more in point than that of Sudbury, and 
in the Horsham case the House refused to issue such a commission. He con- 
cluded by moving, for the purpose of putting an end to a bill which ought never 
to have been introduced, that the Chairman do leave the chair. 

Mr. Acironsy opposed the motion. 

Mr. E. Exuice, jun., defended the course pursued by the committee, and said 
they could have done no otherwise than declare the sitting member du'y elected, 
having before them no evidence to connect him with any improper proceedi: 
The committee, however, in the course of its investigation, discovered that very 
extensive bribery had prevailedin the borough, and felt it to bs its duty to re- 
port the fact to the House, a course which he contended they were bound to adopt. 

Mr. J. Smrru was in favour of inquiry, but he could not agree to a bill on suck 
a principle as the one before the House. 

Mr. G. Bankes contended that no case had been made out, which would in- 
duce the other Houses of Parliament to assent to such a measure as the one now 
under consideration. Hehad no objection to an inquiry by means of a commis- 
sion of members of that House, who might finlsh the investigation left in such 
an extraordinary position by the St. Albans committee. 

After afew observations from Mr. E, Ellice, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. J. Stuart, 
the committee divided, and the numbers were—For Mr. Stuart’s amendment, 
10; against it, 54: majority, 44. 

The Chairman then reported progress, and the House adjourned. 

The House resumed the sitting at a quarter to five o’clock. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL, 

Sir G. Grex moved the second reading of this bill, the object of which is to 
consolidate the present water companies, so as to produce an uniform system of 
supply of an improved character. 

Mr: B Cocnzane moved as an amendment, that it is the opinion of this House 
that no bill for the supply of water to the metropolis shall be proceeded with, 
unless the works required for an improved and complete supply of wate 
metropolis shall be put up for competition as to the terms on which th 
be executed and maintained, upon a contract for a term of years, on.a general 
rate. The honourable gentieman, after relating the history of the existing me- 
tropolitan water companies, from the establishment of the New River Company 
down to the present time, proceeded to state that he opposed the bill, because it 
would increase monopoly in the water supply of the metrorolis. The history of 
the existing water companies was perfectly incredible. 

After considerable discussion, in the course of which Sir Grorce Grey de- 
fended the bill, the House divided ;— 

For the second reading 
Against it 
Majority .. oe 
The bill was accordingly read s second time. 
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adjourned. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Library of this truly national establishment will, during the four 
months of the Great Exhibition, be thrown open to the public, who 
m ay now wander unchecked through these classic precincts, accessible 
hitherto only to the privileged few, who were fortunate enough to have 
friends within its walls, or to bear orders from the principal Librarian. 
The privilege will, doubtless, be largely enjoyed by the holiday-keepers 
of the ensuing Whitsun week ; and, to aid their appreciation of the in- 
teresting visit, we propose to describe the apartments of the Library 
thus opened, 

To several of the rooms, for example, the further MSS. rooms at the 
extreme south of the east wing, the Long Room by the side of rhe King’s 
Library, and the Journal Rooms, it has been found impracticable to admit 
the public, from inconvenience, and from the difficulty of protecting 
the books; and, finally, because there is not much to see. 

The library opens out of the hallon the right hand or east side. On en- 
tering, we find ourselves in a handsome room, 73 feet long by 33 feet wide, 
devoted to the splendid collection of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenvil'e. 
This valuable library, consisting of 20,240 yolumes, acquired by the donor 
at an expense of £54,000, was by him at his death bequeathed to the British 
Museum. Itconsists chiefly ofrare editions and copies of the classics, many 
of them unique, all beautifully bound and in the finest condition. To 
several of the books, notes, in Mr. Grenville’s hand-writing, are attached ; 
showing at once the great value of the bequest, and his own extensive 
learning and unwearying energy and liberality in the acquirement of his 
bibliographical treasures. On the right-hand side of the room is a bust 
of Mr. Grenville, presented by Sir David Dundas; and a table where, 
as in the hall, short guide-books to the Library may be purchased for 
twopence. On the left, in handsomely carved glazed cases, are exhibited 
two copies of the celebrated Mazarine Bible, the first book, as well as the 
first Bible, ever printed with moveable types, the one on vellum be- 
longing to the Grenville Collection and having been purchased for 
little short of £500 ; the first Psalter, being the first book with a date 
and the earliest example of printing in colours; and various other rarities. 

From the Grenville Room we enter the MSS. department, a large and 
heayy-looking room, whose dingy walls and blackened ceiling—strangers 
to whitewash for three-and-twenty years—give it a sort of solemn, grim, 
literary look that. considerably enhances the effect of the beautiful and 
interesting relics displayed in its cases. On either side of the door are 
cases containing autographs.of great and distinguished men. In one di- 
vision may be seen original letters of all the great Reformers; in an- 
other, those of English Kings; in a third, those of Newton, Locke, Bacon, 
Pope, &c. In one, the bold, dashing signature of Rupert; in another, 
the stubborn hand of Oliver Cromwell. One case is devoted to charters 
of most of the early English Sovereigns (including one of William the 
Conqueror), another to the letters of foreign Princes—Napoleon, Peter the 
Great, Louis XIV., and many more. Further on, in the middle of the 
room, is another case filled with various Eastern MSS., chiefly ia- 
tended to illustrate the variety of material used for writing, viz- 
bark, leaves, wood, gold, silver, &e., and containing some Persian 
and Chinese paintings of extraordinary finish and brightness. To the 
left of this, against the wall, is an upright oase containing an ancient 
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Latin MS. of the Bible, for some time supposed to have 
been the property of Charlemagne; while immediately 
opposite are two rolls of the Hebrew Scripture, in a similar 
case. In two table cases, right and left of the door, leading 
out of the room, which we now approach, are several MSS. 
of almost priceless value. The most remarkable, though 
far from the most beautiful of these, is the celebrated 
Codex Alexandrinus, the most ancient copy of the Greek 
Bible known to exist. It is in four volumes, and written 
on parchment in what is called the uncial character, Be- 
side it ia the no less famous Durham book, being a copy 
of the Scriptures in Latin, with a commentary in Anglo- 
Saxon, illuminated in a most wonderfully elaborate and 
beautiful style, and supposed to have been written be- 
tween the years 690 and 720. But the finest of all these 
treasures js in the right-hand table case. It is a 
splendid MS. of Valerius Maximus, illuminated in a 
style of surpassing beauty and richness, and exciting 
astonishment, no less by the vivid colouring of the scenes 
thin by the extreme accuracy and finish of the drawing. 
We need scarcely add, that its value is inestimable. In 
the next compartment are two or three of the exqui- 
sitely illuminated Missals, “ by monkysshe labourre 
wroughte.” It should be mentioned, that the public are 
here confined to the middle of the room by temporary 
barriers of rough deal; the presses in which the volumes 
stand not being guarded with glass doors, as in the Gren- 
ville Room. 

Passing between two lofty oak doors, beautifully inlaid 
with bronze, we next enter the Royal or King’s Library. 
This magnificent gallery is, as will be seen from our En- 
graving, of considerable, perhaps disproportionate length, 
measuring from door to door no less than 300 feet, and 
occupying the remaining portion of the east wing. It is 41 
feet in width, except in the middle compartment, where 
it increases to 58 feet, and is 30 feet in height—the uni- 
form elevation of the whole suite of rooms. The floor 
is of polished oak, handsomely inlaid; and the ceiling, 
especially in the centre, richly decorated. All the presses 
on the ground-floor are protected by trellis doors of brass 
wire, which, with the bright brass railing of the galleries, 
add very much to the appearance of this splendid library. 
In each recess caused by the additional width of the centre 
are two Corinthian columns of polished granite, valued at 
£1000 each; the shafts being single blocks nearly 20 
feet high, and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. Here, the 
books being in safety, there are no barriers, This room 
contains, as we have before stated, the Library of King 
George III., said to have been presented * by George IV. 
to the British nation. This noble collection is, as far as 
it goes and for its size, the most perfect ever formed. It 
consists of about 80,000 volumes, comprising some of the 
rarest specimens of early printing, and is especially rich 
in valuable classics and the productions of Caxton’s press. 
The number of historical, geographical, and topographi- 
cal English works is also very great, In table cases on 
both sides of the centre are shown various objects of 
typographical and bibliographical interest. On one side 
1s a compartment devoted to early Hebrew books; on the 
other, a similar compartment filled with Aldine classics 
on vellum, and numerous other treasures, such as Dominie 
Sampson would have shouted “* Prodigions!” for half an 
hour to behold. Along the whole length of the King’s Li- 
‘bral (Reena yee aa but By no higher than the 
window-sills, is a supplemen: llery, lately erected ; 
called very appropriately gre fens Room, of which we 


® See the Quarterly Review for December last, No. CLXXV., 
page 143, 
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give an Engraving, though the public are not admitted 
toit. It is devoted to the recent and daily augmenting 
acces sions to the General Library. 

From the King’s Library we pass into a vestibule whence 
a staircase leads up to the Natural History department, 
and a door, which faces us, into the Hastern or first Read- 
ing-room. Thither the public are prevented from in- 
truding by a barrier. So we turn sharp to the left, and 
passing some book-shelves fixed against the elsewhere 
blank wall of the vestibule, with a corkscrew staircase of 
dizzy height leading upto them—a melancholy evidence 
of the pressure for space—we enter the first room of the 
General Library. This is in part occupied by the collec- 
tion bequeathed by Sir Joseph Banks (after whom it is 
named), consisting chiefly of natural history and travels. 
It is a room of moderate size, but giving, like the suc- 
ceeding rooms, with one exception, an impression of‘un- 
necessary darkness as well as of loss of space above the gal- 
lery. book-cases. Parallel with this, on its north or right~ 
hand, side runs the second Reading-room. Our friends 
the barriers here join us again, and accompany us through 
the rest of the Library; but we have not represented 
them in the Engravings, because, although undoubtedly 
necessary for the preseryation of the books, they are no 
ornament to the rooms. Here and there they have locked 
gates through which the employés have access to the books, 
and pass to arid fro. bao ote 

The next room in which we find ourselves, and which 
we enter from the Banksian Room, at the south-east cor- 
ner, is called the Great or Large Room—a sufficiently ob- 
vious appellation. It is a saloon of colossal dimensions, 
though much broken up by the recesses on each side, the 
projections forming which are terminated by square pil- 
lars. supporting the roof. It measures 80 feet long and 
90 feet wide, and occupies the whole depth of the north 
front, so that it is lighted with windows on both sides. 
From hence, looking in the direction we have come, we 
catch a glimpse of the Reading-rooms and their studious 
occupants, through the glass window that separates them 
from the Library, and through which the books are 
4 pet . Dai Beth Sse ars Seip Ocala 
volumes of the su; catalogue—the main 
of it is in the recesson the left. Duplicates of both ae 
in the Reading-rooms; the belief that there is no cata- 
logue of the Library, or only one reaching to letter A, 
being a popular error. Tickets for the Reading-roomis, 
empowering the holder to read for six months, and then 
to renew the permission if he pleases, are granted to any 
one on‘an application by letter to Sir H. Ellis, the Princi- 
pal, enclosing a satisfactory recommendation.. This may 
be procured any person of eminence in rank or pro- 
fession, or from any me og hades ald if an incumbent 


__ firm is not sufficient, though that of an. individual mem- 


: (—if a respectable one—will generally be acce 
that responsibility of firms, as firms, which is ved 
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THE LARGE ROOM, 


Scriptures in English ; “ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” the first 


book printed in England, having issued from Caxton’s press in 1474; the 


first edition of Chaucer's “ Book of the Tales of Canterburye,” of which 
omy ea perfect copies are known ; and many other objects of the greatest 

‘terest. 

At the south-west corner of the Large Room, and on our left as we pass 
out, is a door leading to the Cracherode Room, which is opposite to, and 
of the same dimensions as, the Banksian Room .above noticed. It con- 
tains principally the library bequeathed by the Rev. Dr, Cracherode, 
very rich in classics; and the.collection called the King’s Pamphlets, a 
mass of tracts and curious works, printed for the most part about the 
middle of the 17th century, and chiefly relating to the affairs of the nation 
at_that period, presented by George II. tetas 

We next pass through two rooms, called respectively the First and 
Second Supplementary Rooms, in which there are chiefly to be’ noticed: 
four cases, containing books with the autographs of illustrious men, viz. 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Bacon, Luther, Voltaire, &c., and three: 
others filled with specimens of ancient binding, some of them very 
elaborate. A door from the south side of the Second Supplementary 


Room leads into. the Egyptian Antiquity Gallery, or west wing of the 
building. 

Last Sr all we come to the Arched Room, the termination of the suite 
of rooms forming the library and the north front. of the Museum. . The 
double galleries of this handsome apartment produce an impression of ad- 
ditional height, while their pierced iron floors and the arching of the 
piers of the recesses give the room an appearance of lightness 
and elegance whick show it in favourable contrast with the others. The 
design, we understand, was a suggestion of Mr. Panizzi, the keeper of 
the Printed Books. ere we are prevented by a gate from penetrating 
farther into the room than is necessary to. distinguish its architectural 
characteristics; the remainder of it being kept private for the accommo- 
dation of the gentlemen engaged in the business of the department. 
Our view is taken from this end of the room, facing the gate. 

It only remains to add, that the Library has the right, conferred upon 
it by George II., of claiming a copy of every book entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and-increases at the rate of about 20,000 volumes a year. We do 
not wonder at the incessant demands for space. Ina few years’ time, 
the whole of the ground-floor will scarcely contain the growing giant. 
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JULES JANIN. 

His pleasant and gay-hearted literary Majesty, le Rot du Feuilleton, has 
left us after a brief but busy and improving visit, to resume his crown 
and sceptre and gown; not with a red of iron, but with a wand of keen- 
sighted cleverness and good-humoured drollery—his printed realms in the 
rez-de-chaussée of the Débats. Janin, we believe, left England delighted 
with the country, and naturally gratified at the cordiality of his recepe 
tion. During the short month he passéd among us he was lionised in 
the most persevering fashion, and neyer did lion shake his mane with 
more grace and bonkommie, or roar with more polite and courteous 
vigour, He assisted, of course, at the opening of the Exhibition, and 
was indefatigable in getting up the sights of London. In one of his 
Jeuilletons in the Débats he sketches Windsor and Hampton Court ; in 
another, he paints the “Glories of Epsom.” “J. J.” did not 
find us so friste or so far gone in that mystic disease, the mean- 
ing of which is only known to our French critics, le spleen, as 
he had perhaps been led to believe. Altogether he saw more 
in London than that huge suicidal collection of smoke-crusted bricks, 
and business-hardened faces, which more than one of his predecessors 
haye sketched, with greater credit to their powers of imagination than 
their faculties for candour; and it is understood that the fault will not 
be his if he do not take an early opportunity of revisiting the anything 
but treacherous shores of “ Perfide Albion.” 

Jules Janin—the portrait of the man stands at the head of this 
article—occupies a very prominent position in the French press as a 
theatrical critic, and the living concocter of innumerable dashing off- 
hand literary sketches, grave and gay, fantastic and severe, often con- 
taining very little matter or substance, but the tissue uniformly wrought 
with the most delicate cunning of hand, and a marvellous command of 
the very plausible resources of the French language, As a writer 
of this species of composition—each specimen only intended to 
live and sparkle through its little immortality of a week—Jules 
Janin is probably the most popular author in France. His books have 
never been up to the mark of his feuilletons, He seems, indeed, incapable 
of the sustained flight and steady concentration of power demanded by 
a continuous narrative, or an elaborated and detailed exposition of 
doctrine ; but so long as he can gambol and riot in the plastic columns 
of the feuilleton, as he can give a clear field to his fancy, letting it leap 
hither and thither, and play the oddest, the most grotesque, and yet the 
most graceful, as they are the most fantastic of tricks, “ J. J.” is quite 
inimitable. In his own spécialité he certainly has no brother near the 
throne. 


M. JULES JANIN. 


Jules Janin was born at St. Etienne, a smoky manufacturing town 
situated in the heart of the coal district. Upon the right side of the 
Rhone, some thirty miles from Lyons, the future feuilletonist came into 
the world, which he has since so much amused, in 1804, so that he 
is now forty-seven years of age. His father was a provincial bar- 
rister, holding a good position at the bar of the local tribunal, 
and generally esteemed as a man of talent and information. In 1815 
the young Janin was: sent to school at Lyons; but already fate seemed 
to be beckoning him to his future metropolitan life, and he soon left the 
Rhone, and was entered as a student in the college of Louis le Grand at 
Paris. Here he acquired a sound classical education, and imbibed a 
love for classical quotation and illustration which has never left him, 
and which he never scruples lavishly to indulge. His college studies 
over, the scholar—astill a very young man—determined that, come what 
might, he would not leave that Paris, with its bustle and its gaiety, its 
pleasures and its distractions, which were so well adapted to the lively 
turn of his mind and the buoyant elasticity of his animal spirits. Truth 
to tell, however, Janin’s means were not such as to allow him to take 
much share, other thar as a philosophic spectator, in the agreeabilities 
of the capital: he had no profession, and no fortune; so, after & little 
casting about, he was fain to mount an unknown numb:r of flights of 
steps, and take up his quarters in the highest and smallest of garrets, 
from which he could overlook the learned and dusky towers of the 
Sorbonne, Here Janin assisted young gentlemen in “cramming” for 
their degrees—in other words, he became a “ grinder,” and manu- 
factured no end of learned Bachelors and Magisters. To this humble 
period of his life the sewilletonist loves to allude; and the garret in the 
Quartier-Latin, with its poor but gay-hearted and busy occupant, has 
been frequently and charmingly sketched. Janin himself recounts the 
incident which all at once flung him out of the learned harness ofa sober 
scholastic professor, into the more glittering trappings of a thorough- 
bred journalist :—He was loitering one evening before a theatre of the 
Boulevards, watching the company as they furmed a gay and laughing 
queue up to the pay place, and possibly prevented from himself becoming 
one of the joints of the tail by the reflection that it was to the pay 
place which it led, when he was accosted by an old fellow-student, upen 
whose arm hung a gay and graceful young lady, They were going 
to the play. Would Janin join them ?—a seat in their box was at his 
disposal. He would be only too happy ; and so, in five minutes, he 
found himself by the side of one of the prettiest and merriest actresses 
of the day, “Ah!” sighed the poor grinder, “ you are a lucky fellow te 
be rich—to have private boxes, and to be able to offer them to charming 
actresses.” ‘“ Rich!” was the reply, “ I’m not rich, but I'm a journalist !* 
The word opened a new world to Janin. A journalist! He, too, he be- 
lieved, could write—he, too, had felt the promptings which drive some 
men to ink as instinct drives ducklings to water. A journalist! “ And 
I, too,” said Janin, “ will be a journalist!” ‘ 

Ere a week was over, Janin had procured some slight employment as 
critic upon a little theatrical paper. Even in his first essays there was 
anatural nerve and an easy sparkle which showed that he had discovered 
his craft; and no long time had elapsed ere he became one of the most 
active and able editors of the Figaro, a satiric journal of'nerve and Power, 
which flourished greatly in Paris during the last years of the Restoration. 
Shortly afterwards, Janin published hisfirstromance—astrange, grotesque 
production—full of cleverness, and not by any means devoid ofnonsense 
—the odd name of the odd production being no other than “Line mort 
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et In Femme guillotinée. “The Book, vin spite of its manifold aad manifest 
faults, achieved a fair success, was much read, severely criticised, and 
universally talked of, Next came the roman of “ Bernane,” by turns fan- 
ciful and impertinent, flippant and tender, but never dull. “Le Chemin 
de Traverse” was the appropriate name of Janin’s third novel—appropri- 
ate, as the author never gets out on is literary journey alo~g the beaten 


highway, that he does not desert it for the most crooked crovs-road he 
can find; and inasmuch as after following the chemin de traverse for 
some short distance, it is his regular practice to give it up also, wandering 
from field to field and bower to bower, and ending by finding himse 

with his panting readers clustered round him, in some other and quite 
different path, leading to some other and quite different destination to 


that originally chalked out with all due gravity and decorum. 
Janin’s last novel was a two volume book, entitled “ Un Coeur pour deux 
Amonrs.” But these more pretentious works appeared in the midst of the 
swarm of fugitive papers—tales, essays, and sketches, which he is con- 
tinually dashing off, and which have from time to time been collected and 
published as “Contes Fantastiques” and “ Nouveaux Contes.” It is, indeed, 
as a writer of these happy trifles, as a finished producer of that charming 
literary whipped cream—all sweet froth and effervescing bubbles—that 
the reputation of Janin will last. It is easy to depreciate this school of 
fluent, flimsy writing—to say there is nothing in it—it is all mere 
Souflé, which a breath has filled and a breath can puff away. Do not 
let the admirers of the ponderous, however, go too fast. ‘Trifle is none 
the worse trifle for not being beef; a screen of daintily worked and 
fancifully guipured lace is none the worse fabric for not being a 
rampart of clay or a fence of iron There are men whom we 
have heard talk contemptuously of Janin as a mere word- 
spinner, a mere juggler with phrases, and no doubt he does 
spin a dainty, though rather thin, web of words, and does juggle 
with phrases, whirling them and twirling them into the most fantastic 
and brilliant and unreal of clever empty paradoxes; but there is a 
curious and a very peculiar art about all this which is very far frem 
being a low one, or one which can be easily imitated or acquired. 
Janin’s success hus drawn forth many copyists, who hit oniy his extraya- | 
Kances, totally missing the airy grace and elastic eloquence of his style, 
and succeeding, in fact, not much better than the German gentleman | 
who nearly shook a house down by jumping over the tables, in order, as 
he said, “ apprendre d'itre vif. 
With all his gaiety of style and fondness for pretty triviality of phrase, 
it must not be supposed that Janin is not, aw fond, a man of fine judg- 
ment, strong sterling sense, and trained and educated taste. His dra- 
matic criticisms are admirable: their fault is, perhaps, that they are 
somewhat overlaid with extraneous matter; but the decision, when you 
do get it, is always clear, sensible, and well supported, nervously put, 
and fancifully illustrated. The dramatic feuilletons, signed J. J., appear 
in the Journal des Débats regularly every Monday morning, and contain 
a review of the bygone dramatic week. For a very long series of years, 
. More than a score we believe, Janin has never missed a Monday; and in 
a recent feuilleton, when talking of the English Sunday, he contrasts the 
general cessation from labour in London with the drudgery to which, by 
the arrangements of the French press and French society, he has so 
long been condemned, on the first day of each succeeding week, and 
graphically contrasts the grateful interval of toil proclaimed by the 
hebdomadal “ church-going bell” with his own Sundays of hard and 
fagging literary labour. 
Jules Janin is a married man, a universal favourite in society, and one 


who has always aimed at the reputation of being a thorough good fellow, 
an honest, tender friend, a wholesome-minded, sound-hearted, good- 
humoured man, a bon enfant, in short, just as much as he has aspired to 
the character of a trenct!ant critic and a brilliant Mee writer, 
A.B. R. 


R. ALBERT SMITH'S OVERLAND MAIL, with Mr. 


W. BEVERLEY'’S ILLUSTRATIONS, will be given at WILLIS'S ROOMS, King- 

pea 5t. JAMES’, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 18. and the two succeeding Wed- 

eadays.—Stalls, 44; Unreserved Seats, 28; Back Seats, Is Tickets to be had of Mr. Sams, 
Royal Library; Mesars Chappell, Bond-street; and at Willis’s Rooms, 


peda GLEES and MADRIGALS. —WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


Toya! Miehoeas Prince Albert, will be five ‘at the above Homa. Conducted by ite. Francis 
ot HM Lockey, 
J Ha 
UN! 
Male 
iainpat to, "ita: gingle ‘Admisetns (Unroercvod temps for thd ert names received 
nt Mr. ith Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-stroet; and at the principal Libraries and 


Musicseliers. 


POLLONICON CONCERTS. TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and SATURDAY EVENINGS at EKight.—Apollonicon: ir. F. Chatterton’s Juvenile 
Harpists; Mi-s Eyles; and the talented Collins ami: Sloe "Violin and Concertina, by 
Miss Rosina a) Violoncello, by Miss Victoria Coll Admission, Is; Reserved Seats, 
1s 6d; Stalls, 3s 6d.—ROYAL Music HALL, adjoining Lowther Arcade. 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. JOHN 

PARRY will give his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on Wednesday, 

June il, at Bury St Edmunds: on Thurs day, June 12, at Stowwarket; on Friday, June 13, 
it Brentwood; and on Thursday, Juno 10, ax Chelmsford 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT. — FOUR 
LAST NIGHTS in LONDON.—Mr. JOHN PARRY will give his NOTES, VOCAL 
And INSTRUMENTAL, at tho MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET; on MONDAY. EVENING 


ba) JUNE 9, and three following rope oor, Eight. Tickets to be 

had at the Music Shops; Stalls to be only of isons ©, Olivier, a Al and 4%, New- 
—— ; aud Messrs. ER. Olivier, 19, Old Bond-street. Private Boxes may be taken at 
in 


NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—SALLE DE MONS. 
ROBIN, 232, Piccadilly, opposite the Ilaymarket-—Bole Lotsee, Mons. Hobin.—M. and 
Madame Kobin, from Paris, ‘whoso first no in London has met, with such high 
Patronage, will continue every Evening, at Hight o'clock, hele nmi SOuEIES PAN 
SIENNES ‘and FANTASTIQUES, which are composed of the delusions 
mand, lefore her most gracious Majesty the Queen, at Winthor, on the 25th ry Aa 
Kvery Wednesday, at half-past I'wo o'clock, a Morning Performance. 


R. THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, their Lives and Writines, their 
Finds and Astoolates. WILLIS’'S ROOMS, King-strect, St. James's. The FOURTH 
LECTURE will take place on THURSDAY Morning next, JUNE 12th, to be continued each 
ucceeding Thursday, commencing at Three o'clock precitly. | The Course of Testures wil 
notloes of Swift, Pope, and Gay; Addison, Steele, and Congreve; Fielding and 

Hogarth;  Smotlet, Starze, a40' Goldanith 
Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures, £2 28 (for which the neatawill be Numbo-ed and 
Reserved): Singlo Tickets (unreserved). 7s 6d; Fannlly Tickets (ditto), 4o admit Four, 2a; 
which may be secured at Mr Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street : Mr Sams’ 
Royal Libgary, 1, St Jammee's-atreet; Messrs Chapman and’ Hall, Piccadilly; and Messrs 


Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


G\LECTRO-BIOLOGY.—14th and Last Week but One.—Mr. 


fal and Amusii 


ved Beats, 28, 
cation at 22, Duke-street, Manchester-square. 


REAT EXHIBITION, 1851.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., 
will commence, on TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 10th, at ‘Ten o'clock. a Course of Ten 
Jsetures on MINERALOGY and its applteation to the AitTS. Further particulars may bo 


obtained from J W CUNNINGHAM, Esq, ep ee 
Jun 5, 1851, “S WILLE, DD, Principal of King’s College. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, > 
PALL-MALL EAST, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, Is. Catalogue, 64. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


pee NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Aunual Exhibition is now open at thelr GALLERY, §3, 
Pall-Mall, near St. James's Palace, ffom Nine o'clock tiltdusk. Admi 
JAMES PA) EY. Secretary, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sonpax, Jano 8.— Whit-Sunday, Mrs. Siddons died, in 1831. 
Monpay, 9.—Whit-Monday. 

Toxrspay, 10,—Whit-Tu 

Wepnespar, ele Week. Oxford Term begins, 
‘THonspayx, 12,—Magna Charta signed, 1215. 

Fuivay, 13.—Battle of Marengo, 

Sarounpar, 14.—Battle of Naseby, 1645. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 7, 1851, 


Banday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday| Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
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mas ATRE ROYAL DRURY- LANE.—Lessee and eaace 
AMES ANDERSON,—Tho Last Night but Fi of AZAEL the PRODIGAL.— 
JUNE 9tb, will be porformed a Now and Romantle Play, entitled INGOMAR. 
St Missin, Mr Neville: Myron, Mr Coopers Ingomar, Mr J Anderson; Poly 
r J, W Rey; Acastor, Mr H T Craven; Lytton, Mr G F Marshall; Partheni 
cto, Mrs Weston; Theana, Mrs Barrett. To concinde with the Gorgeo 
of AZAEL tho PRODIGAL. Reuben, Mr Vandenboff; Azael, Mr James An- 
his, Mr Marshall; Beucharis, Mr Coopor; Nefti, Miss ¥ Morant; Jephihele, 
» Malle Victorine Le cgrain, 


oY AL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 
) MONDAY, June 9, The DUKE'S WAGER, APARTMENTS, and the ALHAMBRA. 
in a Maze, Pauline, and the Alhambra. Wednesday, 11, The Duke's 
and the Alhambra, ‘Thursday, 12, The Wife's Secret. ‘Apartments, and 
y,13, The Duke's Wager, Apartments, aud the Alhambra. Saturday, 
Apartmon’s, and the Alhambra, 


NG READINGS of SHAKSPEARE by MRS. 
Fr YY KEMBL Mr. MITCHELL begs respectfully t+ announce that 

will give TWE MORNING READINGS at the ST, JAMES'S THEATER, 

nd, commencing MONDAY MORN! XT, JUNE. 9th, by 

dy Morning, June Lich, Winter's Tale, “Friday Morning, 

ontinued every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, 

past Two. Boxes and Stalls may be secured at Mr. SATCHEL’ 

a} Old Bondestreet : and at the Hox-office. 


DLLE. RACHEL'S PERFORMANCES. — FRENCH 
PLAYS, ST. JAM THEATRE,—MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 9th. tho Popolar 
4, by MAL. Sorlba and Legouvé, entittled ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
Malle RACHEL will also perform ‘on WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, end 
3 |. Doors open at half-past Seven. Various novelties aro in active 
aoe apeteiete mr besecured at Mr MrTcHeL.'s Royal Library, 33, Old 
nd at tho Box~ot 


EUR LEVASSOR.—ST. JAMES’'S THEATRE— 
E WEURE de RECREATION COMIQUE, 
clock, Progremme:—1. Un Homme A Marien 
ricuso. 3. La Répr(sentation au Décktoe; de de 

ume), 4. La Grippe; on, Je suis eurhumé du 
5TH Ata Reépre entation de Opéra de Robert le Diable-Parodie 
M. Levassor will be accompanied on the Pianoforte — 

who will atvo perform several pieces on the Orgue Expressif A Percussion. 3 Bk 
Old 


T 


Toosday. 10, 1 


KEMD! 


opened at Hatt-past, Two: to commence at Three o'clock. Stalls, Ta; boxes, 
it Pit Tiekora may he secured at Mr, MITCHELL'S Koyal Library, 
nd att the Oox-otlice of the ‘Theatre. 


LLy's HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON, is the greatest 
Novelty in London, and daily attracts crowds of admiring spectators to view the 
"The Proprietor apettlly 


Rilioont Enteriainments arianged expressly for the oceaston. most 
of the 


su))nits the following a\raagements for Whitsun Week ; and, in consequence 
the Day Prfonnnoss, and tn onder to xfard the Juvenile branches nn nity 
ig the Katabli-chment, there will bo ‘wo Vecformancos ¥ during the Whitsun 


Woek. ‘open 
at Ooo: und the Evening Performanes at the usual hour, Six o'clock, doors open at Five.— 


‘The Day Performances will commence at Two o clock peat, coh day, doors 


saris. 2 to Vrvate Hox, £1 1s; Reserved Sents, Bs; Firat Clase ditto, 4; Second ditto, 1; ee eens sei be ‘i ve 
ic rl 
USICAL ~UNION.—FIFTH MATINEE, — TUFSDAY The Right Hon tho Ker! of Hardwicke, RN | Sir Fdward Balwer Ly 
NEXT, Half-past Throw.— Quintet, G setae Meare ‘Ave Maria, Rolo. Violonesilo | The Right Hon Lord Jobn Russell. MP, VP | Ale Jobu William Lubbock, 
Ssenubert; Trio, D major, Op. 70—Beethoven + Qua 4i—Mendelasohn. | TH Might Hou the Viscount Palmerston, | Tho Baron Liouel N de Rothschild, 
Artista : Erast. Deloffre. Hil, nd Soligmana CV ioleucelltet from 3 Piauoforte, Herr MP,GC ERY abet Ne ‘The Baron de Golsmid, F H. 
pe ay eet ey tee Sach, at Chante and Co. gent TheRight Hon ord Marcos HAL MEP’ | Jotm Manterman, Bq, MP, 
0 ut Ditewor: i 
"Ss Directors Matinge ts Axed for the Sixth ct Mecting, Juno 2. mr se Reet Int Gee tera eae eee pores oe aot 
New. BEETHOVEN ROOMS, Queen Anne-street, Caven- | Thé Bight Rev the Lord Bishop oC Bt Asaph Raikes Cutrie, Esq, MP 
dishceguace Mies RATE TODEN begs o anbounee tha org The ete ee Pe da lon oS Meee gage ee 
take place on SATURDAY. JUNE 14, 1851. to commanee ni Vocall.ts chester, , Thomas's H 
Miss Louloa Pyne, Mins Williams, Miss aya Nao cr er ora Std. Mac. | The Biche pone hd CB, GCH| Robert C L Bevan, 
Sper Mas Lar sad tiles Delt ta ee etc m, Bnor vite, Wil apd | He eh fe tard i Jones euen head mast 
apo. Sra hese tam, agin ca ard | tM ae Sn Seen 
109, vn Ate LODE, : rs Bag 
Siete Ccanoeent Beale, Addison and Go wha RoW. ‘Ollivir.” andat Hie Excellency he Chevalier ‘Bunsen Thomon | wanker. jun, Esq, 
poet heme soil thin WIL eect cuted Ss TEE Right Lord Mayor Bak of Bngivad 
Meceee ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON- | °ajoet's* Cerdem Bet AMerman ond | Soe Garoey Hears Hag 
selfs the smundiate Patroang of her Mout (i Mi = Edrownd 5 8 
ANDEIGOS (ils te Malou toe Gets ead ae ten ie TieaEton ihe Uae leney Busse weee | atten eas? eos EN 


fee eh Boat hai ae, 
rt jaare, at the Box-otlee of the ogee Nee Musicoellers and 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.— 


The Dior of the OVERLAND ROUTE to DIA, exhibit the 
viz, Southampton, Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarife, Aye 4 rad Malta ater? 
Cairo, Sues, the Red Sea, Aden, and addition of the 
“Taj Mehal”’ ae the the gorgeous interior), is 
now open dally, at 12, 3, Bo'clock. Admission, 1s., , and 38. Doors open an 
MARSHALLS | 5, 


GOMPERTZ'S GIGANTIC PANG ORAMA, illustratin; 

a Voyage through the ARCTIC REGIONS, isnow exhibiting at the PARTHENEU: 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, No-72, ST. MARTIN'S-LANE, conducting the, spectator ch Da 
tin Sursite, Luiin's Bay, Lancaster Sound, and Bartow's Straits, to Metvile Island. “Exht- 
bition daily at 8 and 8 o'Clock; doors open'half an hour previous.—Admission, 1s; Stalls, 26; 
Keserved Seats, 38; Juveniles under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly—Daily at 12, 3, and 8 
o'clock.—An entirely new MOVING DIORAMA, illustrating the OVERLAND a 
to OREGON and CALIFORNIA, across the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, painted from very late 
Sketches, showi ng this bs ey Leparter me Country as it appeared last season, with views of 
Sacramento, San Francigco, and ail the principal Gold Washings.—Admlsslon, 1yj stalls, 6; 
reserved seats, 


URFORD’S HOLY CITY of JERUSALEM, and FALLS 

of NIAGARA.—Now open at BURFORD'S PANORAMA ROYAL Tsloestor-rquare, 

the above astounding and interesting viows. Admission, 11, to both views, in order to meet 

the present unprecedented season. The views of the’ LAKES of KILLARNEY. and of 

LUCERNE, are also now open, Admission, 18 to each circle, or 286d to the three circles. 
Schools, half peice. pen from 10 till dusk. 


ILGRIMAGE through the HOLY LAND,—The 
LARGEST DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND ever Exhibited. Tho 
figures life-size, and nll the objects of corresponding magnitude and grandeur. Painte4 under 
the direction of Mr. W. BEVERLEY, from authentic Sketches by MrW. H. BARTLETT. 
Author of “Walks about Jernsnlem,'' Seon, ith splendid Diotamia and Mustcal effects, 
Daily at 12, 3, and 8 o,clock. Admission, 1s; ‘Seats, 23.—ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY 
HYDE-PARK-CORNER. 


OLY LAND DIORA era HALL, PIC- 


Drawings on ad 
Pitts ts Stalls. $864. The Chapel of the Nath 
aud appropriate music. 


HORAL FUND.—The Committee beg to acquaint the Patrons 
/ and Subvcribers, theic Annual RENEFIT CONCERT will take place nt the HANOVER- 
SQUARE ROOMS, On MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 16, 1851, when # performance of Handel's 
MESSIAIL will be given, completo in_every departmen’, commencin 
Principal vocalists, Miss Voulan Pyne, Miss + Kearny aor Biss Dolby; Mr 
Frank Bodda, and Mr. Henry Phillips, juctor. Sir 
served Seats (Numbered) 74; may be had ath the 
Tavern, and of Mr. W. W. GRice, Secretary and 


Ror DISPENT AR for DISEASES of the EAR, 


Her Most Gra Gracious 
Vico-Patrons: is i Bosal ‘Highness Prinos Albert, 


Majenty 
oer Nia Mnjeaty the Kiog of the 


Bel K.G. 
President: His Grace the Prokehe egies KG. 
Troasurer: John Masterman, ene 
Surgeon ; William , Eeq., MRCS, 7 land. 


riptions or Douations will be thankfully reccived by Messrs. Masterman, Poters, 
"Richolas tans, mmbard-atreet + Messrn. aoa C2. ‘Strand; po Dispensary; and hen 

Harvey, Esq, Dentaan tha Depa: 2, Soho-square. 
HENRY Y SM THE, Secretary. 


=| Quy of LONDON ae ees for DISEASES of the 


Under the Patro oe ae “Maj bg ft teen 
and hin bc img ‘Hig! oe ‘the Prince bere ae. 
idoust— ee the Ea'l of CARLISLE 
His PRI ALBERT, KG. bw his 
ee G the FIRST STONE of han ie eet may oe Cee 
8 a y # place on ee o a 
Biuven oclocks ‘The flowtag meblemen and plemen ed to act aa 


The mont Noble th Marga ¢ Westar ‘Tho Hon ha MP 
‘Tho most Nc of The Hes Arner eee 


pe ROYAL FANCY BAZAAR in aid of the Funds of the 
HAUNEMANN HOSPITAL, under the Patronage of her 


‘al Highness the Duchess 
ot KENT and masy distinguished members of the Nobility, will i be held in the HANOVER-~ 
SQUARE ROOMS, on the 12th and 13th of JUNE, ‘The di be opened at Ons o'Cluck. 
Admission, first day, Hali-a-crown; day, ‘One Shilling. Children, both days, 


Sixpence. 


EDUCED TO ONE SHILLING.—DR. KAHN’S cele- 
brated ANATOMICAL Lap exhibited at the 1 SPN from Tem tn the be orang 


319, Oxford -street, peer 

till Ten at Night. aplanation fe Sirota a and Functions of 

will be delivered by an English Medical Gentleman every hour, "Admission ie Dentin 
Catalogues, 6d. 


OVENTRY.—The LADY GODIVA PROCESSION will 
iuigh® place on TURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1801, on « scale of magnificence hitherto un- 
equated, 
HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, REGENT'S-PARK, contain THREE ELEPUANTS and an ELEPHANT 


CALF, HIPPOPUT. RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES, and four pairs of LIONS.—Admis- 
1, 64, every day in Whiteun Week , except Saturdays, 


AUXHAL L.—BELL'S LOCOMUTIVE BALLOON 


dinary Entertainmonts 


Fi 
rare » Ad fission, Gardens are every evening, sore tha four 
jest Equestrians in the coat will ay if coujointly ; “ve Madame Lejars, Mdle. 
Pauline Curent, Mdite Palmyre Anato nad th % stupendous Picture of * The 
Temple of Concord,” with t Fireworks by Darby. Gorgvous Iituminations. 
Arban’s Band, and a host of Splendid novelties. Admission, Half-a-Crown. Doors open at 
Eight every eveuing. 
RUMORNE GARDENS, every aay during the WHITSUN 
la te ati aro SS with GRAND GaLAs, = ‘enotian Fotes, Fonats of 
“The Star of Beauty " 's celebrated Band of 80. 
The Bieibere Tice: Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, Dinners, Suppers, and Ke- 
freshments. Admission, One Shilling. Children Halepric, ‘Doors Reign ‘at ‘Three, cates 
ances by Boat or Omnibus after the Performances. ie Paneayes open in the afternoon, for 
Refreshments and Table d'Hote, by Refreshment Ticket, 6d. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — ROTATION 
ins. hy Sant ie ateat. pooacng’ at sata ay sonantcanna tele conte ances Sercaiion ny 
er A patels abconaor: Beets Eel: the on y living a 


the Gastitters’ simen in Europe. Lectures on 

Science, with beilliant —A Lecture on of Harp, by Frederick 

Chatterton, Esq., with org! iilsstrasions Mins Tlasche 7 BR A of Music. Two 

of of Splendid Dinolving Views. ‘Tho Diver and Diving Bell, &c, &¢.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
and # RH. 


XHIBITED. before her Most Craecae Majesty 
Prince Albert at Bucl SeEEe aire Pala ay tory and five following di 
RE-OPENED, 178, Pee ESLANN Wonderfully Toteiseting PIECE 
executed in BERLIN WOO! Stunding Trees Flower in full blors m, foiiage, aod 
natural beanty, Tho oe of Three Years’ Noone without Needle or Canvass. Is the 
nearest resemblance to nature ever seen. Admission, ls; Children, Half-price. 


RAND CELESTIAL FESTIVALS—ROYAL CHINESE 
JUNK-—The Mandarin Hesing having compteted the whole of his arran 

the National Feast of Lui ‘on bourd the * Keying," begs to announce that t 

iin sasieneats wit 

myriads 

in the course of the tening the Jub will bo 

‘and other amusements. ‘The whole con~ 

Is, Commence at Nino—Day amusements 


fighto by the celebrated Pekin 
cluding ‘vith « Grand Ball on deck, 
as usual, from Ten till Seven. aes 

ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—CHEAP TRIP to 


CAMBRIDGE.—On. totes si 1, a SPECIAL TRAIN will leave B Latare 


Fires. Jt 
Adm 


Station at 9 A.M., returning at 7 P.M., due in mech dsl Fare to Caml 
ck, Sa A limaltea Sumber of Hecond Claas Carriages will be provided at the fare of S6 each 
passenger. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—FIRST and SECOND 

CLASS TICKETS are isqued at « SINGLE FARE at all Stations between Londory 

ey pepemi nerd cece Joecay woul ‘and including the following Thursday pee tne ayy 

ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—ROYAL E} EXHIB. 

TION CHEAP TRAINS —For full particulars of tho nomerous Cheap ‘Traine te 
Eeagen curing Jens, 188!) Es ‘Time-books and Hand-bills, which may be procured at all 


‘TASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—CHEAP TRIP to 
CAMBRIDGE, 


d CaM SUNDAY—A SPECIAL TRAIN will leave an Station 

at. at al A.M,, returning at 6 P.M. iue in London at 

Tas rat. Faron to Cambridge and back—First Class, 66; is, 60 ; Third Claas, 4a, 
‘Station, May 5, 1851. By order, C. PLRONEY, Secretary. 


Ca de FER, EASTERN COUNTIES—Un CON- 


‘vor partira, CAMBRIDGE tous | De oe Peres oh 
ge earns Hearoe moins cng minutos, ‘minutes. | Le * 
Houres du Soir, ot arrivera 3 um slay ox Guat Pir dee deg 
Si paterr cl hve Ulnaan boy Ble Chadees tay Becoelnces 


ASTERN COUNTIES EISENBAHN.—JEDEN 
pe stone er eepinry ieep ror cna um 8 Une ein Viertal 
‘abgehen, und in London ein viertal vor oui 


MOS ie wird am 6 Ubr 
yf iet Fittes nach Casnbrldge und wieder warfck:—Iite Clana, Qe: Ste Clam a; Ste 
GROTTO, OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE. — 


‘This magnificent Work of Art. constructed by the Duke of Noweastle, ‘cot of 
eo —<) is ae on eapeeg eel SUNDAY, aud MONDAY Afternoon pt el Hallway . 
Waterloo Bridge, in one how 


WITH THE PRESENT DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
IS PUBLISHED 
A HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


.* For Replies to Correspondents, see page 533, 


BOOKS, &¢. RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
The Dovecots and the Aviary.——Essay on Church Reform ——Witme's Symbolic Map of 


Lent ae Uiay eine so8F Practices of Popery. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
A DOUBLE NUMBER 
or 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
INCLUDING 
AN EXHIBITION SUPPLEMENT 
Puick One SHILLING. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1851. 
Tr has long been the fashion to assert that the Scotch are pre- 
eminently a religious and well-educated people, If the fact be 
admitted, a second assertion generally follows, to the effect, that, 
for this great blessing, Scotland is entirely indebted to her ancient 
parochial system of education. But, like many other popular 
phrases and fashions, the assertion has no sufficient foundation in 
truth or reason, The Scotch are neither the eminently religious, 
nor the well-educated people they fondly believe themselves to be. 
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Paisley, Dundee, Leith, and Edinburgh, the old system is utterly 
inadequate. . In these great centres of activity, the rising gene- 
rations of the Scotch are without the proper means of instruction, 
Hitherto, all attempts to cope with the evil have either been 
nugatory or exceedingly trifling in results, although the 
three great religions bodies of Scotland are not separated from 
each other by any difference of dectrine which could lead to any 
such religious difficu'ties as are experienced in England. In the 
southern portion of the kingdom the rival sects haye such well- 
defined differences as to render religious instruction under a 
general system quite impossible, and to make secular instruction 
without religious teaching equally as distasteful to them all. But 
the Independent or Anti-burgher, the Free, and the Established 
Churches of Scotland have the same catechism and confession of faith, 
and only dispute upon matters of Church government, discipline, and 
patronage. But these disputes are, unfortunately, very bitter, espe- 
cially among the adherents of the Established and Free Churches, 
who quarrel in a manner which is perhaps very natural and very 
intelligible, but which is, nevertheless, ery deplorable. The 
question of the education of the people has thus become as 
tender a one in Scotland as it is in England, and the re- 
sult is, as stated by the Lord Advocate in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday night, that, out of 600,000 children who 
ought to be receiving education in that portion of the kingdom, no 
means of education are provided for at least 300,000. In ten 
years these 300,000 children will have grown up to manhood and 
‘womanhood unable to read or write. We agree with the Lord 
Advocate and with Lord ay ue that the prospect is appalling. 
Lord Melgund, to whom the friends cf popular enlightenment are 
under great obligations for the ability as well as the zeal 
which he has displayed, introduced a measure at the commence- 
ment of the present session, drawn up after long and patient 
investigation, of which the object was to diminish this crying 
evil, It passed its first reading by a small majority, 
and came before the House a second time on Wednesday. 
His Lordship pxesented an array of facts which was quite 
irresistible in support of his measure, in which he showed, not only 
that there was a deficiency of schools, but that many of the exist- 
ing schools -were of the worst description—not fit to be called 
schools at all, and not fit to be compared, for the quality 
of instruction or the capacity of the teachers, with the schools 
established in the workhouses and the prisons. His Lordship’s 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. | 

Queen ApELAIDE Memortan Fusp.—The first annual meeting of 
this society, established for the relief of te Female orphan children of officers 
in thenavy and marincs, as a memorial to the memory of the late lamented 
Queen Adelaide, was held at Willis’s Rooms on Monday; Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm presiding, The report stated that the society originated from the wish 
of an individnal to render one of the memorials suggested by national respect 
and affection for the character of the late Queen Adelaide a means of healing, in 
some degree, the distress in wh:ch her loss had involved those persons connected 
with the naval and marine services, who had hitherto been accustomed to look to 
the Royal bounty as a sure resource in time of need. The parties whom this 
charity was established to assist did not ask for the means of living in idleness, 
but to receive such assistance as would give them an education to enable them, 
by their industry, to live in comfort and respectability. The balance sheet 
showed that the total receipts had been £631 ls. 5d., and the expenditure 
£148 6s. 10d, They had an investment also vf £436 12s. 6d. 

Roya CoLteGe or Cuemisrry.—On Monday, the annual meeting 
of this institution took place at the college, Oxford-street; Mr. James Adam 
Gordon in the chair. The report stated, that, although the subscriptions had 
increased, the number of pupils had diminished, which had caused a slight 
decrease in the funds. During the past year the question of the supply of 
water to London had oceupied the attention of the Government; and Dr. Hof- - 
mann, with the sanction of the council, had undertaken the most extensive 
analysis of the different waters around the metropolis in order to ascertain from | 
whence the purest and best supply could be obtained. The financial statement 
showed the receipts to have amounted to £1689 17s, 2d., and the expenditure to 
£1520 14s, 4d., leaving a balance of £169 2s. 10d. ‘The report was unani- 
mously adopted, and a vote of thanks passed to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert for his continued patronage of the college. 

Rorau Boranic Sociury, Recent’s-Park.—On Saturday the 
second show of flowers for the season took place at the gardens of the society. 
In consequence, however, of the backward state of the flowers, tickets were ex- 
changed at the gates for Saturday, June 7th, when another show will be held. 
‘The rhododendron exhibited by Messrs, Standish and Noble were very fine, and 
contained some specimens o! tise brilliant crimson flower which had been here- 
tofore the great desideratum. The azaleas were in tolerable bloom, but did not 
contain anything very new. We must not omit to notice a fine specimen of tha 
Cupressus funebris, brought from the Vale of Tombs, on the Pekin River. ‘This 
is the first time the English public hashad an opportunity of seeing this graceful 
tree, It would be unfair to pass any especial criticism upon the present show,as 
it may be considered only preparatory. In consequence of the infiux of foreign 
visitors, the society has given notice that each fellow shall have the privilege of 
admitting four instead of two friends on Mondays, Tuesdays,and Fridays in each 
week, The drawingraom held at St. James's interfered with the attendance of 
visitors, but the society may hope for a more brilliant assemblage upon another 
occasion. The bands of the Royal Horse Guards Blue and Coldstream Guards 
were in attendance throughout the day. 

Nomination oF Surnirrs BY THE Lorp Mayor.—At the Court 
of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the Lord Mayor, according to ancient custom, nomi- 
Dated the following freemen of London to be publicly put in nomination for the 
office of Sheriff on Midsummer day; John Thomas Norris, Esq., spectacle- 
maker ; Thomas Cotterell, Esq., cordwainer ; Thomas Shepperson, Esq., spec- 


plan was a purely permissive act, giving the people of the towns 
the power to rate themselves for the establishment of schools for 
the religious, or, if they preferred the latter alternative, for the 
merely seculat education of the people. These schools were to be 
locally governed and managed, and to admit no test of religious ex- 

+ clusion against competent teachers. The facts stated by his Lordship 
were generally admitted and deplored, even by the opponents of the 
bill. It;was shown beyond the possibility of doubt, however much men. 
may differ as to the new machinery which is to be employed, that the 
old has failed in its purpose, and that a scandal exists among a 
Christian people, which must by some means or other be removed, 
TheGovernment, in the persons of the Prime Minister and of 
the Lord Advocate, supported the principles of Lord Mel- 
gund’s m without pledging themselves to all its specific 
details, ie speech of Lord John Russell upon this occasion 
was worthy of his former name and career. In replying to the 
allegation of Sir Robert Inglis, that the ancient parochial schools 
had effected much good, his Lordship was just as well as brilliant, 
“T quite agree,” he said, “inthe panegyric which the hon, mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford has pronounced upon the schools of 
Scotland, for I think they have been extremely useful and bene- 
ficial. I should have also agreed with the honourable member if 
he had pronounced a panegyric on the turnpike-roads of England, 
or the ancient oil lamps which formerly illuminated our streets. 
They were both great improvements over the former state of bar- 
barism and darkness in which we lived ; but I do not see why 
we may nob improve in our day, as our ancestors improved in 
theirs,’ 

The House of Commons, however, seemed to think other- 
wise. A majority of 137 against 124 decided in favour 
of the old oil lamps and semi-darkness, and against the 
full daylight which Lord Melgund and the Government 
were willing to provide. But, notwithstanding this result, 
there is good reason to hope that the subject will, in. 
consequence of this discussion, become sufficiently urgent to 
force attention at a future time. The very statement of the case 
is a public benefit; and when the facts are admitted with sorrow’ 
and shame, even by those who oppose the remedy sought, there. is 
reasonable ground to believe, that, sooner or Jater, a system of po- 
pular education will be devised which shall be more religious and 
useful, and less sectarian and worthless, than the half systems and 
no systems that are now prevalent, not only in Scotland, but in a 
more populous and important portion of the empire. 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 


Her Majesty having graciously consented to be present at a grand en_ 
tertainment to be given at the Guildhall on Wednesday, July 2, in 
honour of the Great Exhibition, the Court of Common Council, on 
Wednesday last, agreed to expend £5250 in fitting up the Guildhall for 
the occasion, and in providing a suitable banquet. 

The invitations are to include her Majesty’s suite, the foreign ambas- 
sadors and ministers, the great officers of state, official personages, mem- 
of the Houses of the Lords and Commons; other distinguished person- 
ages specially invited, the Royal and foreign commissioners, jurors, 
British and foreign, superintendents of classes, and successful exhibitors, 
heads of literary and scientific bodies, officers of the corporation, and 
other visitors, in all about 2100 personages, exclusive of the members 
of the corporation and their ladies. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


On Wednesday evening,, the whole of the state apartments at the Manston- 
House were thrown open to a brilliant circle of rank, science, beauty, and 
ashion, such as is seldom seen collected under one roof, even in the great metro- 
polis. The arrivals were incessant from nine to half-past ten o'clock, by which 
time every available corner of the civic palace was crowded to suffocation. The 
Egyptian Hall was brilliantly illuminated, and arranged as a concert-room, in 
which was performed a concert of English music, and we need hardly add that 
it formed the great point of attraction. In the ball-room were laid out various 
objects of interest contributed by friends of the Lord Mayor, among which were 
beautiful models of ships from the Admiralty, electro-plate from Messrs. Elking- 
ton’s, the beautiful and novel glass globes which now figure so frequently at 
public ente:tainments, some fine specimens of enameled glass, and last, though 
not least in interest, a rare and Pa manuscript chronicle of French history, 
sent from the City archives by the City Remembrancer. In other parts were 
flags from the Tower, and suits of armour from various quarters ; in short, 
nothing was: to give ¢elat to the welcome which our worthy chief magis- 
trate dispensed to his distinguished foreign and English guests. Between half- 
past 10 and 11 o'clock the scene was gay and attractive to an extraordinary de- 
gree, the wipe foreign and especially Eastern costumes giving quite a pic- 
torial character to groups, or rather crowds, which one met in every quarter. 
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tacleemaker ; and Joseph Turnley, Esq., merchant tailor. 

Brewer’s-court Raccrep Scuoois.—The annual meeting of the 
friends and patrons of these schools was held on Thursday, at the Music Hall, 
Store-street; the Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird inthe chair. The report stated 
that the school had progressed most favourably. An infant day-school had also 
been opened in September, and, on its opening, forty ragged urchins entered, 
which number had now increased to 200, and the daily attendance had reached 
130. The receipts for the year amounted to £124, and the expenditure to 
£107 3s., leaving a balance of £16 16s. 6d. 

Warer.oo-Brince Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
company was held, on Thursday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; Mr. F. Jenkins 
in the chair. The report stated that the receipts for tolls during the past half- 
year bad amounted to £8039 16s., whilst those of the corresponding period of 
the preceding half-year were £7367, showing an increase of £672. The bridge 
and roads continned in a most satisfactory state. The total receipts for the half- 
year were £8564, and the disbursements £8425, leaving a balance of £139. The 
report was adopted ; and, in course of discussion, it was intimated that there 
was every reason to believe that ere long this bridge would be taken by the Go- 
vernment, and opened to the public. 

Smrrurretp—Its Removan.—On Wednesday, the parliamentary 
committee decided that they would not admit evidence on the details of the plan 
Proposed by the corporation for the improvement of Smithfield-market Mr. 
Talbot, QC., then, on behalf of the corporation, said, that, as the committee had 
thought fit to deprive the corporation of the privilege, he had, on their behalf, 
to announce that they would not proceed further with the case, The hon. Chair- 
man inquired of the learned counsel, whether by this he meant to withdraw op- 
Position altogether. Mr. Talbot replied in the negative, and said they intended 
to carry their opposition before another tribunal (the House of Lords), where he 
‘trusted all parties would be permitted to be heard. Counsel for the corporation 
and others representing it then retired from the committee-room. After seme 
discussion, the room wascleared, and, on the re-admission of the public, after an 
absence of half an hour, which was spent in a state of speculative excitement . 
a3 to the result, the hon. Chairman intimated that the committee had resolved 
that the preamble of the bill (for providing a commodious market in the suburbs 
in lieu of Smithfield) was proved. 

THE Misertgs or a Porutar Leaper.—On Saturday, at the 
Hammersmith Police Court, a man, named Thomson, a tall powerful Scotchman, 
was charged with committing a violent assault upon Mr. Feargus O'Connor, M.P., 
at his residence at Notting-hill. Police Sergeant Davis, F 20,and constable 240, 
hearing a greet noise, ‘went into the front garden, where they found theman 

, Thomson with a bag of implements in his possession, and requested him to leave 
the premises. He refused to do so, and said he wonld not leave till he had seen 
O'Connor, who, he said, was a thief and a vagabond, and owed him betweeu 
£60 and £70, The sergeant told him he might take legal proceedings for the 
recovery of his debt, but he should not stop there. O'Connor came out of the 
house, and requested the police to take him away, when Thomson fiew upon 
O'Connor, and seizing him by the throat, attempted to choke him, broke his 
eye-glass and watch-chain, and it was with the greatest difficulty the police 
could pull him off. The bag in his possession, on being searched, was found to 
contain a large chisel, a pair of pincers, and two hammers, with which he said 
he intended to break into the house; and close to him was found a large stone, 

ig eight or nine pounds. Mr. Paynter, having cautioned the prisoner as 
to his future conduct, fined him 20s. for the assault, and ordered him to find 
bail, himself in £40, and two sureties in £20 each, to appear at the sessions, 
The fine not being paid, the prisoner was taken away in the van. Mr. O'Connor 
said the prisoner had been confined before for two months, for walking up 
and down outside his bank in New Oxford-street, and threatening his life. 

Fatat River Accrpents.—On Tuesday, Captain Artus, of the 
brig Melbourne, lying in Bugsby’s Hole, in attempting to ascend the side, missed 
his hold, fell into the water, and was drowned. Almost at the same time (twelve 
o'clock), Captain Downie, of the ship Mentor, lying off Stone-stairs, Wapping, 
fell overboard, and perished. About 3 o'clock ep m.,a boat, containing two men 
and a woman, was swamped near Alderman-stairs; the men were saved, but 
the female, Mrs. Coghlan, residing in Old Gravel-lane, was drowned. 

Birrus anp Deatus.—The births of 764 boys and 769 girls, in 
all 1533 children, were registered last week. The average number of six cor- 
responding weeks in 1845-50 was 1336. The mortality of the metropolis has 
been greater than usual during the four weeks of May. In the first three re- 
turns of the month the deaths numbered respectively, 1041, 1002, 1000; in 
the week ending last Saturday a dicrease occurred, but not of considerable 
amount, the number having fallen to 990. Taking the weeks corresponding 

to last week of the ten years 1841-50, it will be seen that the mortality, which in 
one instance fell so low as 736 (namely, in the fourth week of May, last year), 
did not in any case exceed 960, and that the average was 855. If this average 
be raised in proportion to the supposed rate of increase in the population, it will 
amount to 933; compared with which the 990 deaths of last week exhibit an 
increase of 57. The relative force with which the present mortality, so far as it 
differs from the average amount, falls on the young, the middle-aged, and the 
old, is shown by the following statement : — 


| cattle judge, Mr. Torr, of Aylesbury, was roasted 


EPITOME OF NEWS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert has contributed £25, and his 

race the Duke of Buccleuch £20, to the Nelson Memorial Fund. bee 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, when inspecting Mr, Martin’s 
new picture, “The Day of Jndgment,” on Tuesday last, was graciously pleased 
to signify his desire, through the Hon. Colonel Grey, to purchase Mr. Martin's 
picture of ** Moses viewing the Promised Land.” M! 

By a decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Knight Bruce, on Tuesday, 
Richard Henry Christian Hutchins, son of a Sussex gentleman who married in 
Calcutta, but who has for some time been a cripple, and an inmate of the 
Brighton Workhouse, has been declared entitled to a sum of £2184 18s. 6d., 
and interest, under the will of a maternal great uncle, a person of “ Chee-chee” 
extraction. 

On Saturday last the Protectionists of Hampshire, to the number 
of 500, entertained Mr. G. F. Young, in St, John’s Room, Winchester; T. W. 
Fleming, Esq., in the chair, 

Arrangements have been entered into by the trustees of the docks 
of Birkenhead and the Dock Warehouse Company to co-operate for carrying on 
the outer works of the docks on the plans of Mr. Abernethy, C E. We congra- 
tulate the promoters of Birkenhead on the important prospect these arrange- 
ments foreshadow, that a deep-water entrance, suited to the exigences of ihe 
times, will speedily be obtained. 

At the last Chester assizes, Thomas Smith, J. Fechan, James Hag- 
garty, and Matthew Griffin, with another prisoner, since discharged, were con- 
victed of a riot at Birkenhead, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
A petition praying for a mitigation of the sentence received 17,000 signatures in 
one day. Itwas presented to Sir George Grey by J. A. Roebuck, Esq., Sir 
George Stephen, and the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Upon consideration of 
the whole facts of the case, her Majesty the Queen ordered the immediate dis- 
charge of the prisoners, 

The Duke of Wellington has abated the rents of his Strathfieldsaye 
estates. His Grace inquired of the steward if he had made any abatement of 
the rentals. The steward replied that he had not, for the tenants had all paid 
cheerfully, without asking for any reduction. The Duke replied, that was the 
very reason why the abatement should be made, and he directed that it should 


be mace on the last. as wel] as en the renteis.of ire corrent year. 
By a “concordat” just terminated between the Crown of Portugal 
and the Holy See, the Goa priests are to have no jurisdiciion over the churches 


within the British territories. The Boitakhana Cuurch in Calcutta is the only 
one that is at present in charge of the Goanese padres, and may be expected 
now to be made over to Dr. Carew, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ca\.utta. 

A return procured by Sir B, Hall shows that the Bishop of Exeter 
holds, with the bishoprick, in commendam, the treasurership of tie cathedral, 
with a canonry, and the rectory of Shobrooke. The value of theformeris £1198. 
and of the latter, £280. Besides which he has a stall in Durham Cathedral, 
which averages about £2600 a year, There are 43 preferments in the diocese, 
ranging from £20 to £1000 a year. 

A meeting of influential gentlemen and tradesmen of the dio- 
cese of Exeter, members of the Church of England, was held on Saturday, at 
the Ather zum, to protest against the Synod proposed to be held by the Bishop 
of Exeter on the 25th inst; Sir John Kennaway, Bart., presided. A form of 
protest was unanimously adopted, and a committee was appointed to procure 
signatures, and take the necessary steps for its publication. 

The Parliamentary Committee on steam communication with India, 
China, and Australia, have decided by a majority of 11 to 5 in favour of the 
ae to Australia by the Cape, as being the most desirable for the transport of 

e mai’s. 

A Parliamentay paper, printed at the instance of Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, contains a return of the names of all persons, being collectors of the 
property, income, and assessed taxes, who have been in default from the Ist of 
January, 1848, to the 3lst December, 1850. 1t appears that the total number of 
defaulters is 77; namely, 43 on account of income-tax and 34 on account of 
assessed taxes. In the inajority of cases no security was given by the collectors, 
and in several instances the arrears, or a portion of them, have’ been recovered 
from the collectors themselves. The total amount of default during the three 
years did not exceed £20,000. 

The Edinburgh Witness, a strong Free Kirk and dissenting news- 
paper, in reviewing a book entitled ‘‘ Church Polity,” by Mr. A. C. Dick, makes 
the following candid admission, the result, probably, of the difficulty the Free 
Kirkites experience in “ raising the wind :”—* Dry-as-dust disquisitions on tle 
voluntary principle are now behind time. Sensible people are now beginning 
to see that Mr. Voluntary Principle—the enemy of all other principles—is but 
an unprincipled impostor.” 

A monster pike was captured on Thursday week, by Mr. Watson 
Tyson, of Hawkshead, whilst trolling opposite the Nap Point, Westmoreland. 
This is the third which has been taken within the present month, and weighs 
20 Ib., being the largest yet taken by a quarter of a pound. 

The Calcutta Englishman quotes a paragraph from a Sydney paper 
of February last, to the effect that two vessels had been discovered wrecked in 
St. George's Sound, supposed to haye belonged to Sir John Franklin, and that 
two of her Majesty’s brigs were despatched to ascertain the truth of the assertion. 

The ship Ardaseer, a Bombay vessel, Captain Lovett, was acciden- 
tally destroyed by fire on the 10th of April, about 100 miles off Penang. The 
crew effected their escape in safety, but, from the rapid progress of the flames, 
they were compelled to leave all their private property behind them. 

Great efforts are making in the United States, to induce Jenny 
Lind to visit California, and letters received from Mr. Barnum induce the belief 
that the object may be effected. 

Accounts to the 16th of March, from the Sandwich Islands, report 
aggressions on the part of the French, to repel which the King (Kamahamaha) 
and Government were about to appeal to the American Cabinet. The French 
authorities had threatened to destroy the fortress and blockade the port, in case 
the wine and brandy duties were not repealed ; they also demanded a seat in the 
Cabinet, and that in future all the official correspondence of the island should 
be carried onin the French language. The Cabinet will not assent to any one of 
the demands. - uf 

Galveston (Texas) letters contradict the reported death of Wild Cat, 
the Seminole Chief. i ' ar: 

Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton is appointed to administer the 
government of Barbadoes and the Windward Islands, in the place of Sir William 
Colebrooke, the Governor-in-Chief, during his leave of absence. Joseph Pope, 
Esq., is appointed treasurer of Prince Edward’s Island, 

George Poles, Charles Young, W. Swabey, J. Warburton, J. Pope, 
W. Warren Lord, J. Jardine, E. Whelan, and Stephen Rice, Esqs., are appointed 
memb-rs of the Executive Council of Prince Edward’s Island. | 

Mr. Richard Burnet, the extensive draper, in the Piazza, Covent- 
garden, has, with a praisewortoy liberality, presented the charity-school of St. 
Paul's, Covent-garden, with 1s. 6d. for each child, and 2s. 6d. for each teacher, 
to enable them to visit the Crystal Palace. 

On Sunday evening, Mr, Drew (a brother of Mr. Drew, dentist, St. 
James-street), residing at Chatham, in crossing the rails from the platform at 
Woolwich station, slipped down, and a train of empty carriages pa sing over 
him, killed him on the spot. } < A 

In the gardens of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, will be held, on the 
17th and 18th June, for the benefit of the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, 
an annual féte, embracing a bazaar, combined with & concert, upon a scale 
hitherto unknown in this country, and consisting of the bands of the six House- 
hold Regiments, and of the Royal Artillery, which, for the first time, will be 
formed into one corps, and perform together. ‘ 

The Giornale di Roma of the 17th ult. publishes a sentence of the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Sacred Consulta, condemning Pietro Ereoli, aged 34, 
to the galleys for 20 years, for having, on the night of the 10th of May, attempted 
to prevent one Luigi Ciannini from lighting a cigar he wanted to smoke; that 
being the form which the eee of ene to the Government, organised by 
the Propaganda of Mazzini, hasassumed. 

On Saturday, a Highland ox, weighing 140 stone, bred and fed by 
Sir Thomas Seabright, of Beechwood Park, Herts, and selected by the celebrated 
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Average of Ten i emoration of her Majesty’s birthday, amidst an immense 
Week ending last Saturday. Persons, we ‘ to i pulang the nobility and gentry, The evening terminated with a series of 
From birth to 15 years, there died .. 473... + 418 pyrotechnic illuminated tableau. i 
From 15to60 1. = Pe ps . 397 The Mayor of Limoges is about to place bronze plates, with appro- 
At 60 years upwards s Pe Keay se | 185 priate inscriptions,on the houses in that town in which the Chancellier d’Agues- 
the above it appears that last week was not more fatal than usual to per- seau, Marshal Jourdan, and Marshal Bugeaud were born. 
Sons of advanced age, while rather less than the usual number died in the A’ letter from Hobart Town states that Mr. Meagher the Irish 


middle stage of life, and that the augmented rate of mortality was entirely con- 
fined to the youthful part of the population. The pated epidemic class of 
diseases produced last week 220 fatal cases, and of these 169 occurred amongst 
children under fifteen years. Small-pox had fatal termination to 23 persons, 6 
of whom were twenty years of age and ie jee measles carried off 39 chil- 
dren, scarlatina 10, hooping-cough, 64, an 


exclusively confined 
contingent, and 


‘ate 136 deaths, which is rather , 
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laily reading of the barometer was 30.114 in. on Wed- 
get days it io and was 30.351 in. on 


the average. 
Doginning of ne week, and 


| tion of Mr. Crocker, at Drimpton, was discovered to be on fire. 


political exile, was about to be married to Miss Bennett, daughter of a farmer 
near New Norfolk. : x 
On Saturday afternoon, during the crowded promenade, M. Schweit- 
zer, a Swiss genueman, was thrown with great violence from his horse, and sus~ 
tained, in addition to other injuries, a very severe and complicated compound 
fracture of the arm. Two medical gentlemen, Mr. Garrett and Mr. M‘Whinnie, 
were fortunately present, and promptly rendered every assistance, and it is 
hoped that the limb may be saved. Prince Albert, who witnessed the accident, 
sent Colone! Seymour, in the evening and Sunday, to make inquiries after 
the unfortunate gentleman at M. Schweitzer’s residence in Jermyn-street, 
‘About three o’clock on Wednesday week, a farm-house inthe occupa~ 
= oie ech had 
scape before the whole premises were in flames. ie fire raged 
pong te ae that before it can be subdued four cottages were con- 
sumed, The fire was caused by an incendiary. 5 ‘. 
The Duke of Leinster has recently as peel gage yale! Meek Kil- 
reland) to Scotch farmers, and upwards 0 ‘y of the new are 
oe poo Athy and Castledermot. Near Roscommon po 
Cheshire farmers located ; their farms adjoin, and are about 100 Trish. ac each. 
The following paragraph, under the head of * mesamerism,” 
in a Dublin paper :—‘‘It may be in the recollection of our esas Sir 
Philip Crampton, some time since, in order to test the powers to be 
sessed by persons in what is called the clairvoyant state, 12 the mys~— 
terious influence of mesmerism, offered to encloses a bank note ei ha 
sealed env , which should become the property of or at who 
could, while and in the mesmeric sleep, tell its number, 
This challenge has been accepted by Mr, Hill H, Hardy.” 
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MR, WYLD’S MODEL OF THE KARTH—SECTIONAL VIEW.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) ; 


; ASCOT RACE PLATE. 
Tue three Cups, or groups, contended for in the past week, at Ascot, are 
fine specimens of modelling and construction, and will support the re- 


putation of their respective artists. 
The principal prize, the Emprror of Russta’s VASE, is modelled by 
Mr. Cotterill, atid manufactured by Messrs. Garrard, goldsmiths to the 
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PLATE,—THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA'S VASE. 


Crown, Haymarket. It is a shell-shaped cistern, or wine-cooler, sup- | 


ported on scrolls, which rest on a base of ebony ; the surmounting group 
being 2 sledge attacked by wolves. The composition is remarkably fine, 
and the execution alike meritorious. 

The QueEy’s Gop Cur is by the-same artist and manufacturers, It 
is a group of travellers in the desert, at their place of repose for the 
evening, a camel and its driver, and a Turkish horseman, whose Arab 
steed is displaying his characteristic antipathy to the camel. 


| The Rorat Hunt Cup, the third prize, is from a design of Mr. A 
Brown, manufactured at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell 
(successors to Storr and Mortimer), New Bond-street, goldsmiths and 

_ silversmiths to her Majesty. It is a ‘cup of the Italian school, and is 

surmounted with a Highland deer-stalker and his.dog: the vase is deco- 

rated with oak, and bears a group of stags; and at the foot are a blood 
hound, staghound, and greyhound. The whole is cleverly modelled, an 

ably executed in silver, 4 
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ASCOT HEATH RACES. 
TUESDAY. 

From the outline of the engagements for the weck published on Monday, it 
was evident that the prospects of the meeting in respect of sport were barely up 
to the Ascot standard; and, in particular, that the attractions of the third and 
Inst dsya were materially lessened by the withdrawal of the Flying Dutchman 
and Voltigeur from the Emperor's Plate, and the discontinuance of the Great 
Western Railway Handicap. With the provision for the first day (always the j 
best of the four) no fault could be found; as, allowing for the probality of 
Snall fields for three or four races, it included many events of interest. The 
mecting commenced most favourably as regarded weather, and with an éclat 
which the presence of her Majesty alono could havé given, | 

The Court movements have always been so remarkable for punctuality, that 
some little surprise was manifested at the non-appearance of the Royal cortége 
at the entrance of the new mile until a few minutes of the time fixed for the frst 
race—half-past one. It consisted of nine carriages-and-four, preceded as usual 
by the Master of the Bucklounds and the Royal huntsman, and was attended 
by the usual retinne of mounted servants. In the carriage with the Queen were 
the Princess Royal, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands. Prince Albert followed in the next, with the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
In the other carriages were the Prince of Leinnigen, the Dukes of Devonshire, 
Norfolk, and Newcastle; the Marquises of Westminster and Abercorn, the 
Countess of Besborough, Sir George and Lady Groy, Lady Olivia Grosvenor, 
Lady Adeliza Howard, Lady Constance Gower, Lord William Powlett, and the 
Lords and Ladies in Waiting. It is searcely necessary to add that her Majosty’s 
reception was loyal and affectionate. It was graciously acknowledged. 

The Grand Stand, which has undergone several improvements since Jast year, 
one of the most important being the raising of the lawn so as to admit of a much 
better view of the racing than heretofore, was very fully and fashionably at. 
tended. We noticed in it nd in the smaller stands appropriated to the stewai 
of the races and the Joekey Club the following influential members of the aris- 
tocratic and sporting circles :—His Excellency the Swedish Min‘ster; Dukes of 
Rutland, Richmond, and Buccleuch; Marquises of Exeter, Waterford, Ely. 
Stafford, Drogheda, Kildare, Worcester, and Clanricarde: Marchione sos of | 
Ailesbury, Drogheda, Stafford, and Kildare; Earls Zetland, Granville, 
March, Eglinton, Uxbridge, Strathmore, Stradbroke, Chesterfield, Wilton, 
Euston, Mansfleld, Grosvenor, Cardigan, Glengall, Durham, and Airl 
Countesses Granville, March, Eglinton, Strathmore, Chesterfield, and Wilto: 
Viscount Canterbury, Maidstone, Clifden, Torrington, Enfield, Villiers, Las- 
celles, Cranley, Newport, Newark, Anson, Dungarvon, Exmouth, and Emlyn; 
Viseountesses Cranley, Torrington, Enfield, Newport, Emlyn; Lords Stanley, 
Robert Pelham, Clinton, Ribblesdale, Burleigh,.H. Gordon Lennox, G orge 
Paget, Villiers ; Ladies Bateman, Elizabeth Lascelles, Burleigh, Elizabeth Grey 
Egerton, &c.; Hon. Messrs, $. Herbert, R. Boyle, H. Pitt. Captain Rous, 
Frederick Villiers, Fraucis Villiers, James Macdonald, E. Lascelles, A. Hood, G. 
Anson, G. Barrington, W. Bagot, Cecil Forester, — Petre, F. Laveson. C. B. 
Phipps, S. Lumley, &¢.; Hon, Mesdumes White, Melville, G. Anson, A. Villiers, 
S. Herbert, Phipps, &c,; Sirs J, Hawley, W. Fraser, W. VV ynn, W. Codring- 
ton, G, H. Boswell, Colonel Peel, Colonel Newton, Colonel Wyndham, &e. 

It will be seen from the above list that the display of ‘rank, beauty, and 
fashion” was worthy of Ascot. We cannot speak so well of the general attend- 
ance, which, it must be admitted, was below the average, The receipts at the 
Stand were the groatest ever known on the first day. 


Re 
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Wednesday, with more than ordinary éclat. 


royal standards, union-jacks, and el 
the river above bridge was covered with craft of all forms and sizes. The no~ 
bility and gentry from all parts of the kingdom were continually arriving 
throughout the day. 
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| was known that Lord Eglinton had been in treaty for, bnt it was not 
known until within a few minutes of the race that the offer had been 
declined, and the horse would not run, Of the race itself, all that 
need be said is, that Woolwich waited on the favourite until within 
the distance, and won cleverly by a length, For the New Stakes, twelve 
came to the post, Brother t» Elthiron winning easily by a length. To this 
followed the £70 plate immediately after the running for which Her Majesty 
took her departure, amidst hearty plaudits. The “Queen's weather,” as it 
has been styled, did not hold good to-day, for immediately after the cup was 
run for, the rain began to come down, and never ceased till the close of the 
races, at half-past five—the course looking like & forest of umbrellas, and the 
formation of # regular betting-ring rendered impossible. The fashionables 
present were very numerous, and the races of the day were got through as sa- 
tisfactorily as possible. The following is the return of the races:— 


The Visitons’ Puare.—Ninus, 1. Artisan, 2. 
The Emrenon’s Prarz —Woolwich, |. Little Jack, 2. 


Sr. James's Patace Stakes.—The Ban, 1, Midas, 2. 

The New Sraxes,—Brother to ee Grey Tommy, 2. 
Puate of £70.—Flare-up, 1. Despair, 2. 
Sweerstakxs of 50 sovs each.— Phiegethon, 1, Phlegra, 2. 


The Sranp Puate.—Preslaw, 1, Joe Muggins, 2. 


| 


NATIONAL SPORTS. | 


To the cosmopolite gathering at Epsom, and the Royal and aristocratic ré- 
union at Ascot, will succeed a meeting of a very different character on Moulsey 
Hnrat, on Wednesday and Thursday next. It is essentially for the * million,” 
and affords abundance of fun and sport, without those restraints which prevail 
at most other places, We see every reason to vnticipate better racing, and more 
of it than usual. The other meetings are, Epping, on Monday; Manchester, 
with a good list, on the same days as Hampton—a bad arrangement ; Cogges. 
hall,on Wednesday ; Southwell, on Thursday; and Knighton, on Friday. 

Cricket Frxrures.—Monday, an All England match at Lord’s; and matches 
at Streatham and Derby. Tuesday, a match at Wolverhampton ; Wednesday, 
matches at Westminster (Househo.d Troops) and Sevenoaks ; and Thursday, at 
Oxford and Kennington Oval. 

Aqua’ .—On Tuesday, the Royal London Yacht Club match from Erith to 
Chapman Head and back ; and on Saturday, the Isleworth regatta, 


TATTERSALL'S, 


ASCOT STAKES. 


Monpar.— Business was too dull this afternoon to require more than a return 
1 wget Abderia: 
Ep Seu ecg 


of the market prices :— 
hh 
THE QUEEN'S VASE. 


9 to 2 agat Vatican (t) 
7 to 1 — Ballet Girl 

410 1 agst Monica colt | Sto 1 agat Little Jack 
THRES-YEAR-OLD TRIENNIAL.—S to 4 aget Miserrima 


ia RY STAKES. Fei seeainies 
to 4 agst Bro, to Fithl $ to 1 aget Queen Anne colt * 
dha Ri he! i: Lee Sto 2 agst Kussbyrough. 


TUK EMPEROR'S PLATE.—7 to 4 agst Trouncer, 


DEKBY, 
2h to | agat King of Trumy 40 to 1 agst Houlaken (t) 
3310.1 = Queen Anna celt | 40to 1 Maldstone () 
49 to 1 —— Homebrewed (t) 

‘ST. LEGER. 


ETON REGATTA. 
This brilliant and animating affair, so interesting to Etonians, came off on 


Early in the morning, the Ait, boats, barges, and wharfs were decorated with 
ant banners, of every hue and device, and 


10 to 1 agst Cheerful 


| 


H 


16 to 1 aget loot 
0 to 1 —— Brother to Elthi- 
thiron 


15 to | agat Exeter (1) 15 to 1 agst Mountain Deor 


At half-past six o’clock, a little before the time of the starting of the boats for j 


Old Surley, the Brocas was crowded with fashionables. 


Shortly before seven o'clock his Royal Highness Prince Albert unexpectedly 
| 


rode into the Brocas, affording the highest gratification to all present, 


At seven o'clock the boats left for Surley Hall in the following manner :— 


UPPER BOATS. 
Monarch, 10-oar.—Blundell, ma., captain of the boats; Mr. Trefusis, Graham, 
Warre, Watson, Luttrell, Welby, Nevill, Byng, Legee. Freemantle, steerer, 
Victory.—Meade King, second captain; Clive, Bridges, Antrobus, Barton, 
Giles, Robertson, Johnson. Pemberton, steerer. 
Prince of Wales,—Ewart, captain; Rolt, Arkwright, Earl of Lincoln, Lons- 
dale, Fitzgerald, Scott, ma., Prodgers, Gwynne. steerer. | 
LOWER BOATS, 
Britannia.—Pemberton, captain of the lower boats; Mr. Fiennes, Clayton, , 
Lord Hervey, Fletcher, Rendel, Chapman, Mynors. Lord E. Clinton, steerer. 
Dreadnought.—Arbuthnot, captain; Wigram, ma., y, Field, Tyssen, 


West, Radclyffe, ——-, ——, steerer. 
, mi., ——, Lloyd, Heneage, Whitley, Moore, 


r. 
Thetis.—Peach, captain; Blundell, 


Campion. Clough, ma., steerer. 
St. George —Harding, captain; ——, Parish, Sir B. Henniker, Seale, Hayne, 
——,——, Berners. Mr. Bertie, steerer. 


On arriving at Surly Hall, the gentlemen partook of an elegant repast, which 


was set out for them in a meadow on the opposite shore; after which the boats 
were again manned in the same order they arrived, and the crews returned to 
Windsor Bridge, which they reached about nine o'clock, where a brilliant dis- 


aI play of fireworks took place, and the company dispersed. 


Sanne 


MR. WYLD’S MODEL OF THE EARTH. 


Tue gigantic Globe of Mr. James Wyld, M.P., now opened in Leicester- 
square, is modelled on a scale of ten geographical miles to an inch 
horizontal, or six inches to a degree, and it is one mile to an inch 
vertical, the diameter being sixty feet. By means of a gradual ascent 
at different stages, this colossal figure of the earth, with its mountain and 
valley, sea and river, may be viewed from a moderate distance, .The 
objects just mentioned are represented by numberless raised blocks, 
and castings in plaster, figured on the interior concave of the sphere, the 


inti 


AERTS TOT Se t fittings up of which must have been both difficult and expensive. The 
rat i President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his late address, stated 
eRe that Mr. Wyld was good enough to show and explain to him the whole 


THE QUEEN’S GOLD VASE. 


Immediately after the arrival of her Majesty racing commenced, and proceeded 
upto the Ascot Stakes, which was not run until near four o'clock. Immes 
diately after its decision, the illustrious party in the Royal Stand departed for 
Windsor Castle. Five races succeaded the Handicap, and about half past six a 
Jong and most excellent day's sport was brought toa close. The following are 
the results :— 

The Taran Stakes of 5 sovs. each, and 50 added.—Mr, Death's The Moor (W- 
Abdule), 1. Capt Archdall's Sphynx (Kichards), 2. 

The Goud Vase given by her Majesty, added to a es of 20 sovs. each. 
—Mr. Greville’s Cariboo (Flatman), 1. Lord Exeter's Little Jack (Robinson), 2. 

The Propuck Sweerstakes of 50 sovs. each.—Sir J. Hawley's Merry Peal (J. 
Marson), 1. Lord Caledon’s Aaron Smith (Marlow), 2. 

The Ascot Stakes of 25 sovs. each.—Sir J. Hawley's Vatican (Flatman), 1, 
Lord Wilton’s Herbert (Crouch), 2. 

The Ascor Tarenniat STAKES of 10 sova each, and 100 added.—Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Red Hind (Kitchener), 1. Mr. J. Scott’s Songstress (Templeman), 2. 

The Ascor Denny Stakes of 50 sovs each.—Lord Exeter’s Phiegethon (Mar- 
low), 1. Sir J, Hawley’s the Ban (J. Marson), 2. 

The Skconp Ascot TRIENNIAL STAKES of 10 sovs each, with 100 added,— 
Lord J. Scott's Miserrima (Whitehouse), 1. Lord Eglinton’s Cneus (Marlow), 2. 

The WELCOME Stakes of 20 sors cach,—Mr. Powney’s Lamartine (A, Day), L. 
Mr_Nevill’s Artisan (F. Butler), 2. 

Sweerstaxss of 50 sovs each.—Lord Dorchester's The Chase (A. Day), 1. 
Mr, Payne's Hirsuta (Flatman), 2. 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘To-tay there was a very fair show of fashionable company in the Grand Stand, 
inclading his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The subjoined descrip- 
tion of the racing will show a very satisfactory “ total,’”’ a large field for the Hunt 
Cup, ard a sequence of five “coups” in favour of the fielders :— 


The Royat Hont Cor of 200 sovs—Mr. H. Robinson’s Sir Charles (H. 
Goxter), 1. Lord Clifden’s § ronebow (Fiatman), 2. . 

‘The Cononarion Stakes of 100 sovs. each.—Mr. Grenville’s Barcelona (Flat~ 
man), 1. Sir J. "s Merry Peel (J. Marson), 2. 

Puate of £70 ).— Mr. a's Philippe (Mahon), 1. Mr. 
Hughes's b f by Cowl out of Celandine (Cowley), 2. 

Hee esTr's Plato of 100 guineas.—Mr. Arnold's Pitsford (A, Day), 1. 


THURSDAY. 
If the list of racing for to-day fell somewhat short of that of Tuesday, {t was 
still satisfactory in quantity, though we cannot say much for the quality, 
he Queen and Royal party arrived on the course shortly before half past-one 
oe . 


Oy his’ Royal Highness Prince 
val on tho course and on their 
nt ith the Royal Gober 
Visitors’ Plate—came off, and was 
the Emperor's Plate. There was but 
existing with regard to Bussborough, 


of his undertaking, with which he was both surprised and pleased. 
“ Recollecting that only a limited part of the sphere can meet the eye at 
once, it occurred to Mr. Wyld, that, by figuring the earth’s surface on 
the interior instead of the exterior of his globe, the observer would be 
enabled to embrace the distribution of land and water, with the phy- 
sical features of the Globe, at one view. And in this,” added the pre- 
sident, “he has succeeded; from the great size, the examiner of de- 
tails is hardly aware that he is gazing on a cavity. The attempt is 
well worthy of the projector and of the spirit of the age.” 

Little need be added to such high authority; but the last phrase re- 
minds us that Mr. Wyld has himself recorded, that, “ but for the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, his work would never have been undertaken. The con- 
gregation in London of the different nations and races of our empire 
and of the world was deemed the proper moment for the completion of 
& great model of the Earth's surface, and the realisation of a thought 
which had for many years occupied his mind.” We are also informed, 
that, had time or the occasion permitted, and had obstructions not 
been offered by some of the inhabitants of Leicester-square, Mr. Wyld 
would have endeavoured, by the formation of attached galleries, class- 
rooms, and museums, to render the institution still more available for 


: | 
pection, the observer cannot fail of being deeply im- 
pressed with the disproportion of land and water. “Once water was 
the world.” Here are great oceans, covering 150,000,000 square miles, 
continents and isles occupying only 60,000,000. The immense expanse 
of water, it has been observed, “in the southern hemisphere is brought 
out in bets et airgd with the wide-spread lands of the northern ; and 
the chai of mountains, which are remarkable features of the | 
Earth’s surface, are shown to be ranged in a circle round the ocean and 
the Indian Sea. The water-shed, or riyer-course, of every country is 
laid down, and the great areas are 
nected, of course, with the elevations and 


translation, 
be added, and further 
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the status of an in- 


THE THEATRES, 


HER MAJESTY’S, 

Malle, Cruvelli appeared on Saturday night as Vorma, After the versions of 
this character presented by Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Mdlle. Parodi, and Madame 
Fiorentini, since the secession of Grisi, and the results of those successive at- 
tempts on public opinion, it was perilous policy to pursue for Mdlle. Cravelli to 
risk the delineation ; her reputation will, however, not suffer by the attempt, 
altiough it is a performance which will most assuredly not take the town by 
storm. The talents of Mdlle. Cruvelli are great; but her style isin a state of 
transition ; she has yet to moderate the very exuggerated tendencies she exhi- 
bited on her first appearance three years since, She has all the elements to 
occupy the highest position, and she can well afford to be told that her 
defects can easily be remedied if she will but study in the right school. 
Nature has gifted her with a rich, sonorous, and powerful voice of extra- 
ordinary compass ; but she essays effects with this noble organ that she cannot 
achieve ; she forces the higher notes of the register in harsh roulades, in order 
to make a clap-trap contrast with her contralto notes, Her vocalisation was 
most legitimate and pleasing in the mezza voce passages of tenderness; in 
the delivery of the loftier emotions she was less successful: to arrive at 
the happy medium between impetuosity and exaggeration in the aria 
infuriatais the great secret of histrionic and vocal genius, Madame Cru- 
Yelli made one striking approach to sublimity in the cabaletta of the cava- 
tina, but marred the impression subsequently by over-ambitious cadenzas. 
The recitative lacked matory algnity in the expression of maternal 
affection she was more fortunate; but in the trio finale the denunciation 
of Pollio, “Oh! di qual sei la vittima,” was given with more dragging irony 
than rapid bit and therefore failed to excite the auditory. We object, 
also, to Mdlle. Cruvelli’s attitude at the close of the finale, as a complete mis- 
conception ; she points with one arm of defiance at the faithless Toman, and 
places the other hand on the head of Adaiyisa, as if in the way of motherly pro- 
tection and blessing. Is this natural on the part of the fiery Priestess of the 
Druids, who has just discovered that Adalgisa, whom Norma has released 
from her vows, is her favoured rival? The head too much upraised and the 
tine 100 SIRT | walnsd sre oneness PL scccrias very easily modified; but, 
gencrally, it may be suggested to ie. velli that 4 more subdued reading 
will increase the interestin her Norma. ae 

Madame Guiliani’s Ada/gisa was excellently sung; and in both duos, with 
Norma, she fully participated in the plaudits of the audience. She is an admi- 
rable musician; and, with a more sympathetic voice, would be as effective in the 
Atigh Priestess as many artistes of infinitely higher pretensions. Pardini is de- 
ficient in power ; otherwise there was much merit in his Polio, for the music of 
which his compass and quality of voice tells well. Lablache's Oroveso was full of 
dignity, his ponderous tones telling in the concerted pieces ; his one exclamation, 
“ Madre !” in the last scene, was sublime, and more powerfully truthful in sen- 
timent and thrilling in effect than all the screamings and contortions of all 
the other artistes in the cast put together—such is the true force of histrionic 


genius. 

The ballet of “Le Diable & Quatre,” in which Carlotta Grisi dances so exqui- 
sitely, and mimes so eloquently and piqnantly, concluded the entertainments, 
the house being quite crowded, and Cruyelli’s imy ation having been ho- 
noured with every porsible ovation. As there is a ballet in the way by M. St. 
Georges and Taglioni, for Mdlle. Monti, would it not be a source of increased 
attraction if Carlotta Grisi could be included in the cast? Two such mimes as 
Mouti and Carlotta Grisi are indeed rarely :een. 

On Tuesday night there was a fashionable assemblage to witness Sontag and 
Lablache in Ponte oot Nozze.” The po!ka duo betweer these two great 
artists and the polka variations of the prima donna created the usual sensation. 
Her polacca was encored, as also the duo (‘ Barcarola”) with Gardoni, 
and the trio with Guiliani and Ida Bertrand. The ballet was the picturesque 
“L’le des Amours.” 

On Wednesday night, Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” was given, for the fourth time, 
with Mdlle, Crnvelli, Madame Guiliani, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signori Coletti, 
Balanchi, Mercuriali, and Casanova ;. followed by the second, third, and fifth 
acts of Auber’s * Gustave,” sustained by Mdlle. Fiorentini, Mdlle. Feller, and 
Malle. Caroline Duprez, Signor Calzolari, Lorenzo, F. Lablache, and M. Poultier, 
Amalia Ferraris danced in the Pas des Folies, in the ball-room scene. 

On Thursday night, Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale ” was revived, Madame Sontag 
resuming her beautiful performance of Norma, and the leviathan of bassi ap- 
Pearing as Don Pasquale. The piquant acting and brilliant yocalisation of Sontag, 
and the unctuous humour of Lablache, render this work ove of the most 
operas in the repertory. To appreciate the high artistic intelligence cf Lablache, 
it is only necessary to contrast his Don Pasguale and Baron d'Acetosa (Tre 
Nozze”); similar as the two characters are, he presents them under two totally 
different aspects. The last act of ‘ Lucia,” with Mdlle, Caroline Duprez and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, a selection from “ Esmeralda,” with ‘Les Cosmopolites,” con- 
cluded the attractive programme. 

Last night (Friday), for the fourth soir’e extraordinaire Bellini's “Norma” 
= announced, with the 2nd and 3rd acts of * Masaniello” and “Les Mé- 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,” was given for the second time, last Saturday night, to 
8 well-filled house ; the two overtures wera again rapturously encored, and the 
accompaniments throughout, so finely executed under Costa's direction, were 
the main sources of attraction. Madame Castellan, Mdlle. Bertrandi, Signori 
Tamberlik, Tagliatico, Stigelli, Polonini, and Herr Formes, constituted a magni- 
ficent ensemble in the cast. 

On Tuesday night, * Lucrezia Borgia,’ with the second act of “ Der Frey- 
es sustained by Mdme. Castellan, Malle. Bertrandi, Tamberlik, Polonini, 
ani 


‘play of histrionic supremacy. 
roused the auditory to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, the pit rising en masse 
as usnal at her noblest points, and that there was no end to the ovations at the 
close of each act. es 

The majestic Oroveso of Formds, the startling ing of Tamberlik a: 
Pollio (no tener having so forcibly relieved this part from its Tepulsiveness), 
and the admirable exertions of the orchestra (including the military band) and 
chorus, completed the fine ensemble. 

On Thursday, for the extra night, Mozart’s immortal “Don Giovanni” was 
revived with the following cast:—Donna Anna, Mime. Grisi; Donna Elvira, 
Mdlle.3Bertrandi; Zerlina, Mdme, Castellan ; // Commendatore, Signor Taglia- 
fico; Aasetto, Herr Polonini; Don Ottavio. Signor Tamberlik ; Lenora Bert 
Formés ; and Don Giovanni, Signor Tamburini. 


which was demanded twice. N could be finer than his vocalisation: he 
made a great effect also in the finale of the first act. The “ Batti, batti,” and 
iusto elsier pe by Grisi, Bertrandi, aud ‘Tampberlik. rite pare aaoioes it 

g Sart was a 
ensemble, and the was filled to overfiow. 

ST. JAMES’. 
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domestic interest of the subject. Mr. Wigan, as the licentious Duke, played 
‘with his accustomed verve and intelligence; nor may we pass over Mrs. Win- 
stanly a3 the Marchioness de Pri. She looked the character grandly and 
acted it forcibly. The house was crowded, and the piece 1 bora successful. 


The scenery, it need scarcely be added, wan beautifully 


SS 
MUSIC, 


ERNST’S CONCERT. 

The above grand entertainment, given on Monday night, at the Hanover 
Rooms, which were filled to overflow, has been tle musical event of the week. 
‘There was a full orchestra, of which Mr. Lavenu and Mr. Eckert were alternately 
conductors, and Mr. Willy first violin. Weber's * Der Freyschiitz,” and aspirired 
overture in E of the Auber school, “ Anne of Gierstein,” by Lavenu, with the 
march from Mendelssohn's * Midsummer Nicht’s Dream,” were finely executed. 
Mz. Silas performed admirably an andante and finale from his concerto in C 
minor, composed when he was quite a boy, but containing evidence of his early 
genius. The slow movement is scored in beautiful and picturesque style; the 
rondo required a more distinctive theme than it possessed to invest it with in- 
terest. Piatii and Bottesini, in a concertino duo, for violoncello and contra-basso, 
on themes from Bellini’s “ Puritani,” displayed their astonishing acquirements on 
their respective instruments to the highest advan’ each developing impas- 
sioned feeling in the flowing cantabile, and aston’ the auditory by prodi- 
gious execution; the contra-basso being, of eourse, the most marvellous exhi- 
Dition, on accourit of the impracticable character of the donble bass. Ernst 
layed three times: first, Beethoven's only violin concerto; secondly, his own 
weiful composition, the “Rondo Papageno;” and, finally,-the'* fl Pirata”’ 
caprice. It; was the general remark that Ernst was never heard to greater per- 
fection ; the reading of the concerto, so ungrateful for the executant, was poetic 
and intellectual, and the digital skill and wonderful bowing in the two cadences 
which he had invented for the close of the first and last movements quite elec- 
trified the assemblage, amongst which were the most famed professors and con- 
ny 1 Whose enthusiasm was shared by the bandand general company in the 
highest degree. The speciality of the genius of Ernst on the violin is, in his 
instance, the triumph of mind over matter, He reads the composer he illus- 
trates, with @ more quick perception and a greater amount of sensibility than 
any other violinist; his excessive nervous susceptibility may at times make him 
less sure and finished than his competitors, but from Ernst the hearer may be 
certain to have the most refined ing and the most subtle and vivid develop- 
ment of the composer's intentions. In pathos in an andante he has no equal; 
and the individuality with which he invests the ideas of the classic masters 
is his exelusive achievement. The vocal selections were allotted to 
Miss Catherine Hayes, Malle. Zerr, Madame Marra, Mdlle. Graumann, Miss 
Browne, Herr Reichart, Herr Stockhausen, and Mr. Augustus Braham.’ Miss 
Catherine Hayes powerfully affected her auditory by her pathetic rendering of 
Fides's air," Ah! mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete;” and in the rondo 
finale, from the **Sonnambula,” caused an equal Jurore, Madame Marra is 
another German débutante, who, like Mdlle. Zerr, aims at imitations of the 
roulades of birds, for whose chirping, however, au naturel, we own a decided 
preference, sincerely wishing that the astonishing achievements of the two Teu- 
tonic songetresses had been impossible. 


MUSICAL UNION, 

The scheme of Tuesday’s extra matinée included Onslow's quintet (adagio and 
rondo), in which Bottesini played the violoncello part on the contra-basso ; 
Mozart's quartet in D; the posthumous andante in E; and scherzo in F minor, 
Me Faptinaenrat played by Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti; and Mendelssohn’s 
pian forte trio in C minor, Op. 66, executed by C;Hallé, Sainton, and Piatti; a 
new solo on the contra-basso, by Bottesini, affording a rich treat, and executed 
to perfection ; and asong, by Schubert, sung by Belohers, which was encored. 
There was a very fall attendance, including the Duke and Duchess ot Rox- 
burghe, the Karl of Falmouth, Dean Milman, several foreign commissioners of the 
Exhibition, Hausmann, Ernst, Berlioz the composer, &c. Erust leads at the 
filth matinée ; and a new violoncellist, Herr Seligmann, from Paris, will make 
his débi¢ at the next extra meeting. 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

M Billet,on Monday, at the Hanover Rooms, commenced a series of three mati- 
nees for classical pianoforte and vocal music ; he dae Beethoven's Sonata in A, 
Op. 191; Weber's Polacca in £, ‘* L’Hilarité ;” Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capricioso 
in E minor, Op. 14; and studies by Steibelt, Moscheles, Chopin, Potter, and 
Kalkbrenner. The instrumental pieces were delightfully relieved by the charm- 
ing vocalisation of Madame Anna Thillon in French romances and an air by 

and by the chaste style of Herr Stigelli in German Heder. 

Signor Brizzi gave his annual matinée musicale, last Monday, at the Queen 
Anne-street Rooms, assisted Signor Golinelli, a pianist from Bologna, 
Madame Grisi, Madame’ an Madeens Biscaccianti,Signor Tamberlik, Coletti, 
Ciabatta, Mei, Polonini, Tamburini, jun., R. Costa, with Alary and Biletta as 
accompanyists. A preghiera, by Costa, for male voices, was performed under 
the direction of his brother, Mr. R. Costa, and was unanimously encored, being 
well voiced and richly harmonised. 

Mr. John Parry's ‘“ Notes” attracted a large auditory in the Music Hall, last 
Monday night, 

Miss Lizzy Stuart and Mr. G. Tedder gave an evening concert at the 
Sussex Hall, last Tuesday night, assisted by the marvellous contrabassnist, 
Boitesini, Mesdames J. Wolf and E. Ward (pisno), Master J. Ward (concertia), 
Mr. F. Chatterton (harp), Mrs. A. Newton, Mision Poole, A. and 8, Cole, Herr 
Mengis, Messrs. Drayton and Whitworth. 

Herr Mo'ique’s third and last morning concert of chamber music took place 
at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, on Wednesday, aidet by Malle. Moligue 
(piano), Herr Witt, Herr Schmidt (violin), Mr. Mellon (viola), Signor Briccialdi 
(fate), and Signor Piatti (violoncello), with Malle. Bertha Johannsen and Herr 
Stockhausen as vocalists. These entertainments have been remarkable for their 
excellence, both in selection and execution. Molique is one of the most dis- 
earned violinists and composers of the age, and his daughter is a charming 

nist, 


Messrs. H, and R. Blagrove presented their first quartet and solo concert on 
Thursday morning, at the Mortimer-street Rooms, with the co-operation of Miss 
Ransford, Malle, Verdavainne, Messrs. H. Blagrove, Dando, Watson, Clementi, 
Rice, Hausmann, Guest, and J. L. Hatton, Mr. Henry Blagrove, of the Royal 
Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society, ranks as one of our first violinists, and 
‘was the original founder of the Chamber Concerts, which has achieved so much 
for art in this country. 

The Cecilian Society, on Thursday, at the Albion Hall, under Mr. Gadsby’s 
direction, performed Haydn's second mass, and a selection of music, 

Miss Messent and Mr. Herbert, the tenor, had a concert at the Hanover Rooms 
on Friday. The other vocalists were Mdile. Granmann, Mdlle. Johannsen, Mdlle. 
Lavinia, Miss Browne, Herr Pischek, Signor Marchesi, and Mr. F. Bodda, 
Malle. Coulon, Mdme, Goffrie (piano), Piatti, Herr Goffrie (violin), and Giulio 
Regondi (concertina), were the solo Players; and M. Frelon, Mr. A. Green, and 
Signor Bilteta, the accompanyists. 

pre fave his third and last soirce at the Queen Anne-street Rooms 
on night. 

‘he Pe iy Harmonic Society repeated the performance of Mendelssohn's 


bi 
sitters hiatal, Se Bt Re 
cal were Miss ie e8, ire! 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes, 4 ue i 
In addition to the extra vocal and orchestral forces of the Royal Italian Opera, 


under Costa's direction, Mrs. Anderson has engaged, for her annnal morning 
concert on the 20th inst., Herr Pischek,Herr Reichart, Herr Stockhausen, Si- 
yori, and Bottesini, and her niece, Miss Anderson Kirkham. 

The musical arrangements for the ensuing week will be, the seventh Philhar- 
monic Concert, Mr. F. Chatterton’s morning concert, and Mr. John Parry’s en- 
tertainment, on Monday night: on Tuesday, the fifth meeting of the Musical 
Union, and the concerts of Miss Clari Allen and the family Matueitsch de 
Beckeer; on Wednesday, the performance of the Beethoven Quartet Societ B 
Mdlle. Coulon’s matinde, and the annual concert of the Royal Society of aa 

institution, in aid of which a host of native and 


foreign celabries give ete retuicions eres 
7 ign celebrities give gratuitions services; on Thursday, Miss E, Busby’s 
matinée; on Friday, Mrs. Sinclair's Scottish entertainment ; aa on Saturdays 
the morning concert of Regondi and Kiallmark, 

The Choral Fund will perform the “ Messiah,” 
the 16th inst. 

The first morning concert at Her Majesty's 
the 16th instant, 

The only musi 
choirs of 


for their annual concert, on 


Theatre for the season is fixed for 
with all the resources of the establishment. 

cal festival this year will be the annual gathering of the three 
, Gloucester, and Worcester, to be held at Worcester. 


Bevan Spa Garpexs.—These 
once one of the most frequented breathin; 


-places in the environs of London, 
but which of late years liad been deserted property, promis to a 
former p: ity. The widow of the original proprietor has recently 
of them, and they were on Tuesday thrown open for the season. The 
day was a magnificent one, and the. appeared to the best advantage. 
The juvenile band of the and Mr. Angus Mackay, the ese 
With his little band of pipers, were in attendance, and performed 
as marched about ounds. The red cloak of the gipsy, without 
Ne stan fgg imag eg eg hep pein of 
Born) dt me q was & | 4 
company, aan ees ot unfrequent. aera promised in | 
the gardens, and we trust that, with the inducement of the place by 
short railway trip, the ‘SPs Gardens, will again become a favoured 
resort. The’ ® public daily, except on Sundays, 

; GARDE? improvements made in these delight- 
fal grounds for the Present eventful season ure fully appreciated, judging by the 
crowds which nightly 1 to them. Borini’s orchestral band attracts a 
lively throng to the new di ; the Ballet, in the theatre, is very 
sacces'fil 5 andthe Roveapess) lave @ host of visitors to witness their interest 
ing feats. Franconi's troupe ery s ‘upy the new hippodrome in the 
gardens; and the entire under its present tasteful efiicient 

fare Davie Dtee ek very clever lithograph of th 
‘HE Yme Avery c) ray the celebrated 
ect from ** the Dy ke” ha juste published . Grant, newsagent, 
iin Meat tele ofan eae 
shows the view in distinct detail. 4 


| Fretps.—On Tuesday evening, 
a ghuldren taught in the free school 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MT, Shorapoor (Bombay)—Your highly intererting account of the manner of Chess 
athens tho aatzves of Tndia te too ong fer Sar rey Jimited apace ; we have though! 
therafore to transfer it to the editor of the Chess-Player's Chronicle. 

D L T—Now under eonsideration, 

KT M; A ForkiGNen—You shou'd send your subscription for the Chess Tournament, with- 
out farther loss of timo, to Mr. Longbottom. i 

MITRE—I1, Tho real * Staunton Chons- men" may bo got of Louchars, in Piccadilly; of Mechl, 
in Leadenhall-strect ; and at the Polytechnic Institution. 2. We rogret to any, that, owing 
to som» unexplained detention, the famous Russian player’, Jaenisch and Shumoff, have not 

rived 


Pit beet 


a : 
‘THe Cugss TOURNAMENT—Wo are requested to mention that the subscription lists in further- 
‘ance of this interesting object ‘will continue open til the ead of this month. ‘Those partion 
‘who have already subscribed their names, but have not yet paid ia the amount of their do- 
nation, are requested to forward it without delay to Robert Longbottom, Erq, 5, Cavendish~ 


a Prof Alton—The mere fact of the King having been checked does not invalidate his privi- 
Mi 


6 of castling: 
JW F—You can change it for another Queen 
Joux BuLL—Enigma 6 is quite correct, and can be solved in three moves, Tho other so- 
Jution we have not got at hand 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No 383, by F GR, MP, D D, Rheims, Lurgo, R D V. M BR, 
Jack of Shrewsbury, Simple Simon, J B, of Wozcester; Derevon, St Edmund, Judy, aro 


correct 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 344, by St Edmund, F G R, Jack of Shrewsbury, Stricklands, P, 
of Graham's Town, are correct 
SOLUTIONS OF EXIGMAS by Jack of Shrewsbury, Bath Unit, P, of Graham's Town, Derevon, 
. cs The Chess Club in connexion with the new Swindon Mechanics’ Institution, on the 
Great Western Railway, aro desirous to test their strength with some provincial Chess Club. 
Address R W Simons, honorary secretary 
PROBLEM No. 385, 
By Herr H. A. Knome. 
BLACK, 


White to play, and mate in four moves, 


THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

The interest excited by this memorable contest increases daily. During the 
present week, the first section of matches has been determined ; and the victors 
—Messrs n, Horwitz, Kennedy, Mucklow, Staunton, Szen, Williams, 
and Wyvill—have subsequently drawn lots for their respective antagonists, with 
the following result ; viz. 2 

Anderson has to play against Szen 


Staunton a: Horwitz 
Capt. Kennedy " Wyvill 
Williams wes Mucklow 


The series of games in these matches is to consist of seven, each of the winners 
ofthe first four being eligivle to contend for the highest prize. 

Independent of the general tourney, which is open to competitors of all na- 
tions, a number of matches are being played by picked members of the British 
Provincial Chess Clubs; among the most interesting of which we may par- 
ticularise those between 


Messrs. S. Angas and Boden. Messrs. Hodges and Wellman. 
» Brian » Trelawny, M.P. " inken ,, Robertson. 
» Deacon ,, Gilby, 


In our next Number we shall be enabled to give the result of ali the contests 
now pending, aud also two or three of the most striking games which the keen 
encounter of the conquerors may elect. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


‘Tax continued fine weather has brought its thousands of visitors to the Crysta, 

Palace, though Friday, the 30th ult., t e first day at half-a-crown, was by no 
means so crowded as might have beon expected at the intermediate rate. Satur- 
day being the Queen's birthday, the drawingroom presented its attractions to 
the aristocracy; the fleld-day at Woolwich to the Strangers intown; andso, 
for the first Saturday since its opening, the Exhibition was by no means crowded, 
the numbers being about 16,000, and the receipts amounting to £1772. 

On Monday the vicinity of Knightsbridge was all alive at an early hour, and 

for a short period prior to the opening of the doors to the public, the crowding 
of omnibuses and cabs from Hyde Park-corner to Sloane-street was a sight 
worth seeing from the top of an omnibus. So admirably, however, are all 
matters arranged, and so manageable are the visitors, however numerous, that 
no inconvenience appears to arise, whatever may be the crowd, and the doors 
are no sooner opened than the assembled hundreds are quickly absorbed and 
distributed through the vast area. 

Speculations as to the numbers to be present next week are as rife as usnal. 
‘That a great influx will take place from the country, and more particularly from 
the manufacturing districts of the north, cannot be doubted; but, with the ex- 
perience of the past, the authorities are quite confident that all will go well. 
The truth is, that great numbers of those who attend early quit the Building by 
two or three o'clock, and it has been ascertained that this takes place at the rate 
of 2000 per hour. Itis, therefore, a question of continuous circulation, rather 
than the capacity of the Building to contain a given number, 

On Saturday last her Majesty met a portion of the exhibitors who were spe- 
claliy invited to attend. We think that a smaller number at one time would be 
better, as it is too much to expect that the Queen could visit and listen to re- 
marks of some three hundred exhibitors in one morning, all of whom 
are nervously anxious to make the most of their opportunity, and 
many must, therefore, be disappointed. The departments visited last Sa- 
turday embraced the South and North-western Galleries, in which the raw 
produce in the vegetable kingdom, the chemical products, models of civil engi- 
neering and architecture, philosophical and musical instruments, and miacella- 
neous articles are arranged. The excitement amongst the exhibitors was very 
great; one of them actually fainted therefrom ; and the kindness and affability 
with which her Majesty conversed with those whose productions interested ber 
‘was a source of grcut gratification. 

To-day the Machinery department is to be explored; the various inventors 
and exbibitors being invited to explain their varied and highly interesting con- 
tributions to the Queen and Royal party. 

‘The business of the juries progresses, but the amount of labour is so enormous 
that it must be some time before it can be brought to anything like a conclu- 
sion. We hear that the foreign Jurors and commissioners, despite a little sore- 
ness at the outset, in consequence of the determined punctuality of the Royal 
Commission and Executive Committee in the opening of the Exhibition, are 
now delighted with the reception their claima have met with at the hands of 
j those whom they looked upon, in too many instances, as grasping and selfish 
| Tivais. The manner in which the whole of the business has been conducted, 
the kindness, consideration, and hospitality they have received, has impressed 
them with a high sense of the English character, which in itself will prove no 
mean element of future good-will. 

Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co. have arranged for the whole 
of their workmen (about 300 in number) to visit the Exhibition twice, giving 
them two days holiday for that purpose, and a half-crown on each day towards 
their expenses. The Directors of the Iron and Citizen Steam-boat Companies 
have also arranged to give their men (above 500 in number) a holiday, to visit 
the Great Exhibition, and have provided them with their expenses for the same. 


THe REPResENTATION or BatTu.—The elevation of Lord Ashley 
to the Upper House, consequent on the death of the Earl of Shaftesbury, has 
caused & vacancy in the representation of this city. His Lordship has issued the 
following farewell address to the electors :—“ To the Electors of Bath, June 2, 
1851.—Gentlemen,—By a domestic affliction which has just occurred, lam re- 
moved from the representatien of the city of Bath. I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of expressing to you my deep sense of the high honour you conferred on 
me when I obtained the seat by your suffrages in 1847, and, I must add, the 
lasting gratitude I shall feel for the kindness I have ever experienced at your 
hands; nor shall I cease to entertain the liveliest interest for your individual 
and collective welfare. 1am, gentlemen, with much gratituce, your very faith- 
fal friend and servant,—Ashley.” Captain Scobell, R.N., has offered himself a 
candidate on the liberal interest. A meeting of the liberal portion of the con- 
stituents was held on Wednesday night, and it was resolved to adopt the neces- 
sary steps to secure the return of the gallant officer. It is stated that Mr. 
William Sutcliffe, of this city, will be solicited by the Conservatives to contest 
the representation. 

Liverroo. Srirenprany Maaistrate.—At the usual monthly 
meeting of the Liverpool Council on Wednesday, the Mayor in the chair, the re- 
port on the stipendiary magistracy was discussed, when it was agreed, by 4 
| majority of 40 to 10 to recommend J. S. Mansfeld, Exq., to the Secretary of 
State as a proper person to fill the office vacant by the decease of the late Mr. 
| Rushton: and it was agreed to without a division, that the salary be £1000 8 
' year, The suggestion to combine Mr. Blair’s and Mr. Dowling’s names in the 
recommendation fell to the ground, but most of the speakers regretted that it 
should have been found necessary to go trom the town to select a gentleman, 
when $0 many well qualified gentlemen of Liverpool were ready to undertuke 
the duties. It was eventually, however, agreed that it was better to have a 
professional gentleman unknown to all parti 


HER MAJESTY'S BIRTHDAY—REVIEWS, ILLUMI- 
NATIONS, &c. 
Tue celebration of her Majesty's birthday, on Saturday last, was signalised by 


Purcnases By A City Company.—We understand that, at a 
meeting of the Goldsmiths’ Company held a few days ago, a resolution was 
unanimously yasied that £5000 should be expended on the purchase of some of 
pi paemnceny plate exhibited at the Crystal Palace for the use of the splendid 

le 


jd that the old bridge will be immediat 
im 
ier by. Hiagpie- 
stile, Old Windsor, are great Snravemente onthe old Frogmore-road ; 
whilst by the alteration it will materially add to her Majesty’s privazy and com- 
fort, attaching Honse and grounds and about 500 acres of the Shaw 
Farm property to the Home Park. 

New ‘Proresranr Free Scuoon m Sr. Groror’s-rx-THE- 

an int examination {i of the 


ook place 
rish of St. George 
trate and evening 


lay. ‘The Commissioners have 
Datchet: bridge will then be stopped, an 
taken down. The ay to and 


recently. 
Martyr, Southwark, by the Rev. T. Bagnall Baker, ¢ 


. The district will comprise a population of 7000 souls; and at 
present the only place of worship in it is the Romanist cathedral. t 
Posr-Orricr.—A notice was issued on Wednesday by the General 
Post-office authorities, extending to the reduced 
rates of postage, and the riletions recently mado for the transmission of 
bouks, magazines, pamphlets, &. id othor 
M. Adolphe Thiers, who is staying: t 
pedo atone sablon 10 Arist Nae; loses bie vial to that hon. 
almost daily visits the Great Exhibition, 


the usual military displays, illuminations, &c., both in and around the me. 


On the parade, in St. James's Park, the Household Troops were reviewed at 
10 o'clock, in the presence of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesey, and a brilliant 
staff. The Prince Consort and the other illustrious persons were loudly 
cheered. His Royal Highness and the Duke of Wellington were habited as Field 
Marshals. The number of spectato:s was upwards of 20,000. 

The corps of the Honourable Artil.ery Company mustered very numerously in 
front ef the Armoury, in the City-road, and went through a variety of evolu- 
tions, under the command of Lieut-Col. Ilenry Fitzroy. 

At the Tower a Royal sulute was fired during the afternoon, and the employés 
in the London Docks were granted a holiday and a day’s pay in honour of the 
occasion. In the evening Tower-hill presented the animated appearance usual 
upon the anniversary, there being several thousand persons present on the 
western side of the fortress, facing the Old Queen’s Head Tavern, where there 
‘were two bands of music and hundreds of gaily dressed individuals. 

At Woolwich the whole of the troops in the garrison assembled in review 
erder at eleven o'clock a.m., and preceeded to the Common, where they took 
up their position: the Royal Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, 
on the upper part of the ground facing the north; the 17th Lancers, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrenson, on the richt of the line; the gentlemen cadets 
under arms, under Captain Eardly Wilmot; the right battalion of Foot 
Artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel Williams; the centre battalion under 
Lientenant-Colonel Thorndike, with two 9-pounder field batteries, Cap- 
tain Harrison’s and Captain Freese’s companies, gunners dismounted ; 
the left battalion under Lientenant-Colonel Lethbridge; the three bat- 
talions under Colonel Cruttenden ; the Koyal Sappers and Miners under 
Captain Freeth, Royal Engineers; the battalion of local pensioners under Staff 
Officer Major Forbes; the Royal Marines under Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie ; 
and the light field-batteries under Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson. The whole 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Dowman, C.B., K.C.H., 
Commander of the Garrison. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, Master-General of the Ordnance, arrived abont a 
quarter before one o'clock, accompanied by Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross, 
Deputy-Adjutant-General of Artillery; Major General Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence, Major-General Fox, Major eral Lacy, Director-General of Artil- 
lery; Colonel Campbell, Royal Artillery ; Colonel Lewis, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Royal Military Academy; Lientenant-Colonel Brereton, K.H., Royal 
Horse Artillery ; Lieutenant-Colonel the Earl of Cardigan, of the 11th Hussars; 
Brigade-Major bingham, Royal ATs ROR Malet Walpole, R.E., and 
Royal Sappers and Miners; Captain Tylden, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 

General of feetpres Sear Wingfield, of the Riding house troop, with 
numerous staff of o 5 

Precisely at one o'clock the 9-pounder fleld batteries in the centre of the line 
commenced firing a Royal salute of twenty. one guns, followed by a round fon 
each gun of the Royal Horse Artillery in quick succession from right to left, 
with a running fire from the line, commencing with ths gentlemen cadets, 


, the Master-General and a great number of his 
proceeded to the Royal Artillery mess-room,and purtook of an clecant 
Duchess ef Orleans, the Count de Paris, two young sons, and a 

inguished person- 


b Sere pester rier Gece x 

End, of the houses of the Royal tradesmén, the 

buildings, were unusually the leiiting 
with admiring crowds midnight. 
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LORD TOKKINGTOX,—FROM A DAGUEHFREOTITn BY KILBURN 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


THE BOMBAY “BURNES MEDALS.” 


Tue ‘first of this series of medals, by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, has now 
been completed, and is greatly admired, not only for the execution, but 
also for the excellent likeness it bears to the gentleman whom it is des- 
tined to honour—Dr. James Burnes, K.H., F.R.S., late Physician-General 
of the army at Bombay. These medals were founded for educational 
Purposes by the |Masonic brethren of Bombay, on the departure of Dr. 
Burnes from India, in November, 1849, as explained by the following 
resolution, passed by them on that occasion :— 


BOMBAY “BURNES MEDAL,” 


‘That, as a token to allmen and. brethren, both here and in our native land 
of the affection, gratitude, and regard we entertain tcwards our R. W, Br., and 
of the appreciation in which we hold his brilliant achievements in the cause of 
charity and love to all men, four medals be founded by us for the encourage- 
ment of good conduct and learning in youth, to be awarded yearly to the most 
accomplished pupils in the following schools :— 

Ist, At the Grant Medical College, Bombay, to the best student apprentice, 
4s recommended by the Board of Education. 3 

2d. At the schools of the Bombay Education Society at Byculla, to the best 
pupil in the boys’ and girls’ school (ene medal each), as nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Magagement. 

3d, At the Academy at Montrose in Scotland, where the R. W. Br. Burnes 
himself was educated, to the best boy nominated-by the R. W. himself, his heirs 


or successors. 
—— 


GIANT ASPARAGUS. 
Tui gigantic head of Asparagus was grown in the garden of Mr. Farndon, 
at Woodstock, Oxon ; it is a self-sown plant, and this is the seventh year 
of its growth. It is flat, 3 inches in width, resembling twelve heads in 
one; and it is about 14 inches in length, There have always been in 
the same bed other flat heads of similar luxuriance, and some of the 
usual form, invariably yery fine. 


There are those who think gigantic asparagus to be a peculiar variety ;. 


but it is ascertained, that, on being remoyed into less favourable soils, it 
gradually loses its vigour, and degenerates into the common kind. 


NEW CHURCH AT LAMBOURNE WOODLANDS, 
BERKSHIRE. 5 
In consequence of the dilapidated and very insecure state of the church 
of Lambourne Woodlands, which would not admit of any effectual 
remedy or restoration, it was found absolutely necessary to erect a new 


ASAIN 
ns 


KIDDAPPLE, 1HE REBEL BUDDHIST PRIMST, SHOT AT KANDY, 


Church, and, afcer the present building had been shored up, to use it 
until the completion of the new building. 

The funds for the accomplishment of this object were not wanting ; 
for, on the circumstances being made known, two ladies, residing in the 
neighbow hood, spontaneously contributed the munificent gift of £1000, 
which would haye defrayed the cost of the Church as at first designed. 
‘The yalue of the gift is the more enhanced from the anticipated difficulty 


GIANT ASPARAGUS, GROWN AT WOODSTOCK, 


of raising a sum sufficient even to pay for the erection of a building of 
the plainest character. 

On Tuesday week, the foundation-stone of the new Church (to be de- 
dicated to Saint Mary the Virgin) was laid by Henry Richmond Sey- 
mour, Exq., of Crowood, assisted by the Rey. H. W. Majendie, M.A., 
Rural Dean, and Vicar of Speén. 

A considerable number of the clergy formed a procession, and walked 
in their robes from the parsonage: there was, likewise, a numerous 
attendance of the most influential gentry of the neighbourhood; and 
the district school, as usual on these occasions, took a part in the 
ceremonial. After the service ap- 
pointed for the occasion was com- 
pleted, the greater part of the com- 
pany returned to the parsonage, 
where they were most hospitably 
entertained by the much esteemed 
incumbent, the Rey. John Bacon, 


who, while he “feasted with the 


great, did not forget the small,” 
and provided for the wants 
and comforts of the school ‘chil- 


4 
NEW CHURCH, AT LAMBOURNE WOODLANDS, UKEKSHINE, 


This Church, which in plan has 
only one aisle, with porch on the 
south ‘side, will accommodate 134 
adults and 65 children, and will 


considered to be founded by the 
Misses Seymour, of Speen, Berks, 
and Lady Duckett, of the Re- 
gent’'s-park. Grants likewise have’ 
been made by the Dioceann and 
London Church Building So- 
cieties, . 
The church is to be of the style of 
the Middle or Second Pointed period. 
The dimensions are—Length of the 
pares 45 pel asi sae sult 
length, 45 3 Wi , feet: chan- 
oatae tee He 15 feet wide. The 
height to the ridge of the roof is 34 
feet, and to the top of the bell turret, 

_ d4feet, The porch is on the south side, 
bentant init ials Reform it be | 

_ built are Bath stone dressings and flin 

walls. The architects Mr. Talbot Bury 
of Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


cost. about £1500, and may be | 


GONGALELODA BANDA, THE KANDIAN PRETENDER. 
(SEE NEXT PAGe.) 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


Tue Chantilly Races were the rendeavous of the élite of Parisian so- 
ciety last week, the uncertainty of the weather not preventing the mag- 
nificent lawn being spread with the new and brilliant toilets, The 
neighbouring country-seats furnished the more aristocratic part of the 
meeting ; the chateau of Chantilly alone remajned closed, and wore a 
cheerless aspect. 

We saw at this fife many yery pretty capotes of net and blond lace, 
net and ribbon; rice straw capotes, with transparent crown, covered 
with blond lace ; (Italian straw) Leghorn bonnets trimmed with mara- 
bout feathers, bunches of heads of feathers, and branches of flowers. 
Mantelets of all shades of taffeta, from the elegant white lilac or pink 
mantelet, as well as black, were to be seen in the most novel shapes ; 
such as the Parisian mantelet with sleeves, scarf mantelets, trimmed 
with a deep fringe, or two rows of lace, Here were also cachmere 
shawls, and scarfs embroidered with silk ; Indian embroidery ; crtpes 
de Chine, embroidered shade upon shade, or white ground, with lively 
and brilliant colours, and some beautiful black ground cachmeres, em- 
broidered with gold and silk. 

The tops of dresses are generally skirted, and the petticoat trimmed 
with flounces either sloped or with lace; we remarked a magnificent 
shot taffeta, with bouquets sprinkled over the ground, and only trimmed 
at the bottom of the skirt with a few knots of ribbon to match. 

To most of the toilets which we noticed, the low body was alone want- 
ing to fit them for evening dress. Even the stuffs were richer. 

The chief concern is now as to the light summer toilets, before leaving 
for the country or going to the watering-places, It is difficult to point 
out anything precise; for in this, more than any other fashion, taste 
guides our elegant ladies in their choice. 

For the country there are many woollen coloured drills, with stripes 
down the front. The paletot is made to match, of the same stuf; the 


YAvIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
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front also striped. The shape is that of the Turkish jacket, slit on 
each side only, The jacket ix bound, as well as the slits, with arabesque 
embroidery, made witlt a small silk braiding, No.7, The embroidery on 


the aide slits should rise higher than the slits, and form a quantity of 
arabesques, in the style of Turkish patterns. The same style of toilet 
is made of cambric mualin, many-striped, the stripes wider in front; and 
the janket, instead of being trimmed with one braid, is trimmed along 
the cdge with a small gathered flounce of the same stuff as the dress 
and jacket. There are also peignoirs of cambric muslin, or piqué perse, 
with wreaths, disposed 0 asto ascend the front and jacket, of the same 
stuff, surrounded with a small flounce, The sleeves of all these dresses 
are very large, and trimmed to match the dress, whether it be with 
braid or gathered flounce, These sleeves all require under-sleeves of 
very light embroidered muslin, with flounce, and following the shape of 
the sleeve of the dress exactly; they should al:o match those of the 
Jacket, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Mantelet of taffeta, embroidered throughout, and trimmed with two Ceyl 
rows of lace, and ending in a point like a schale behind. 


Dress of taffeta, with pattern before, with coloured flowers. 

Cap of Malines lace, trimmed on the side with a bouquet of white or 
pink poppies. Canezou of embroidered muslin, with large plaits. This 
canezou 4s gathered on a belt, like the body of a dress; the small collar | 
is embroidered, without being trimmed with lace; the sleeves are 


embroidered, and trimmed with two flounces of embroidered muslin. 
Dress of silk bardge, or with pattern. Night-cap, of muslin, trimmed 
with six rows of trimming, put on flat, the strings and curtains trimmed 
the same. 

Fichu, or neckerchief, disposed so as to be worn with a dress open in 
front: white muslin embroidered @ colonne, Lace collar, as well as 
the frill, reaching to the waist. Small jacket of white (pigué), 
trimmed with a white braid, a little gathered, with pockets, and trimmed 
kev English embroidery, with large cuttings, for morning dress, country 
toilet. 


LORD TORRINGTON. 


Grorcr Brno, 7th Viscount Torrington, eldest son of the 6th Viscount 
by his second wife, daughter of Sir Robert Barlow, born at Yates 
Court, Kent, September 9th, 1812 ; was educated at Eton; and gazetted in 
1827 to n Lieutenancy in the 60th Rifles, in which regiment he served in 
Treland and at Gibraltar, He was subsequently promoted to the Royal 
Fusiliers, and was quartered with that corps at Bristol during the excit- 
ing period of the Reform riots. In 1831 he succeeded to the title, and, in 
1833, on his marriage to the only daughter of Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
Bart., retired from the army, and in the same year took his seat for | 
the first time in the House of Lords. He was appointed Lord 
of the Bed-chamber to William IV. under the Melbourne Go- 
ministration, an office which, on the break up of the Ad- 
ministration, in 1857, and the appointment of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, he was asked by the King to retain, but resigned, preferring 
consistent adherence to his party to the retention of any office, however 
advantageous and honourable. 

On the death of William IV. Lord Torrington was appointed Lord-in- 
Waiting to the Queen, and had the honour, whilst he held that office, of 
attending upon the son of the Emperor of Russia during his stay in this 


mended the reeai of Lord Torrington. 

On his return, his Lordship took the earliest opportunity of moving 
that a copy of the Commons’ report should be sent up to the Lords, 
and on that occasion entered upon a complete defence of his policy, in 
which he was supported by Earl Grey. On the 28th of May Mr. Baillie 
brought on his motion of censure ; Lord John Russell spoke in complete 
vindication of Lord Torrington, and Sir J. Hogg, in the course of an 
able defence, stated that “his Lordship found the colony embarrassed 
and with a deficit, and left it flourishing and with a surplus ;” the debate 
occupied two nights, and closed with a majority of 80 for the Govern- 
ment, the numbers being 282 against, and 202 for the motion. 

In the House of Peers his Lordship has from the first been the con- 
sistent supporter of every liberal and free-trade measure, and has never 
been absent from his place on important divisions; but he had taken no 
part in any debate, and in reality could scarcely be said to have spoken 
in the House until the 1st of April, in defence of his acts and policy at 

ion. 


Our Portrait is from a Daguerreotype by Kilburn. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CEYLON. 


Our Portraits of two of the prime movers of the late insurrection in 
Ceylon (30 prominent in the Parliamentary business of last week) are 
from sketches by an artist until recently resident at Colombo. First is 


KADDAPPOLLE UNANSE, 
the Buddhist Priest, who was shot in his full robes, at Kandy, for his 
participation in the rebellion; though it was attempted to be proved 
that he was not a Priest at all, or, if a Priest, then only a “ Jungle 
Priest.” 

A correspondent of 2 Colombo journal states:—* Thus stands the 
| matter: the victim, a Priest, about to be shot to death, implores the 
| Governor to be allowed to divest himself of the dress which marks his 
| sacred vocation, being executed in which as a felon would indelibly dis- 
grace his order, My Lord says, ‘ No, you shall be shot in your robes, as 
a terrible warning to your priestly fellow-traitors.’ And it is done, 
What results? Public indignation is aroused, and with execration 
thundering in his ears from every side, he naturally seeks grounds of 
vindication, and resorts to the highest evidence he can obtain in such 
matters—that of the two Chief Priests ef the great Kandy Wihares. 
And what do they tell him? ‘Thatthe dress in which a Priest may meet 
a felon’s death is of no importance, and conveys no signification, and 
that the actual execution of Kaddapolle Unanse in his clerical robes 
reflects no disgrace on either the individual or his order, and is viewed 
with utter indifference by the whole Buddhist population!” Had, 
therefore, Lord Torrington referred to these men as to the probable effect 
of his subsequent decree, he might have saved himself from the charge 
of cruelty that he incurred. 


THE KANDIAN PRETENDER. 


The wretched puppet-king, who was set up by the Kandian chiefs and 
priests as the ostensible leader of the rebellion, was named Godgalegoda 
Banda, and was of the Juggery caste, a very low one in the Cingalese 
social scale, the members of which are employed to draw the sweet juice 
of the Kittul palm, and boil it into sugar, It may be safely asserted 
(says a Colombo journal) that the Kandian chiefs and people never could 
have entertained the idea of permanently submitting to the rule of a 
person so low in the scale of caste, Their former rulers were almost: 
always chosen from a Tamil family, ‘the solar race” of Madura, in 
Southern India, “ The king,” not having been taken in arms, was com- 
mitted for trial before the Supreme Court; found guilty; was flogged in 
Kandy, in January, 1849 ; was sentenced to transportation to Malacca, 
but died on his passage there. The accompanying sketch was taken in 
Wadderady gaol, in February, 1849. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
Cnortex Asutry Cooren, Earl of Shaftesbury, Baron Ashley, of Wimborne St. 
Giles, in the county ef Dorset, 
Baron Cooper, of Paulett, in 
the county of Somerset, and a 
baronet, was born on the 27th 
December, 1768, and succeeded 
as sixth Earl at the death, with- 
out issue, of his brother, An- 
thony Ashley, the fifth Earl. 
He and this brother were the 
only sons of Anthony Ashley, 
the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury. 
After his accession to the 
honours of his house, the sixth 
Earl, the subject of this no- 
tice, was, in 1814, having pre- 
viously held the office ad in- 
4 terim for Lord Walsingham, 
4 electe! chairman of committees 
of the House of Lords, and he continued to be so elected annually for thirty-six 
years. His fulfilment of the duties of this important and onerous office caused 
the most general satisfaction. His strictness and impartiality, and his weight 
and extensive krowledge as an authority on questions of order and Parlia- 
mentary usage, rendered his services invaluable. Latterly, in consequence of 
the increase of business from railway bills, his labours became enormous, yet 
his energy and assiduity continued to overcome them. This year, both Houses 
of Parliament marked their sense of the obligation they and the country lay 
under to his Lordship, by sending addresses to her Majesty expressive of their 
approbation and gratitude, and recommending the grant of a retiring allow- 
ance to the Earl. In private life his Prpeaead miary respected and be- 
loved. He died on the 2nd instant, at his seat, St. Giles’ House, Cranbourne, 
Dorsetshire. By his wife Anne, daughter. of George Dake of Marlborough, 
whom he married the 10th December, 1796, the Ear! leaves, with other issue, an 
eldest son and successor, Anthony Lord Ashley, M P. for Bath, now seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The first of this divtinguished family who was ennobled was the celebrated Sir_ 
Anthony Ash Cooper, created Earl: of ‘Shaftesbury, the turbulent and 
mysterious polit ef the times of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
It was this Earl who was a member of the Cabal-Administration which sueret 


the passing of the great Habeas Corpus Act, and who concluded his ca: 
promoting to his utmost the panic of the imaginary Popish plot, and so 
offending all sides that he had to fly his country, and die abroad. 


THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 
Ricoaxd LaLox Suett, whose name will go down to posterity, if not as apa- 


pernies. After receiving his education at Stonyhurst and Trinity College, 
ablin, he was called to the Irish bar in 1814, and was making some way 
there when the formation of the Cutholic Association opened a new 


his at 
took 


country, and was alsoselected to proceed to Gotha in 1840, and escort to this 
country his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on the occasion of his marriage 
with her Majesty. From the return of Sir R. Peel to power, in 1841, 
he devoted the greater part of his time and attention to the improve- 
ment of his estate and the general encouragement and promotion of 
agriculture in the county of Kent, and received a very handsome tes- 
timonial from the county. | 
In September, 1846, Lord Torrington was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief at Ceylon. On his arrival inthe island in May, | 


1847, his first acts had regard to its embarrassed financial and com-  laran, 
land; and, 
of John Lal 


mercial position. He at once adopted measures of retrenchment, and 
relieved trade in accordance with the policy to which he had lent 
his support at home, by abolishing differential duties on imports, &c, 
Lord Torrington had proved himself the most useful, and bid fair to be 
one of the most popular governors the island had ever had, when in 1848 


gov 
post after post Lech eee bEes ations tummaboes Europe; the Kan- re 


«dians, led by priests and head-men, gathered and proclaimed a king. Mea- 
sures of repression were promptly taken by Lord m, under the 
advice of experienced military officers, some of whom considered that an 
immense amount of life had been sacrificed in 1848 from ‘a sufficiently 
stern example not having been made at first. _ “ 

The rebellion was speedily repressed, but Lord Torrington’s measures 
gave rise to a committee of the Mouse, which for the two sessions 
of 1849-50 carried on the most searching inquiry into the matter, and’ 
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TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


Tur Tamworth row, and the letters which it has provoked, have 
formed one of the most notable topics of the last fortnight. The phy- 
sical shower of brick-bats which crashed through the windows of the 
‘Temworth Town-hall has been followed by a still more efficacious moral 
pelting, administered atthe hands of a generally indignant public. The 
utter lack of taste, tact, good feeling, and common sense which led the 
rump of the Protectionists to pitch upon Tamworth asthe scene of their 
illogical saturnalia, are universally deprecated by the community. Had 
no disturbance taken place upon the occasion, of course the Protectionist 
shout would have been—* Reaction—Reaction in Tamworth—Reaction 
in the family borough of the great commercial reformer—Reaction in 
the very atmosphere of the departed chief—Reaction over the grave of 
Sir Robert Peel!” As, however, the justly indignant community of 
Tamworth rose with universal and unpremeditated impulse to resent the 
shabby insult, a different tone has been taken by the promoters of the 
scandal. They had never eonnected Tamworth with Sir Robert Peel— 
in fact, they had utterly forgotten that once familiar formula, “ The 
Right Honourable Baronet the Member for Tamworth.” The remem- 
branch of the echoes which the voice of the mighty dead had so often 
called up in the room wherein they sat, had faded. They ignored 
the fact that they had deserted the broad counties, studded 
with populous towns, to come and howl out their lamenta- 
tions over the cheap food of the people by the grave of 
the great statesman who overthrew the greatest faction which Eng- 
land ever saw, and won for the working men and women of England 
the greatest victory they ever achieved. Can any man with blood and 
brains deny that the outburst at Tamworth was the natural result of the 
spiteful folly which selected the very property and home of the departed 
statesman as the place for abusing his policy and insulting his memory ? 
Sir Robert was the very genius loci—he was the soul, and the sentiment, 
and the intelligence of Tamworth. He raised the little obscure country 
place to historical and political immortality. He consecrated and hal- 
lowed the soil; he made those rough-payed streets haunted 
holy] ground. The very Town-hall, a bare, cold, ugly room, be- 
came a fane which many a future traveller will visit as the 
spot in which the greatest economic reformer of the world set 
forth his opinions, and from it addressed a listening nation. I well 
remember many of Sir Robert’s most famous speeches pronounced either 
within or without the walls of that ugly little pillared structure. I 
heard him there deliver the excellent practical address containing the 
famous allusion to the bull, which afzerwards became the nucleus for so 
many jokes, good, bad, and indifferent. I remember well the roar of 
laughter which greeted poor Sir Robert’s business-like announcement, 
and the curious, puzzled expression of his face as he stopped, and 
by his looks mutely asked the company what there was so very funny 
in what had just been said. I remember, too, his last speech on the 
Tamworth hustings, at the general election which brought in the Whigs. 
Just before he began, I asked him, on behalf of the London reporters 
present, what would be the probable length of his address, with a view 
to some railway arrangements for the more speedy transmission of the 
speech totown. He replied, that he thought he should not be above 
half an hour or so; that he had already really said all he could say on 
the subject—that of general commercial legislation. Sir Robert, how- 
ever, counted without his host. His speech was nearly an hourand a 
half in length ; so obviously did one subject suggest another, and so 
hard and good-humouredly did he labour, by the most homely arguments 
and familiar illustration, to drive his meaning into the crowd before him. 
Inever heard Sir Robert so didactic. Me lectured rather than ora- 
torised, taught rather than argued, putting all sorts of cases, tracing 
practically out, in the instance of the farmer, or the tradesman, or the 
merchant, the operations of Free Trade, and showing how all, in the 
end, must benefit by the operation of a law founded on common justice 
and common sense, Messrs, Young, Newdegate, and Spooner will not 
easily eradicate the effects of such lessons. They got their answer the 
other day, in the shape of the arguments they can best understand ; and 
as to the disagreeable consequences of the threatened contact between 
their heads and brick-bats, I am strongly inclined to think that the 
brick-bats would have had the worst of it. 

Various on dits and anecdotes are afloat as to the secret preparations 
made by the police to put a stop to the plotting and mischief-making 
apprehended as likely to result from thenumbers ofdiscontented foreigners, 
refugees or otherwise, now or speedily to be in London. I suspect, how- 
ever, that Scotland-yard will in this matter have a very easy task. The 
Exhibition bugbears have vanished one after the other in the most 
ghostlike manner possible; and the only real evil which seems to have 
resulted—from the Crystal Palace emptying all the theatres—was ex- 
actly the one least dreamed of by the prophets. Meantime, I suspect 
that the respectable gentlemen with young France beards, wide trou- 
sers, and no particular display of linen, who are generally deemed to 
form the materials of those my: conclaves called secret and cen- 
tral committees—who publish from time to time mystic proclamations 
and terrific appeals to arms—I suspect, I repeat, that these gentlemen 
do not find the soil of England particularly favourable to the prosper- 
ous concoction of deeds of future revolutionary darkness. Conspiracies 
to influence France must be formed in France. Plots to turn the Aus- 
trians out of Lombardy, must be cooked south of the Alps. The dish gets 
cold in the carrying from London. The passage is too long between the 
parlour and the kitchen. However, that the police are vigilant in case 
of accident, that they have their eyes thoroughly about them, let the fol- 
lowing anecdote testify :-— 

A gentleman had let, for the season, a handsomely-furnished house, 
not far from Knightsbridge. Hearing that his tenant had sub-let it to 
a whole horde of Frenchmen, who smelt rather of the Faubourg St. 
Marceau than the Faubourg St. Germain, he resolyed to pay a passing 
visit, with the intention of looking after his furniture, The door was 
opened by a sort of an English servant—a kind of dirty man-of-all-work, 
The landlord tried to learn something of his tenants from their at- 
tendant, but the fellow's stolid stupidity was hopeless—“ He didn’t 
know nothin’ about the gents, he didn’t. They was furriners, they was ; 
and he didn’t understand their lingo, They came in and out like other 
gents, they did. There_was sometimes more in the house and some- 
times less. He did not know when they came home at night, he 
didn’t. THe went to bed. He did his work, and didn’t want to know no 
more about it.” Insisting, however, upon seeing the condition of mat- 
ters, the landlord made a flying tour round the house, and discovered, 
piled in a cupboard, a mass of little red flags and revolutionary emblems. 
The thing startled him. The blockead of a servant could give no 


. information or explanation, and down went the proprietor, in hot haste, 


triot, at least as one of the great menof Ireland, was born in 1794, of respectable ~ 


to Scotland-yard. There he was courteously received, and at once bade to 
make his mind easy. They knew the house, had a strict eye on it and 
on his furniture; he need not be afraid. They knew all about the red 
flags and emblems: no harm was likely to come from them—the fellows 
were mere blustering humbugs, By the way, had he observed their 
English servant? Yes. The stupidest dolt in London. A good actor, 
was he not? That was one of the very ablest of the detectives—spoke 
French, German, and Italian like a native; heard everything, said 
nothing, but quietly, at the end of each day's work, sent in his regular 
report and resumé of the sayings and doings of his masters to the central 
office. I give the story as I heard it. Valeat quantum! 

One of the objects in the Exhibition which has probably created the 
greatest disappointment is no less than the Koh-i-noor. People seem to 
have formed the most extravagant notions of its size and lustre, ‘The 
Mountain of Light was expected, at least, to be half the magnitude or 


* so of a mole-hill. A more moderately expectant faction had an idea 


that the stone might be about the size of their fists, and everybod, 
seems to have expected that it would shine and sparkle like so mu 
crystallised fireworks, The consequence is a daily depreciatory chorus 
going on all round the “Oh! dear, is that all? is that the 
Koh-i-noor? I thought it was much bi; 
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was not favourable. .Then he tried to borrow the diamond for one 
day—to be worn among the coronation gems—offering the enormous 
hire for the gaud of 1000 guineas. The negotiation was going on when 
Mr. Hope called on Mr. Elliason, giving the merchant first to understand 
Detween them must be contingent on the notion of 
the King being given up; Elliason readily agreed 
(0,000. Mr. Hope took from his 
laid it on the table, put his 


said Mr. Hope. p ; 
tions—to decide—to”—" Three minutes,” said Mr. Hope. Elliason stood 
aghast. 
moved on. 
calm, and determined. L ; 
made a rapid motion with his hand towards the diamond, stopped, and 
slowly took up'the cheque. Mr, Hope took up the stone. ¢ 
it cheap—dog—dirt cheap,” said Elliason. The gem was used by its 
purchaser, not as George IV. had intended to employ it, as a sparkling 
rarity in the show of the coronation, but simply as illustrative of mine- 
ralogical science. He took it home, and deposited it amongst other 
specimens in his collection, under the head “ Minerals Combustible.” 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


ny’, 
Lord Redesdale, Rev. 


© Lord,” the 
stated 


to whom the management ofits affairs is by the charter ex- 
elusively entrusted, earnestly deprecates the discussion which they have reason 
to expect at the general meeting of the society on Monday next. They con- 
sider each and all of the propositions, of which individual members of the 
society have given notice, alike unnecessary ; and they deem the public discus- 
sion of them at the annual meeting calculated to embarrass the operations and 
to impair the efficiency of the society.” (Cheers.) In that opinion his Grace 
cordially concurred; but, if it was too late to hope that the parties would 
withdraw from their purpose, he trusted, at least, that there would be no such 
spirit prevailing as should be inconsistent with a meeting of Christian brethren. 
Cheers. ; 
s The alloting tickets were then collected, and Messrs. Luttwidge and Sharpe 
‘were appointed auditors to scrutinise the poll, and Canon Hutchinson and Mr. 
Wilson to superintend their labours. 

‘The Secretary then read the report, which was a very long printed document, 
fn which it was stated that collections under the Queen’s letter, in August, 1849, 
had been received from 9002 parishes, or ecclesiastical districts, amounting to 
£24,788, a sum about £2000 less than that realised under the Royal letter of 
1846, notwithstanding the number of collections was greater. This falling off 
was attributed to the severe distress prevailing in agricultural districts, the 
returns from many parishes amounting only to one half of the former collec~ 
tions. The sum voted ont of this fund since the last report had been £7832, and 
authority had been given to the treasurer to pay £7696 voted by the committee 
in former years for works the completion of which had been duly certified. 
By this expenditure accommodation for 23,206 scholars had been secured, and 
107 teachers’ houses had been built. Outstanding accounts, amounting to £3098 
from the special fand for manufacturing and mining districts (the whole of 
‘which had now been applied), had also been paid, and accommodation for 7813 
children, and 18 teachers’ residences, had by this means been secured. In the 
whole, therefore, additional room had been provided for 31,019 children during 
the last year by the aid of the society in 270 schools, either built or enlarged, 
and 125 teachers’ residences had been secured. Since the last report, schools in 
206 places had been received into direct ‘union with the society, making the total 
number of schools in union with the society 8629, in addition to those united 
through the diocesan boards of education. -The- a giving other de- 
tails of the society’s operations, concluded by stating, that, on the whole, the 
committee had good ground for believing that the great work undertaken by the 
society forty years ago is making steady progress. On a review of the opera~ 
tions of the society during the last three years, they had the satisfaction of re- 
porting, that additional accommodation had been provided for 100,914 scholars 
in schools built by aid of the society: that the society's organising masters 
had been fully occupied in the improvement of schools throughout the coun- 
try with the best results; that the receipts for the sale of school-books 
nd materials in the depository had advanced at the rate of £1000 an~ 
nually; that the number of teachers sent out from the several training esta- 
blishments of the had been larger than at any former period; and that 
measures had been adopted both to build new training institutions, and in many 
cases to enlarge the accommodation and increase the efficiency ef the institu- 
tions already in existence. The committee would do their best to further the 

thus made; and they look with confidence for such support as may 
en them to supply to the rapidly-increasing population of this country a 
sound eer instruction based on the principles of the Church of England. 
Cheers. 
¢ ‘The Rev. G. A. Denison rose, amid loud cheers, mingled with hisses, to move 
the first resolution. He said he felt many anxieties in addressing the meeting ; 
‘but he had no greater anxiety than this, that he might be able to leave 
the meeting with the satisfaction of having borne testimony once more to agreat 
principle, without having given any cause of offence to u single person present. 
(Cheers.) If on any former occasion he had, by the use of warm or intemperate 
language, done anything to disgust or offend a single individual, he very sin- 
cerely regretted it. It was now three years ago since he called the attention of 
the society, at an annual meetin; emnatarteates to him to be the injustice 
done by the Committee of Council on Education in excluding a certain class of 
church founders from building grants. That exclusion was Sones yy, an 
overwhelming majority at the annual meeting held on the 6th of June, 1849. 
"The committee of the society had themselves sanctioned that vote ; for in their 
concluding letter in the correspondence, written on the 11th of Dec., 1849, they 
said they unwillingly elosed the correspondence, because they could not recom~- 
mend the management clauses on the simple ground to which he (Mr. Denison) 
‘was anxious to confine the vote of see Oy because he wished it to be a plain, 
simple, and intelligent vote, and not mixed up with other things with which it 
had in reality nothing to do. Notwithstanding the decision of the committee to 
close the correspondence, and no longer to recommend the management clauses, 
the committee of council had interfered with that 
local freedom which belonged or right to all founders of schools in this soumiiey, 
ir 
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To these words he now wished to add the following—not to set himself right 
with his friends, who did not doubt him, but with a large portion of the public 


who did :— 
‘That this moeting desires to exprona its senue of tho very great fh of securing the 
suorttiondly reluitons aud the i P with the clvil 


the most harmonious 
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He felt that there was much more involved that day than the fate of that reso- 
lution. It was, he thought, of immense importance that they should show, in 
the face of the country, that they did cling together and hold together fast for 
the Catho.ic taith. (Loud cheers) They could scarcely have failed to overlook | 
the steady, though slow progress which was being made by the Committee of 
Conneil on Education towards the establishment of the office of Minister of 
Education. (Hear, hear.) There appeared to be a design to place the whole | 
education of the country under the controul of ths Committee of Council; and 
he held in his hand a remarkable document, emanating from Mr, Fletcher, one | 
of the Inspectors of Schools, which advocated an educational rate, on the ground 
that the present system had created a vast number of pupil teachers, who, if they 
were not sufficiently employed, might prove dangerous members of society. It 
‘was a curious fact, that the head of the Government, in a speech the other day. 
declared that, as far as he was concerned, he had very little sympathy indeed 
with the National Society. Some persons supposed, as it seemed to him, that 
they might go on, and trust to a change of Government to bring them justice. 


tinued cheers.) 

Mr. A. B. Hope, M.P. seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J. Pakington, M.P., moved as an amendment— 

‘That the cause of sound religious instruction and the intereste of the Church demand, 9 
the present juncture, the friendly co-operation of the National Society and the Cummittes of 
Council: and this meeting, satisfied that such co-operation mast be fur the advantage of the 
National Society as well as of the Church at large, desires to deprecate any renewal of the 
agitation which has characterised the recent meetings of this society, and to express ite 
earnest hope that the two bodies may act cordially together. 

Mr, Childers, M.P., seconded the amendment at some length, and asked 
Denison intended to withdraw his motion ? i 
begged to say he would not withdraw the proposition which he 


meeting. 

After some further conversation the original resolution was put, when a large 
number of hands were raised; but, on the contrary opinion being put, 

‘The Chairman declared that he had no hesitation in affirming that Mr. Deni- 
son’s motion was negatived by a large majority. (Great cheering.) 

‘The Chairman then declared that the election for committeemen had fallen on 
the three outgoing gentlemen :—The Venerable Archdeacon Harrison, the Very 
Rey. the Dean of St. Paul's, the Rev. John Jennings, and that the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Rev. H. H. Norris was filled up by the Rev. C. B. 
Dalton, Rector of Lambeth, 

‘The Chairman, after a vote of thanks had been given to his Grace, expressed 
a hope that this would be the last meeting of the kind, and that their friends in 
the country would come there to tell them their success in the great cause of 
education, He called upon the meeting to accept his benediction, which the 
most rev. prelate pronounced with peculiar solemnity, aud the meeting parted 
after Aha hours and a half’s discussion, during which the greatest excitement 
prevail 
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Sr Witttam Browne’s MepAts.—Sir William Browne having 
bequeathed three gold meduls to be given annually to such resident under- 
graduates as shall compose the best Greek ode in imitation uf Sappho, the best 
Latin ode in imitation of Horace, and the best Greek and Latin emigrams, the 
first after the mouel of the Anthologia, and the second after that of Martial; the 
medals for the Greek and Latin odes have both been adjudged to F. V. Hawkins, 
of Trinity College, the late success{ul candidate for the Camden medal: Sub- 
ject : Greek ode, “Oraculorum defectis ;” Latin ode, “Carolus Albertus Sar- 
diniz Rex.” The medals for the epigrams were not adjudged. 


Royvat Mmirary Cxapst, St. James’s.—On Sunday, June Ist, 
the Lord Bishop of London held a confirmation for the household brigade, at 
which 260 of the Guards were confirmed. The Bishop read the communion ser- 
vice, and delivered a most impressive address. lrayers were read by the Rey, 
R. W. Browne, M.A., Chaplain to her Majesty’s Forces, and the epistle by the 
Rev. C, G, Nicolay, 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following appointments 
and preferments have recently been made :— Rectories: The Rey. Joseph Ben- 
son, to St. Breoke, Cornwall; the Kev, Temple Walter West. to Beaworthy, 
Devon; the Rev. Edward Holland, toCamerton, Somerset; the Rev. R, Herbert, 
to Chetton, with Denxhil, Glazely, and Loughton, Salop; the Rey. Samuel 
Banks, to Cottenham, Cambridgeshire. Vicarage: the Rey. John Thomas Wal- 
ters, to Buckland Monachorum, Devon. ; 

TestimoniAts.—The following clergymen have lately received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Kev. W. J. Fletcher, minister of 
St. James's, Handsworth, a deputation from the congregation ; the Rey. G. H. 
Connor, from the teachers and children of the National and Sunday Schools, 
Wareham, Dorset, on his departure; the Rev. G. Halls, rector ef St. John’s 
sub Castro, Lewis, Sussex, from 223 members of his congregation, on his ap- 
proaching departure; the Rey. Edward Holland, from the parishioners of New- 
ton St. Lee, Somerset, on his departure. 

ConsgcrATION.—The new church of St. Jude’s, at Southsea, was 
consecrated on Tuesday, by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Dr. Sumner, attended by his son as chaplain, Nearly all the clergy residing in 
the neighbourhood attended on the oczasion. The church is a handsome struc- 
ture of flint stone, and a tower and light elegant spire, situated in the most 
fashionable part of Southsea, near the common. It has been erected at nearly 
the sole expense of J. E, Owen, Esq., who is the builder and proprietor of many 
of the best houses and villas in the vicinity of the church, and whose son-in-law, 
the Rev. — Brownrigg, will be the incumbent or minister, and whose stipend or 
salary will arise from the rental of the pews. The church will contains a great 
number of sittings, the usual amount being free. The ceremony commenced at 
eleven o'clock, but long before that hour the church was densely filled with 
fashionably dressed persons, a large number of whom were ladies, 


Mippresex Hosrrrau.—Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., 
will preside on the occasion of the 106thanniversary of the Middlesex Hospital, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday next. The hospital has recently 
been much enlarged, and now contains 245 beds, with every requisite for skilful 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 


‘The business in the English market has been unusually limited during the 
past week, Consols daily quoting 97§ 98 for money, with the solitary exception 
of a rise of 4 per cent. on Monday, The Unfunded Debt is rather firmer, and 
India Bonds maintain their price, money being in rather less demand, both in 
the House and Discount market. On Thursday the Ascot Cup caused a com- 
paratively thin attendance, and the daily attraction of the Great Exhibition, 
added to the absence of political excitement, appears to limit business to the 
few transacions on behalf of the public. This is the great cause of the unchanging 
quotations. At the close of the week the Market was firm at the following 
rates:—Bank Stock, 211}; Reduced, 97$; Consols, 98; New Three-and- 
jarter per Cent. Annuities, 984; Long Annuities, to expire January, 18 
; India Bonds, £1000, 54 pm; South Sea Stock, New Annuities, 97 

I's for Account, 97; Exchequer Bills, £1000, 45 pm; £500, 46 pm; 


46 pm. 
Animation in the Foreign house, since Monday, bas been confined to tho 


Guano market. Peruvian has consequently advanced from 84 to 86 87. Mexi- 
can varied but fractionally, ranging trom 34% % to 34} §, until Thursday, when 
areport was industriously circulsted that news had been received vid New 
York, uf a new Joan being in contemplation. The price receded immediately to 
31. Portuguese remains at about last weck’s quotations, which are little better 
than nominal, Russian Stock continued to improve, as well 4s Danish and Dutch 
Four per Gents. ‘The closing values for the week are—for Brazilian Bunda. 884 ; 


| Danish Bonds, 1825, Five per Cent., 1034; Mexican, Five per Cent., 1846, ex 


Jan, Account, 343; Peruvian Bonds, kive per Cent., Account, 864; Ditto, 
Deferred, 413; Fortugnese, Five per Cenut., Account, 33; Russian Bonds, 1124; 
Spanish, Passive, 5%; Ditto, Three per Cent., 402; Dutch, Two-and-a-Half 
per Cent., Fwelve Guilders, 593; Ditto, Four per Cent., Certiticates, 90}. 
Railway Stocks continue very flat, sales causing immediate and genera) depre- 
ciation. {tis now tolerably apparent that the public have been bond ide buyers, 
in the strong belief of the increased trattic likely to result from the Great Ex- 
hibition. Astonished at the sudden deciine iu prices, and not comprehending 
the influences under which the Market has been affected, private individuals 
have suddenly taken the alarm: und are now busily occupied in increasing the 
panic by sacrificing their property, instead of holding until the * bull” account 
is finally settled. With regard to the traffic returns, although at present the 
increase is not felt, still, taking the probabilities of the future in the most de- 
sponding view, the returns will at least equal the corresponding half-year’s ; and, 
congequently, diminished dividends are very improbable, These remarks, of 
coursé, are limited to the dividend-paying lines, and not those speculative 
shares whose only recommendation is the number that can be purchased for @ 
small amount, 

At the close of the week the market continued heavy, with business very 
limited, prices being—fur Aberdeen, 113; Ambergate, Nottingham, Boston, 
and Eastern Junction, 44; Caledonian, 13; Chester and Holyhead, 193; 
Eastern Counties, 6§; East Lancashire, 1 Great Northern, 17%; Ditto, 
Halves, B, 12§ ; Great Western, 86: Luncash.re and Yorkshire, 56; London 
and Blackwall 7% ; London, Brighton. and South Coast, 96}; London and 
North-Western, 123$ Ditto, Quarter Shares, 21; London and South-Western, 
$4; Manchester, Buxton,and Matlock, 2); nchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire, 284; Midland, 54 Ditto, £50 184; Norfolk, 214; North British 
8; Scottish Central, 16}; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, Class A, 53 dis, ; D.tto, 
Class B, 44 dis. ; Shropshire Union, 3; South-Eastern, 23§; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, 204; York and North Midland, 223. 

Ling LeastpD at A Fixeo Rentav.—Wear Valley (£25 paid), 243. 

PaRererence Sa#anks.—Eastern:Counties Extension, } pm.; Midland, Conso- 
lidated Bristol and Birmingham, 133}; North Britis, 5; Shrewsbury and Bir- 
mingham, New Guaranteed, 103. 

Forzign.—Central of France, 171 ; Namur and Liege, 6§ ; Northern of France, 
14%; Faris and Strasbourg, 10}; Sambre and Me 5 Tours and Nantes, 6, 


THE MARKETS, 


CoRx-EXcHANGE,—A very limited supply of E 
market this week, coastwise'as well as by jund catinge ; nevertheless, owing 10 ths large 
quantitive of French tlour pressed for sale, the demand tot all descriptions has ruled inactive, 
at ubvut stationary prices, Fine foreign wheats have sold steadily, at full quota but low 
qualities have commanded very little attention. Barley bas come slowly to hand. All kinds 
have produced very fullcurrencies. In mult, little doing, at previous quotations. ‘The ous 
trade has buen active, at ua improvement in vulav 0. ls pur quarter. In other articles we have 
hy changes to report. 

English: Whwat, Exsex and Kent, red, 25s to 43s ; ditto, white, 37s to (8s; Norfolk and 
Lincoln, red, 323 to 39s ; ditto, white, 374 to 44s ; rye, 23s to 268 ; grinding barley, 18s to 226; 
Gistilling ditto, 228 to 24s; malting ditto, ¥3s to Sis; Norfolk and Lincoln malt, 4s to 49s} 
brown ditto, 43s to 458; Kingston and Ware, 50s to ; Chevalier, 54s to 556; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire feed onts, 188 to 28s; potato ditto, 208 to 25s; Youghal and Cork, black, 18s to 
20s; ditto, white, 195 to 24a; tick beans, new, 258 to 2a; ditto, old, 27s to 29s; grey peas, 
25s to 23a; maple, 26s to 298; white, 25s to 26s; boilers, 268 te 28s per quarter. Town-made 
flour, 319 to S4s; Suffolk, 208 to 3¥e; Stockton and Yorkshire, 28s to 32s per 2x0 Ib. 
Foreign; Danzig rod wheat, to —8; white, —s to —s; barley, —s to —s; outs, —s to 
beans, —s to —8; pous, —s to —s per quarter. Flour, 18s to 230 per bare 

per barrel; French, 288 to Ste per suck. 
The Seed Market, So lttie is doing in our market that the general quotations ate almost 
nominal :— 

Linseed, English, sowing, 60a to 65s; Baltic, crushing, 484 to 52a; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 42s to 486; hempsved, 33s to 36s per quarter. Coriander, 16s to 24s per cwt. Brown 
maustard-seod, 85 to 103; white ditto, 5s Od to 780d. Tares, 4s Od’to 4s 6d per bushel, English 
kapo-seed, neW, £25 to £27 per last of ten, quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £7 08 to £7 1045 
ditto, foreign, £60e to £7 5s per 1000. Ray cakes, £4 0s to £4 10s per ton. Canary, 
426 to 45s per quater. English clover-seed, red, —s to —8; extra, —s to —0; white, —s to 
sa eaaep to Foreign, red, —s to —6; extra, —s to—8; white, —s to —s; extra, —» 

Bread.—The prices of whoaten breed in the metropolis are from 6d to 6}4; of housshold 


mn received up to our 


ditto, 44¢ to Std per 4 Ib loaf, 
Tnperial Weekly Average—Wheat, 391 34; barley, 4s 1d; onts, 208 Od ; rye, 26s 94; 
weThe Sie Wells’ Average Wheat, $86 92; barley, 240 3d 1 
ie ' Avert —" ry . . . 
beans, 288 4d; 260 34. Pia sect boats, Ne es: oe Be tas 


peas, é 

Duties.—Wheat, 1s 0d; barley, 1s 0d; oats, In 0d; ryo, 1s Od; beans, 1s Od; peas, 1s Od. 

Tea —Avthe stocks in warchouse are still increasing, and as ther is every prospéct of = 
heavy import during the pregent month, dealers purchage cautiously, and prices of most 
kinds have further receded 4d per Ib. Common sound Congou—new—is now quoted at lid 
per Ib, with a yery dull inquiry, 

‘Sugar.—Bengal qualities haye further receded in value 6d per cwt. In all other kinds of 
Taw sugar very little is doing, at about stationary prices. Refined goods dull, at 478 to 436 
for brown lumps. In crushed very little doing. 

10 ae. Our market is still inactive, and good ordinary native Ceylon may be had at 37s 6d 
ss per cw! 

Rice.—Low parcels of Bengal, ax well aa Carolina, are offering on easier terms, 

Provisi Now Irish utter is comiag to nund somewhat freely, Waterford is quotedat 
Tis to 748; Limericks, 68s to 70s; third Corks, 628 Tralee. per cwt, Fureycn has given 
way 3s percwt. Fine weekly Dorset is quoted at 7és 10 865; mid. and Devon, 60s to 70s per 
emt, Fresh, Se to ]0s per doven 1b. Prime Irish bacon iy quite as dear, but wll other kinds 
‘are dull, Sizeable’Waterford, langed, 548 to 57s; heavy, 52u to 54+; sizeable Limerick, 52s 
Peceais Has call, at ie to Sts for Waterford bladered; anit Ste ta Ste for kegs. Hambro’ 
lard, 528 to 60s fur bladders, 

Tajlow.—Very Tittle business is doing, yet importers are firm, and P Y C on the spot is 
quaed at+S7s 62 to Be por owt. ‘Town tallow, Sie Gd per-owt, net caah; rough fet, 20 
per 8.1b. 

Oils, 


Our market is Ina very depressed state ; and, to effect sales, lower rates must be 
barr nis: ee Todi: Is 3a 
Spirits.—Rast ja rum is steady, at 1s 3d to Is 3jd per gullon proof; Lewards, Is 494 
to ls 6d, proof ; Jamaica, fine, 2s 4d to 4s per gallon. No change in brandy or corn spirics, 
Geneva, Is 9d to 2s for fine. Ls ae = hee 
fay ‘and Straw.—Meadow hay, £$ sto £465; cloverdo, £35sto£4 10s; and straw 
£1 fa to £1,100 per load. Trade dull, 
Coals —Butes's West Hartley, 139 ; 
Moor, lls 6d ; Wylam, 134,; Brown, I1s: 
18a per ton. 4 
Hops —As the fiy has made its appearance in some of the plantations, holders of fine hops 
refuse to sell, elas onhigher terms; but the business doing is small. 
Wool.—The public sales have passed off steadily. Nearly the whole of the parcals suby 
mitted have been disposed of at a decline of from gd to 1d per Ib. 
Potatoes.—The supp'ies being ususually large for the time of year, the demand is heavy, at 
fortis te aloes a 
imit .—For the time of year, full average supplies of fat stock have been on s 
week, Whilst the general cemand has ruled heavy, as follows: — pe ie, 
f, from 2s 4d to 386d; mutton, 2s Sd to Js ld; lamb, 43 4d so Se 6d; veal, as Od te 
ee Neiipate and Leadenhall--rlaw beef, mutton, 202 stondi quote 
‘ewgate @ lenkall.—Primo beef, mutton, and veal have sold iy, at our - 
tions, Otherwise, the demand has ruled heavy:— ven 
‘Beef, from Ye 9d to ¥s 2d; mutton, Jv 6d to 3s 8d; lamb, da 4d to Ss 4d; weal, 3s Od 
to 3s 10d; and pork, 2s 6d to 3s 8d per § 1b, by the carcase. R. HERBERT. 


Hartley, 12s 6d ; New Tanfield, 11s 9d ; Tanfield 
Gosforth, 18s ; Lambton, 14s; and Seuth Durham, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Farmar, Mar 30, 


WAR OFFICE, Mar $0. 

7th Dragoon Guards: Capt T H Clifton to be Uaptaiu, vice Cureton. 

Lith Light Dragoons—Livut TJ J Averne to be Civutcuant, vice JT Wightman; Cornet J 

lis to be Lieutenant, vice Avarné, f2:h: Capt E b Cureton to be Captain, viee Clifton. 

Kt Foot; Ensign J F Webster to bp Lieutenant, vice Keud. 18th: Capt WE Aduins to be 
Captain, vice Hanmer. 40h: Livut A R Kunde to be Captuin, vice Gorle; Ensign W O'Hara 
te be Lieutenant, vice Rundle. 87th: Capt W Haumicy-10 le ‘Captain, vice Adums; Second 
Lieut GL WD Flaroste to be First Lioutenant, vice Ba dwin, 88th? Ensign J Wray to be 
sie Wnt iniia Regiment: Ensign AW Mackay to be Licut, vice J W Thompson 

int Weot India ot: ‘ackay to ieut, vi mpson; Enal 
W 1 Murphy to be Iut, vise Stubbs. si 

UkeVER.-Brov Major W CE Napier to be Licut-Colonel in the Army. 

BANKRUPTS. 

J.11 HUNT, Silver-street, City, warehouseinan. G COURTHOPE, Paradise-row, Rother- 
hie, ooal-merehant. J CLARK, Exover, builder. K CLEAVER,’ Stretton-on-Dunsinore, 
Wardickshire, timber-dealer. W'H BOND, statford, wine-merebant, R HOR{OP, Morice: 
town, Devonshire, inakeeper. DI WYATT and & UNDERWOOD, Brivtol, hat-manufas- 
turer; J SCOTT and J SCOTT, jun., Noith Shivids, ship-owner, 'R MAYOR, Boltod-le- 


Moors, e. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Mra JANET GILCHRIST or MARSHALL, deceased, Edinburgh, 


TuEsDAY, JoNE 3. 
f ADMIRALTY, Mar 23. : 
Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut & K Clavell to be Captain, vice EP Snowe; Second 
Lieut R P Henry to be First Lieut, vice Clavell. 
COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORD-LIEUTENANT. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—2d Regiment of thu Royal Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry: Cornet W Levi 
to be Lieutenant, vice A Tindal; Cornet H F Nash to be Lieutenant, vice J Bully. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. F. 
J WAITS, Birmingham, bay and straw-dealer. 
._ BANKRUPTS. 
5G QUARTERMAINE, Eaton-mews, West Pimlico, boraedealer, E PEPPER, Thread- 
needle-street, City, licensed victuuller, J HARVEY, Gravesend, timber-merchant. KC 
PAULING, Great Perey-street; Pentonville, railway contractor, GJ WEBB, Llagelly 
Carmarthenshire, coal-merchant. T SLATER and J PATON, Salford, cottuu-apinners. Ht 
COATES, Birmingham, draper. BH THOMPSON, Derby, woollen-draper. W HAMLEY, 
Clifton, Bristol, builder. D JOHNSTONE, Manchester, innkecper. E NicnOLsoN, York; 


tailor. 
sb SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
P PARK, Edinburgh, sculptor. 


BIRTHS. 

On tho 28th ult, the wife of the Rev C W Maude, of a som.—On the Ist inst, the wifo of W 
H Polo Carow, Esq, M-P,of a daughter.—On the 28th uit, the Hon Mrs L W Denman, of = 
duughter.—On the 3ist ult, the wife of the Rev H Charles Hawley, of @ son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th ult, the Rey Thomas Mawkes, assistant-chaplain of the Convict Establishment, 
Portland, to Aun Wesion Fowler, only surviving daughtor of the late Jobn Flew, Eeq., of 
Weymouth.— On the 2d inst, kdward Thompson David Harrison, Esq, of Welshpool, to 

\y Anne Barlow Deedes, widow of the late Edward Deedes, Esq, HE IC Civil Service_— 


DEATHS. 

On the 31st ult, Mabet Grace, second daughter of the Rev GG Stonestreet, prebendary of 
Lincoln. aged 28.——On the 20th ult, the Rev Joba Irvine, M A, who during eleven years 

mont ig ta faithfully discharged the duties of the Lritish chaplaincy at Genoa.——On the 

his 76th year, General Boree!, General in the Dutch service and Grand Maitre to 

task B= Gln tc chin pair tahoe od 

— ult, » Wi jor 
of ‘General Maisier, Colonel of the 8éth Regiment." 
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NEW BOOKS, fe. 


i. blished, 
ARICAN, and other Poems, By HENRY 


INGLIS, Faq. In 8¥O, price 


fs. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Bdinburgh and Lordon. 
BOUN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR JUNE. 
HE HOUSE of SEVEN GABLES. A Ro- 
mance, by NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. Post 8vo. Price 
|. Henny &. Bow ‘ork trovt, Covent-fardon. 
This day ts published, crown BvO, 8s loth, 
HE ROYAL PREACHER 1, teh 
Ecclesiastes. By JAMES HAMILTON, D D, 
Tames Nisper and CO, 21, Berners-street; Hamilton, 
Co, Paternoster-row. 
~~ ‘This day is published, in two vols, crown 8vo, 10s cloib, 
LAIN SERMONS for all the Sundays and 
Chief Holideys of the Year. Preached to & Vilingo Ci 
rein, by ARTHUR ROBERTS, M A, Rector of Woodrising, 
jorfolk. 


g Lectures 
LB. 
Adams, and 


JAMES Nisnet and Co, 21, Berners-street. 


13, Groat Mariboron 
(OuBURN a NE B 


-atroet. 


W PUBLICA- 


The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S N. 
DUNLEATH," 3 vols. 
*A conyummate work of genius, It would take the excellences of 
many authors to give a fulr idea of this book—the pathos of Dickens, 
witof Sheridan and Disraoli, the eloquence of Hahn-Hatn, and 
ry, of Scott,””—Morning Chronicle, 


n. 
THERFORD. A Nautical Romance, By the 
it 


W NOVEL, “ STUART of 


who Is understood to be the author of tho pro 
‘all that graphic power in tho delineation of m 
ts which constitutes one of the principal chara 
ovels. Altogether, the tale ie exceedingly 
interest, which is woll sustained to the last 


uL 
ARTHUR CONWAY; or, Scenes in the Tropics, By 
Captala MILMAN, Into 930 Regiment, 3 vols, 


Iv. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA. By the Author of “ Sam 
Bilek.”" Pols. (Just ready.) 


v. 
OLARE ABBEY. ‘By the Author of “The Discipline of 
Life '* 2 vols, 
"'Tg Lady Rmily Ponsonby we ate Indebted for writing which 


sould do vo discredit to tho bust eff ite of Mise Ausila."—Weekly 
Chroniele i 
Volume I, now realy, elegantly bound in ullfamarine cloth, gilt 
‘edges, price 6s. 


IRLHOOD of SHAKSPEARE'S 
HEROINES.—A sorlos of Fifwen Tales, By MARY COW- 
CLARK Periodically, in One Shilling Books, each contaising 
4 domplote story. 


Now ready, 

Tale I.—PORTIA; the Heiress of Belmont, 

‘Fale 1l,—THE THANE'S DAUGHTER. 

Tale 111. —E ENA; the Physician's Orphan. 

Tale 1V.—DESDEMONA ; the Magnifico's Child, 

Tale V.—MEGG and ALICE; the Merry Maids of Wind- 
for. The Five Tales in | Volume, price 6s 

Tale VI.—KATHARINA and BIANCA; the Shrew and 
‘the Demure. 

Tale VII.—OPHELIA; the Rose of Elsinore, 


SMITH and Co., 196, Strand; and ‘Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall-oourt. 


In one thitk vol , the Tenth Edidow, enlarged, price Ibs, 
ODERN, DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
pular Treativo, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, 
Abit most efficacious Trontment of Viseasos: with n Collection of ap 
proved iptions, Directions for Dict and Regimen, the moans of 
affording Assistance iu Accideots and other cases of vmergéucy, Mu= 
Ragement of Children Doses of Medicines, a cloar acount of the 
Hydropathic Syatom. &e  Also.a large Appundix on the Treatment of 


Disordors of tho Mind and Nerves. Fo:ming « comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Inyalida, in the absence of thelr 
Modical Advisor. By T J GRAHAM, MD, &o. 

* Itin uvidently the romult of great professional talent. experience, 
and judgment; the author everywhere ‘appoars conscientious and 
eandid, One object is prominontiy evident—a sincoredoslrs to benefit 
his suiforing follow-creatures. ‘To recommend a work like the presont 
$3 ou Feadera, is onty to manifest a propor regard fur thelr wolfare,”— 
Literary Journal, Feb., 1843. ‘ 

“Te in altoguther deserving of permanont popularity.”—London 
Weakly Roview. 

BIMFKLN and Co,, Patornoster-row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; 
and Togs and Co, 85, Queen-street, Chetipsiue. “Bold by all Book- 


ication to 
eriet and 


SARL and SONS 
opposite the New Royal 
Exchango.—-N.It. Theso elegant peowents can be forwarded through 

‘upon the receipt of an onler for the 


ONES’S 44 48 SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 108. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 


reooipt of a 
Ro] bs., one will be 
USICAL BOXES.—An extensive assort- 


ment of Mne-t 
celebrated makers, 


together with’ the most omin n 


SAVORY and Ct 
re- 


O K 

celvod from Paris, a la ge varity of FOURTERN-DAT 
GLOCKS, bo strike the hours and falchoure, in Ormolu, Marble, and 
China. Dosigna are and }, and include a few of 
Brent merit in the style of Louis XIV. Tho yy fe four, five, and 
even guineas onch, and upwards. A. B. SAVORY aud SONS, 9, Corn= 
hill, London, opposite the Statue of the Dake of Wellington 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has, for 150 


Yours, received extonsive and Increasing public patronage. ‘The 

rated renter reps oon Gnd Hann, anda te 
Variety ; the prican are the i the 

of the stool the very bast. DEANB'S Monumout Reade end Lect, 

b 


Are preferred by the beat Jud, other. Their 
and Pooket ‘Knives are from 6d. be Tadioe 


each, ‘upwards; and their 
Pa Ae all of the fnew lity. Gi 
and JOHN D) ee sale and Retail Caine enon oo nin 


Monument), London- 

UPERS fe NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 

ACHE, at MECHUS, 4, Leadenball-street, London. . A VISIT 

to bis Ostablishment will prove that there is not in London another 
such Stock of Elegances. caer coe of Tables, Envel 
Noetting-boxes, Companions, Cabinets, Jowel-cases, Worl boxes, 
Drosedng-cases, Tea-caddies, Hand and Polo-ecreens, Card-racks, 
fag ear Regency Writing desks, Portfolion, Playing-cards, 
and’ see Cord-daaes, Cigar and Bott!e-cases, Note and Cake-bas— 
Kets; also an assortment of Needle-cases in pearl and tortoiseshel 
silver and gold: Poncil-cases, Pen-holds. 
efor presents, Inventor of the Patent 


THE BABY JUMPER.—This beautiful in- 

vention is now in use in every part of the civilised world, and 
only requires to be seen to ensure its introduction into ever family 
of Young children, as tt affords most deil+hitul exercine nud amuss- 
ment, combined with the most Parfeet security for alt children above 
theve months old; it is also of moat ensential service io any child 
aaticved with spinal affection. Hy recent arrangements, they may bo 
bought in every large town in the Uulted Kingdom, as wellas dives 
fo m the Patentees, Mesara. ROGERS und CO., 137, Strand, at 10s, 
126,14», 16s, 218, 258, and 30s, and delivered free at any railway town 


JEFFREY, 

» 115, Whitechapel, Landon. PATE HANGINGS, 

rat ship, con- 

awe’ to be extensively manufactured sby Jedlwey, Alien wag oy on 
machinery'enables them 

and thé Trade, both 

and Essex- 


rice 
ter 1, 115, 


‘NEW MUSIC. 
EW SONG. — THE YOUNG LADY'S 


* NO."—Composed by the Author of * Will_you love me then 
as now ?" “The Rich Man's Bride,” “The Secret.” “ Yes, I have 
dared to love thee," &c. Price 28.(sent postage free)—This arch and 
| Sane ballad, just tatroduced mont successful: 1¥ Miss Poole, is 

ikely to become one of the most popular songs of the day: both words 
and music possess that point which will ensure effect. 
Dury and HopGson, 65, Oxford-sirest. 


Second Edition, Just published, price a, 4 
IHE SONG of the PETREL. Sung nightly 
by Miss Pools, with the greatest applause, at the Koyal Music 
Hall, Lowther Arcade. Composed by A. H. DENDY, 
fe! a popularity." —Sissex Express and Surrey Standard, 
toh 12th. 
J. ©, JONRS, 21, Soho-rquare. Sent postage free on receipt of 
twenty-four post-stamps. 


[TALIAN OPERAS, 2s each, full music size: 

—Fidetlo, Don Juan, La Figlia, Roberto, Zauberfidite, Gustavas, 
Soanambula, and 30 other Operas, with Overtures and Airs complete 
for Pian» 24 each. Also, Le Prophtte, Huguenots, Lucia, ¢* one 
Allin that celebrated Work, THE PLANISTA, at the Offices, 67, Pator- 
nostor-row, and 16A, Argyll-street, Regent-street, Cataloguvs gratis. 
Aspecimen sent post free for 30 stamps, or any threo Numbers post 
fre for 78 mamps. * »* Order the * Pianists ” of booksel/ors, as the 
musionellors say, * if thoy were to sell tho * #iunista,’ they would soll 
noother music,” 


I UDIMENTS of MUSIC, by JOHN 

EASTES, of Trinity College, Cambridge, &e, Price 94; post 
feoo, In. It Is elucidated in the most clear and simple manner, and it 
is used for the tuition of the Choristers of Trinity and St John's Col- 


Joges, Cambridge. 
Author, King’s College, Cambridge. 


J A NOVELL, London, 
IGNOR ANELLI'S NEW and CONCISE 
METHOD of SINGING, by which students cannot fail to sing 
With correctness, expression, and refined manner and taste, in less 
than balf the time generally ompliyed. The method has been framed 
on scluntific principles, and has obtained the approbation of the first 
masters of Ituly, including the high authority of Crosceatint. ‘The Pro- 
‘spootus and Syllabus of Vocal Scicpeo and Art, with the plan of the new 
tocthod, andeffects produced in a short time, may be had at the prin- 
cipal music shops. Applications to Sigoor Auelli, 4, Northumberland- 
place, Weatbourne-grove, Bayswater, 


FH ARMONIUM for SALU.—A very good 


tonud Instrument, with Three Stops, in excellent order, and 
8 ary new ; has two octaves of pedals, and separate lever for blow= 
ing will be Sold at & moderate price, Bay be seen at 102, Edgeware- 
road. 


DP etonic FLUTE.—By Royal — Letters 
Patent.—This instrument ts exclusively used by Mr, Richard~ 
son, Mr. Pratton (first flute at the Royal ‘talian Opera), and many 
other profossory in town and country; testimonials of whom, with de- 
scription, prices, &e., will be forwarded on application, ‘This flute 
may be heard at the Manufactory, 135, Floot-street, 
A. SICCAMA, Patenteo, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINAKY.—A 
superior MICROCHORDIEN PIANO, with all Improvements 
to the present date, full compass, and find expression of tone, 25 
Guineas; others, 2 guineas and 31 guineas—JOHN and HENRY 
‘OORE and CO., Practical Makers, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


IOLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O @ fall, metallic platoy 

with all lato improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, walnut, of 
febra-wood. The great peculiarity and worth of those pianos is, 

they will stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their ori- 

Fei ieee ate orem 

, King street, lon-! ; and at 30, 

Watorloo-piace, two doors from Piccadilly.— Drawings pout-free. 


HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These 


Noodles have been culvbrated for the lust half-century, and are 
passed in excellence. They ary mavufac'ured of the best =pring 
steol, have highly finished taper points and perfectly burntahed 
drilled eyes, Sold in pap ts, and in every variety of fancy boxes and 
cases udupted for prosents, by Owen 93, Oxfo d-streat; Millikin, 161, 
Ktrand; Looker, 42, Leadenhall-street, City; and by many drapers. 

‘Thomas Boulton, manufacturer London," on each papor. 


BP. and W..C. TAYLOR would respect- 

# fully call the attontion of visitors at the Exhibition to their 

display of TRANSPARENT SUAPS, which aro manufactured from 

the bost materials, and are warrante: to retain their perfume and 

transparency to an indefinite period.—Four Silver Medals, the tighort 
jum, havg been awarded in the Unitied states for oar saps. 


Ttohbourne-etroet; and 
1 tch-atreot. 


2a st AD TE tails as a ee a 
CAUTIONS he Public are requested to ask 

for WEATHERLEY'S BEEHIVE HONEY-DROPS, which aro 
the original invention, im the Great Exhibition, Class 3, with other 
now and delicious drops of his original manufacture; viz. Quince, 
Pear, Lime-juice, Pineapp! Apricot, Raspberry, &e.—Sold y all 
the principal. Grocers.—4, ‘Thwobald's-road, London. 


of 


I Pae TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proofs of the high estimation. in which GOWLAND'S 
LUTION is hold by the most distinguished possessors of brilliant 
complexions, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the brightest 
tata with which beauty is ndorned.— Robert Shaw, London, is on 
the Governmont stamp. Price, 2s, Ss 6d; quarts, 94 6d. 


TEPHENS'S ORIGINAL DYES, for stain- 
ing common deal to imitate oak, ny, oF satinwood 
colours. For specimens of the effect of ‘noes ote the publie are ro- 
quested to inspect the entrance doors of the Great Exhibition, which 
the proprietor of thete articles coloured with his oak stain. ‘The more 
ave shi behe ut paar or sap, op botter is the effeot 
pared and sol the Inventor, Henry Stephens, ford- 
‘atreory Black {riats-road. sea yu 


Ries BOOT and SHOE DEPOT, 17, ST. 

MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND (opposite the General Post-office).— 

Persons coming to London may save their ex 

at the immense sale now going on. A Ban! Stock of thy frat 

class of goods. 56,000 pairs, at a reduction of 20 per cent. under the 
Cay boot and shoemal 


ey bye charged. ptains, merchants, 

ads of families, and others, will do well to lay in a stock, 
opportunity may. never occur again. Wholesale lists of pice can be 
had on application at the wholesale warehouses, 15 and 16, Giltspur- 
babe A ae ‘of at the City Boot and Shoe Dept, 17, St. Martin's- 
e-Gri 


ILTON'S HAIR LUBRICANT—How 


often do we hear from the lips of some fair friend, in reply to 
She question of “ Why do you not euel your Hair?” ‘It is so very 
weak, \t willnot keep in curl if I do."” Hitherto there has been no 
ramedy for this weakness so frequently complained of, A proper and 
feoquent usy of MILTON'S HAIR LUBRICANT, the ouly natural 
promoter of the growth of the Hair, will speedily restore it to 4 healthy 
State; and weak Hair will only be'known by name. In an elegant 
tollet pot, price 2s each.—Sold by all perfumers and medicine venlora 
in town and country. Wholesale London agents:—Messrs, Barclay. 
and Sons, arringdon-atreet; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Sutton 
aud Co., Bow Churchyard; Sangar, Si, Oxford-street; and Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-airset, 


V ICTORIA REGIA and other AQUATICS.— 
JOSEPH KNIGHT and THOMAS A. PERRY avail themselves 
of thi# excellent medium to acquaint their distynguished patrons, that 
they have, at an outlay of little less than £500, erected a house for 
these much-admired plants (for an interior view of which see 
535 of the work called * London and its Vicinity Exhibited in idee 
blished by Wenle), and that they are not only able to show the fil-, 
lowing and other beautiful kinds, growing in great luxuri«nes, to 
those who will condescend to honour thelr establishment with their 
visits (which are most respectfully solicited), bat are also able to 
supply. hve 4 in healthy young plants, and at reasonable prices. 
ietori 


Regia. 
flowers of this superb species are an intense 


to town by buying 


to offer | 
In tho 


Nympheea rubra} carmine in colour 
Nympho aanguinen 
Nymphrea dentate {" Leper rede Leone species bears 
ideurencbewety Gey Cn pe kind, 
~ autifal ani small tropical 
Nympheea stellata { whieh would flower in a ehing-vass” 
Nymphma lotus 
” mexicana 
” 


esculenta 
i rss icy, ‘water my weer pe formed in the 
Ppyemma ) améliest vase, and woul tle atten 
a tion, delight in a lady's, boudoir m 
eyanea . 


” 
~ tha 4 

Nelimbium speclorum Nelumblam album 

‘Those who saw the grandeur of these noble oriental inow 

will them as among the most 

lant, and flowers free! 
this sigantic it comet 
wth and 3 in width, 
of large shields 


ium pictam 


poram 
Ceratopteris thalictrioides.—This is the Interesting water forn 
Pontedera crasai z 


described. har Need + A 
convenience of their Brooklands Nursery enables them: grow 
_&n excellent collection plants, of which ty ead 


most iy soll an tase 
xotl Nutvery, Wing's roeds Cholea, 2h May, abr, 


| 
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ji 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK | 
insues CIRCULAR NOTES for £10 each for the use of Travellers 
and Residents on the Continent. These Notes are payable at haf 
important place in Ei and thus enable « traveller to vary 
route without inconvenience. No expense {s incurred, and when 
cashed no chargo is made for commission. They may bo’ obtained at 
the head office of the London and Westminster Bank. in Lothbury: 
at its branches, viz. 1, 8t. James's-square; 214, High Holborn; 3, Wel- 
Jington-atreet, Borough; 87, High-street, Whitechapel; and 4, Strat~ | 

100, Oxford-atriet. J. A. GILBART, General Manager. 
XCHEQUER and RAILWAY MUTUAL | 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 4, Whitehall, London. 
Policies granted, on the Mutual priacipie, for £20 and upwards, 
Entire Profits belong to the Assured. 
Loans granted on the security of the Policios alone. . 
Bonuses may be applied to « * WIDOWS’ FUND," securing an 
Annuity in addition to the capital sum hy 

P, WILLIAM DUNN, Sec. 
ERVANTS’ ROYAL PROVIDENT and 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 49 and 49s, Great Marlborough- 
street. PATRONS. 
The QUEEN. 
His Royal Highwess Prince ALBERT. 
President—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 

‘This Society has bren established to eucourage provident habits in |: 
Servacts, by assisting them— 

1. ‘To provide for themselves In old age by purchasing Government 
annuities, 

4. To Losure their lives for not more than £10; 

3. To secure endowments for their children at It or 21 years of age. 

Since May, 1849, woea Prince Albert presided at a pubiic meetiog 
in aid of this Society, £25,000 haa been paid by servants to its Provi- 


dent Fund. 

Donations and subseriptions are earnestiy sollcited tn support of the 
Bonevolent Fund, which is devoted to the heavy expenses of manage- 
ment, and also towards assisting deserviag servants who are tempo- 
rarily unable to keep up their annual payments for annuities, insur- 
ances, or éndowments. 

Contributions may be paid at the Society's bankers, Messra, 
Fleet-street; ‘Mossra, Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Lomburd-street; 
Messrs. C. Hopkioson and Co., Regent-street; and Loudon and West- 


minster Bi St. James's-square; or at the office, 49 and 49a, Great 
Murlborouigh-street. ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
Great Murlborough-street, May 17, 1851. 


SERVANTS’ ROYAL PROVIDENT and 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 49 and 494, Great Marlbsrough- 
street REGISTRY for SERVANTS OUT of PLACE. 
Employers and Servants are invited to register themselves at this 
office. 
‘Servants are not placed upon the Register until their characters are 
ascertained to be gunuine. : 
Respectable servants need not fear the Society's investigation, and 
are almost sure to obtain immediately good plaves. 
Bince the Registry was opened, in November, 1350, 1304 registered 
Servants have obtained plaoes through the Soviety. 
Governors of the Society, ie. donors of £10 10s, or annual sub- 
scribers of £1 1s, have the free use of the Registry. 
Servants and employers not being Governors pay small fees on re= 
istration. 
eA table of fees, with other information, may be had at the office. 
ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
Great Marlborough-strect, May 17, 1851. 


ERVANTS’ ROYAL PROVIDENT and 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 49 and 494, Great Marlborough- 
street —HOME for FEMALE SERVANTS OUT of PLACE. . 

Female 8 rvants Out of Place are admitted upon the rscommenda- 
tion of a Governor of the Society, a clergyman. or other person of 
known respectability, and are provided with comfortable board and 
lodging at very reasonable charges. ' 

In addition to thy comforts of a home, where much kindness, and 
attention is shown, femaleservants have the advantage of very speedily 
obtaining good situations, inasmuch as the Mutron is enablea to re- 
commend toemployers those servants whose good conduct and cha~ 
Tacter havw come wader her own observation. 

‘fo the young and inexperieneed the Home is of great value, in 
guarding them from the evils aud temptations of London. 

Kimpluyera are earnestly requested to aewist the Institution by ad- 
vising servants leaving pluors to avail themselves‘of the advantages 
Lere offered, and by engaging servants who are inmates of the Home. 

ROBEKT FREEMAN, Secretary, 

Great Marlborough street, May 17, 1851. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—COALS from YORKSHIRE. 


per ton, | 
MMs 64 


Firet quatity, house coals, 
Field, Cooper, aud Fauld, Si'kstono 
Newton, Chambers, and Co., Col- 
Charlesworth and Co., igri 

Second quality, house coals. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s Eistoar Collieries .. 
‘Stvam or furnace coals, ditto te ove 
Baker's couls, Wost Riding Hartley Colliery 


~ Beyond five miles from this station 6d per ton per mile extra. 
‘Tho only coal office of the Great Nor Railway iy within this 
Stace NS ey eeeemTe DA Sean Nor edirese carters bo bee undersigned 
yy name, 


per ton, 


Wa 0d 
* 


Coal Offices, King's-cross 
ae GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY.—EARL FITZWILLIAM’S ELSECAR STEAM 
CUALS are consigned for sal to the undersigned at this station, and 
‘will be found to be a most excellent Coa! for all mantfs por- 
poses. By tho report on couls suited to the Steam Navy, their 
evaporative power is proved to be considerably greater than ‘the best 
Hartley Coais. Price 13s. 6d. per ton, loaded into waggons or barges ; 
or, delivere1 wilhin flve miles of London, 163. per ton, 

Coal Offices, King’s-cross Station, London. COLES CHILD. 
2nd June, 1851, 


TO TOURISTS, INVALIDS, AND FAMILIES. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, on the GREAT WESTERN LINE. 
ISTON SUPE HOURS' KIDE FROM LONDON. 


; ESTON-SUPER-MARE, situated on the 
West Coast of England, OPEN TO THE A’ 
Spon a dey anny aol, ‘Theirs pooulary votes ponsing <geae 
Bpon & 
aol. wale 
Gross sarmetn mints Oy aa Hila, which i benutls 


interest. 
to the seeker of pleasure or of health more 
comfort with economy, than Weston-super= 


advantages, combin 
Mare. 


per head. Dinner, OF 
poultry, Is 6d; plate of cold meat. 64; Rump steak, with ie ae 

in; ditto, with oyster sauce, 1s 3d; chops, with vegetables, Ju; soups 
(with bread), mock turtle, ia; oxtail, 18; gravy, 10d. i 
Diniog-room for parties; also an extensive Chess, Cotlve, 
ing Saloon, Coffee, 34; tea, 4d; Chocolate, 6d; cigars, 34. 
K. PUKSBELL’S, No 20, Ludgate-hill, St Paul's, 


IpsE ROYAL TURKISH TOWEL, under 
se, Sse Bate oe og ere 


—At JOHN 


R. ATKINSON and CO. respectfully to acquaint the nobility | 
antaniey ot Genet Dose tee eee for in- | 
hang Screg lame tag Anges ee ea Sony Mh 
from ‘whence thoy arc furwaried, as addressed, without 
lay, andat the riak of Asand Cot bit 


.,.. PATTERNS sent POST PEE to any part of the Kingdom. 
2.) are now ready for 


SILK and SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 


23, REGENT-STREET, 
‘The New Mille Kaye and 
iacé Silks, 


each, 
: isa 
“Watered and Glact 


menue 


the full dre, 
Poult Soden Hs 6 to Sethe ull aa 


L Counterpanes, Quilts, &c., 
wiieatnen areas 


re Seen a AeTOA TE 
ji Mr. R 

Originator of the “ Non-restraint”’ system of treatment Lunacy, 
Bike nner oe midi his house, a limited number of Ladies 


An excellent house, and very suitable for this has been 
taken as above, with conservatory, extensive beautiful 
Tig te towers of the Cathedral crown- 

|. Both in and out door amusements willbe provided, with the use of 
a and exercise be. uired. 

rem’ ttntion tthe eae the pases will be_ the 

my istic it—they may here enioy t ine 


cure. 
Not the least advant will be the able assistance of Dr. Etm- 
seh who Wor sightsen SeAiewes (Dales antes thas 


‘lum, . Z 
Aa. ‘Lincoln is accessible by railway from all parts of the king- 


RAND EXHIBITION.—VISITORS to 


LONDON can be accommodated with BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE in « highly respectable Family. living in TORRINGTON- 


SQUARE, where every attention will be pald to rt. 
from £2 108 to £3 per week. nia 2 reg 6 double-bedded 
Foom would be taken for less,—Addross, 8. E., 4, Torrington-square, 


Ruseell-square, 


NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES by 


E Mr. BEAKD, at 85, King- Wiliiam-street, City, 34, Parliament— 
G 


“street, and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, ~street; ulso 34, 
Church-street, Liverpool. By this improvement, Mr. Beard’s Plain 
or Coloured Daguerréotypes are secured from all liability to injury. 


OOKBINDERS’ TOOLS WARMED by 

GAS at a small cost. Chops or Steaks Broiled for less than 

ONE HALFPENNY. Hatters’, ', or tailors’ irons; baths, 

Tented’ cil with Gana Bag by CHARLES. RICK ETS, 5, 
‘Agar-streety opposite Charing: cross Hospital. aes 


Soups, Salad, &c., is now to be had throoghout Ei Bole Agent 
Meairs. CI and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her Majesty, 
21, Soho-squaro. Soyer's Original Sauce, for Ladies and 


ctdieled erage sath cate 
tof pul for 20 ‘and is pronounced 
eae ek oer seas, ee 

22s, u pound.— Warehouse, 24, Fore-street, Lindon. 


for 
1 &e,, \iam- jan 
sion House.—J, oping Coke, 


EV. J. LANE,SALTASH PARSONAGE, 


PLYMOUTH, and lately eured with the delicious 
and reasonable ALE, un tke ou se from “ Harry Hill's 
Well.” By tradition, H. Hill was wonderfully cured in ‘the léth oen= 
tury, by the water. 4 


tps ed bibas: mox conscia vites 

ee eas ‘oblore. p rnd eee: 

r Seymour-street, -aquare, Lon- 
eat Manager, Stogumber, Taunton. One agent 


PHIGLIESS PATENT FIRE ANNIMILA- 
‘TOR.—ELEVEN £100 SHARES inthis Invention 


splendid FOR 
BALE, ab £30 pen cent. discountaach Shara; Ten Shares qualifying. a 
Director, at £150 per annum. continued ill health of the 

tiser being the season for adopting this course. Personk requiring 
Single Sharce can be treated with. 

. Apply by letter (post paid) to Mr, 'T. L., 42, 
Regunt's Park. 


EXHIBITION, 1851. — HOME EVERY- 


WHERE.—TENTS for the MILLION. —at BENJAMIN ED- 
GINGTON's Fi 
Lhe 


Cumberland Market, 


Duke-street, and Warehouse, Piceadil:y. follow- 

Ing second-hand Maryuces to be sold, roxsoni bles 890 fous by 38, 100 

fet by 40, 130 fot by 3, an 10 feet y 30 ‘Tents used up 

A number of second-hand Rick : 

with poles, &, complote. ve i y 

‘ByeMuND SPILLER’S PATENT SELF- 
ACTING BACHELORS’ KETTLES, for Boiling Water with- 

oat Coo Pint size, with Btand complete 604 
Three ditto | ditto So deea 


Bix ditto ditto se ae B00 
EDMUND SPILLER, Inventor, 98, Holborn-hill, London. 
{AIR MEMENTOS. —DEWDNEY, designer 


froe 
‘mens sent free on receipt of two 
CAaUTION—To Ladies: No person 
in town or 


FR arte tyson PATENT SOLUBLE 
ea So Es acs 


—Agonts appointed by’ C and 8ON, Hels 
F4 OOR-CL OT HS.— Warranted the best 

quality cut to any size, at 2s per 
chats cla, Fe yor yr ea aka’ broad clot 6b ine 
ide, at 3s 6d per yard’ at B BURNET and Co.'s Flooe-oloth aud 
Carnet Warehouse, 2, Piazza, 


lOCKKRELL & CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY, 
Pimileoy and No, Goal Exchange," Ouah peice is 


ERDOES “SUPERIOR LIGHT OVER- 
COAT. ‘garment with 


Bel 
por 


of being gg temp omy and is no mere clap- 
trap ephemeral ; and 80s (or not a 
ENG COATE, “Stier reste ease Gis ee ona 


street, and 69, 


RITISH COTM OE HEAL 
ton-place, Ne | NOTIC! given, that 
ihe Members of the Brisish College of Health and Secioty cl inte 
ve no connexion with the in a the only:me- 
the. being Mr. M VEGETABLE 
UNIVE! MEDICINE, which is sold ined. 
Agents, « list of whom 
jon, May, 1851, 
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EAK LEGS, &c.— BAILEY’'S NEW 


- BANDAGE is it 
to the parts 


bandages. May be had the 
; o relief the address—H. Bailey, 
é ‘Ri Fi let och a Burgeons fupplied,’ on 


Hay is 

ienra wet ant ere —bu roUtaN AnONATI 
TOOTH PASTE, which clecnses and vee the Tooth and Gumty 
ip Rana gy Z 


T)EAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY.The 
pi OReanG. pEBRATOR en extraordinary, 
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Two Numpers, ls., 
WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIs. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


‘THERE can, we apprehend, be little doubt in the opinion of all connected 
with, or interested in, naval art and the national science of ship-building» 
that Great Britain, in her maritime capacity, is notsofully orso adequately 
represented in the Exhibition as she ought to be. If there was any one 
department of industry—any one national pursuit to which, more than 
another, the place of honour, in all the meanings of the phrase, ought to 
have been assigned, it was surely. that connected with our much boasted 
empire of the seas; we ought #6 haye had a complete epitome of the 
naval architecture of the realm, and, if possible, also, a complete epitome 
(both by means of models, of course) of the history of ship-building in 
England from the earliest times; we ought to have been able to trace 


our progress from the days of the curracle and the primitive galley, 


founded, perhaps, in a great measure, upon Roman models, to the 
last screw-propeller man-of-war launched from Woolwich or Ply- 
mouth, or the last crack yacht set_afloat at Cowes. A few ancient 
models are certainly to be found in the Naval Gallery: we have 
® model of a Roman war-galley, with four banks of oara, very 

u ; and another of the famed ship of Henry VIII., which carried 
him to the conference of the Field of the Cloth of Gold; another ofa first- 
rate, built in Charles I,’s time; and several of the not ancient, but old- 
fashioned, tubs in which Rodney and his sea-dogs won their battles. 
The collection is, however, but fragmentary: we have only scattered 
links of the chain which, if completed, would have fermed one of the 
most interesting and purely national portions of the Exhibition. 
Surely Government had it im its power to do more than it has 


done, There is a fine, although by no means perfect, collection of 
models in Somerset House, to which the general public have no means 
of access; and there are, doubtless, many more such assemblages of 
miniature vessels of all ages, and all styles of architecture and rig, con- 
nected with our national ship-building establishments at the different 
arsenals, Surely, from all these a perfeet array of specimens of our pro- 
gressive skill might have been educed. We will answer for it that such 
a fleet would have attracted much and enlightened curiosity, and that it 
would have been esteemed a graceful tribute on the part of England to 
that constructive skill and marine intrepidity which, more than any 
other causes, have contributed to place her at the head of the listof nations, 
Or even if the formation of such a collection had been deemed inad- 
yisable or’ impossible, surely we ought, at least, to have had a series of 
models of the different species of ships, and coasting and fishing craft, 
usedin the present day round our own coasts. The interest of such 


*acollection-would have been the greater when we recollect that it fre- 


quently happens that the style of vessel used upon a certain range of 
coast reflects not only the geographical, and in some degree the 


atmospherical, conditions of the district, but also often indicates’ ’ 


the peculiar descent, race, and blood of the péople who inherit it. 
s west coast of Britain, from the HighInnds to Cornwall. 
‘The sh “in many parts mountainouy—at' least to a greater 
extent than the east coast. Squalls and sudden gusts of Wind 
are the necessary consequence—a consequence which we see 
reflected in the construction of the western coasting craft, 
which are more generally schooner-rigged, and therefore provided 
with smaller and more manageable sails than the old-fashioned smack 
arrangement of spars and canyass, which long held good upon the east 
coast, and which disposed two-thirds of the sail a vessel carried in one 


huge and unwieldy web of cloth. . Again, take the range of the eastern 
coast about Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, from the Humber to the Wash ; 
the shore is remarkably flat, muddy, and sandy. The tide ebbs and 
flows over long expanses of slimy marsh. The land, in fact, reminds you 
of the Dutch and Belgian coast, in its far-expanding levels. It is evi- 
dent that coasting craft employed along such a shore must be constructed 
so as to take the ground kindly, and lie when left by the tide without 
straining or injury. This is one of the principal peculiarities of the 
quaint Dateh and Flemish schuyts we often seein the river, and knocking 
about down Channel and in the North Sea ; while, so steadily do the same 
causes produce thesame effects, that aninexperienced eye might be pardoned 


for mistaking a Yorkshire billy-boy, laden with stones for the New Houses 


of, Parliament, for a Dutch sloop bringing over a cargo of eels from the 
dams and sluices of that swampy land. One other illustration of contem« 
porary naval architecture as showing national derivation. Upon the 
north-east coast of Scotland we have frequently watched the fleets of 
herring-boats assembled at the principal fishing stations in Sutherland 
and Caithness. Minor differences excepted, there were always to be seen 
two speciés of boat, differing in essentials the one from the other. The 
first of these classes consisted of short, very strongly built craft, of great 
breadth of beam, and still greater depth and hold of the water, the bow 
and stern almost perpendicular, each boat carrying a couple of lug sails, 
the larger spread upon the foremast, whichis placed chock forward in the 
very bows. The mizen is a smaller and less important sail, but helps to 
counterbalance the broad canvass spread for’ard. ‘The second class 
of boats, again, are much longer than the first. They have about 
equal breadth of beam, but are exceedingly shallow, with the 
bow and stern sloping at a blunt angle from the keel, and over- 
hanging the water. They carry more sail than the first class of boats, 


ih 
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MODBLS OF SHIPS AND BOATS.— INDIA, 


520 


the main sheet of canvass being always upon the after mast,and the fore- 
mast displaying no larger a sail than the mizen. of the first described 
class. Now, these distinctions of build and rig are purely national. The 
short deep boats are manned by crews descended from the Scandinavian 
colonies, established all along the eastern coast of Scotland; the fishers 
who ply their trade in the long shallow boats are Celts toa man. In the 
first class of craft the language used is a strange patois of corrupted Nor- 
wegian and broad Scotch; on board the other set of boats it is invaria- 
bly Gaelic., Let us add, that the descendants of the sea-kings entertain 
a profound contempt for their Erse-speaking brethren ; and that @ pro- 
yerb popular amongst them is to the effect, that a highlandman will 
never go to sea 80 long as there is wind enough stirring to shake a dock- 
leaf. 

We have, perhaps, said enough to give some idea of the peculiar in- 
vestigations which might have been pursued, and the peculiar light 
which might have been thrown upon our national characteristics, had 
we been furnished at the Exhibition with a complete collection of speci- 
mens of our naval construction, illustrative of every coast and every race, 
and every theory of marine construction which is born of the coast and the 
race around us. No opportunity, however, being afforded for instituting 
a complete inquiry into this interesting subject, we proceed to describe 
the main featurs of the collection which has actually been brought 
together. 

It consists, then, principally of models of ships of war, showing their 
lines ;.and, in a few cases, of section models, showing the dispositions 
between decks. Many of the former class of models are in what may be 
called bas-relicf—that is, only one side of the vessel is represented, the 
object simply being to show her mould and run. These are arranged 


upon the western wall of the Exhibition, and are principally represen- 
tations of vessels constructed in our naval dockyards within the last 
twenty years, many of them having been built during the long 
contest which agitated the naval world between the Surveyor 
of the Navy and his numeroys antagonists and detractors. 
There are also a fair number of models of steam-boats—some screw 
and some paddle—some in relief and others entire. A large passenger- 
ship or two is exhibited, shewing some of the most recent improvements 
in interior arrangements ; and, after glancing at a number of minor 
rigged models of schooners and cutters, introduced rather as specimens of 
the skilled neat-handedness of their builders, than as exemplifying any 
principles in nayal arehitecture, we come upon a vast variety of plans 
and inventions for life-boats. The number of these indeed is curious, 
There must be between one and two hundred models of craft intended 
for saving life in cases of shipwreck, Every possible combination of 
cork and air-tight chambers, having been resorted to, to work out the 


notions of their inventors. We have given Illustrattons of two of these 
boats—Bateman’s and Wenzel’s. On the other side of the stall on which 
the life-boats make so conspicuous a figure, is arranged a great variety of 
models of ship machinery, particularly that connected with anchorage, 
stans,windlasses, chains, and anchorsthemselves. We have then 


such as ca 
a number of compasses and graceful designs for binnacles; and, lastly, 
after inspecting an omnium gatherum of naval odds and ends, such as 


gun-harpoons for striking whales, and almost equally formidable wea- 
pons for shooting ducks from {punts, models of oddly-shaped ships with 
sliding keels, and catamarans constructed out of spars of wood, and 
air-tight bags acting as buoys, we have an infinity of diving apparatus, 
illustrative of the entire process of adventuring, remaining, and work- 
ing below water, 

We will first briefly direct attention to the bas-relief models of the 
men-of-war, Had the set been complete, or had specimens of different 
ages been copiously given, the observation of the gradually shifting 
forms adopted in our dockyards would have been specially interesting. 
As itis, however, we can gather from the collection hints not without their 
meaning and significance, Thefirst thing which strikes one in modern ship- 
building is the cutting down of the bulk which our ancestors were fond 
of rearing aboye the water. The castles, and quarter-decks, and poops 
with which they delighted to encumber their vessels, began first to give 
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way at the bows; and the forecastle has long been a mere name, the 
thing haying vanished more than a century ago. It was not, however, 
until a much more recent period that the mountains of timber piled up 
astern began to be reduced; and the naval battles inthe latter third of 
the last century were fought by ships of the line with taffrails rising 40 and 
60 feet above the water. The tendency of improved ship-building is now 
to lay the whole expanse of deck as nearly as possible upon the same 
level. .A few smaller vessels, we believe, have been actually built flush 
from stem to stern; but, at all events, the modest height of the quarter- 
decks now constructed contrasts strangely with the old notion of the 
symmetry and propriety of a towering poop, ornamented with all the art 
of the carver, and furnished with range over range of quarter 
galleries, Beneath the water-mark the tendency of advancing ship-building 
has been so to adapt the curve of the swelling side] and the concave por- 
tions of the ship, which, in nautical phrase, “take most hold of the 
water,” so as to prevent, as much as possible, the heavy and injurious 
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rolling motion, which is increased by the quantity of weight a man-of- 
war must carry above the water—to cause the ship to sit as stiffly as may 
be, and~heel over as little as possible, the special desideratum in a 
fighting vessel—and to e the lines of floatation so that the lowest 
tier of guns shall always be carried at least three or four feet above the 
water line. To these divers qualities the naval architect has, of course, 
to add the consideration of that of speed, and the delicacy of the ship in 
answering the slightest touch of her helm. The peculiarities of modern 
improvement in all these respects are easily observable, upon com- 
parison of an old-fashioned with a newly-built hull, The spece 
tator will observe that the bows of modern men-of-war are 
sharper and far finer than the old style; that there is more 
of the concave shape about them—a form which flings the seas 
sideways and backwards instead of aboard, asthe old bluff bows used 
to do; that the belly of the ship is by no means so round as it used to 
be, the sides or walls being farflatter, animprovement which diminishesthe 
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tendency to roll; and that the dimensions of the part of the ship diminish 
immediately before the rudder, called the run, and in which the convex 
form changes into a pure and finely modelled concaye, so as to allow the 
body of water displaced to close quickly and easily, flinging its full force 
upon the helm—the spectator will observe that in modern ships this 
“run” is of larger dimensions than in the olden craft. An exception to 
this rule is, however, in some degree to be found in the vessels of the 
survey or ofthe navy. Take the Queen for example, a first-class man-of- 
war of 116 guns: a full model of her hull is exhibited, which, for blutf- 
ness, and, to modern eyes, clumsy ugliness of mould, could not be beaten 
by any of the ships which carried the flags of Byng or Rodney. 
The merits of the Queen have accordingly been long a fruitful theme 
of controversy in the naval world. Her best qualification is, we believe, 
that she carries her guns well out of the water; but sheis slow, and rolls 
tremendously in a sea-way. In thelines shown of new frigates and gun 
brigs, it is curious to observe the approach to the style of building which 
has been long ago adopted in the construction of yachts—the bows 
sharper and finer than ever; the runs of great size, and delicacy of 
mould; and the height of the ship attaining its extreme point when 
measured from the taffrail to the lower extremity of the stern-post. The 
effect of this latter arrangement, taking into consideration that the ships 
in question are made to sit with the stern low in the water, is to cause 
them to draw many more feet of water aft than forward, to give them 
great steering power, and a strong firm hold ofthe water. The attention of 


the spectator may be profitably directed to the models of the Pique and 
the Jncénstant, two of our heavy first-class frigates. Of these, the former 
seems the more graceful; but the latter has proved herself the most ef- 
ficient vessel. Both the Pique and Inconstant, however, belong to the 
old school. Our first-class frigates are now rated to carry fifty guns, 
and beautiful specimens of these may be seen in the models of the lines 
of the #aleigh and the Arrogant—two of the noblest ships on the water, 
and bigger than Lord Nelson’s old seventy-fours. The Phaeton and Are- 
thusa are now at sea in the experimental squadron, being tried against 
each other. Both vessels are models of symmetry and grace. 
Afterinspecting the new-fashioned men-of-war, furnished with auxili- 
ary screw propellers, such as the Hogue and the Agamemnon—vessels carry- 
ing the most formidable batteries of cannon ever borne across the ocean, 
and no doubt destined to take a conspicuous part in our next naval war 
—if ever such a misfortune should arise—the visitor may advantageously 
study the moulds of the little squadron, if experimental gun-brigs, the 
evolutions of which excited so much interest some five or six years ago. 
There is no department of our nayal architecture in which we have made 
more progress than in the construction of the small men-of-war, called 
gun-brigs. ‘The old vessels of this class were a disgrace and a reproach 
to our dock-yards. Over-masted, deep-waisted, ill modelled, they went 
down or went ashore with such sad regularity, that they acquired the sig- 
nificant nick-name of“ coffins ;” but were still—not much to the credit of 
successive governments—employed as packets, until the last of the fleet 


was either wrecked or worn out. Now-a-days, the gun-brigs form one 
of the most creditable departments of the navy. Here we see the mo- 
dels—and beautiful they are—of the fleet built both by private and offi- 
cial enterprise, the peaceful records of whose cruizes filled so many 
newspaper columns half a dozen years ago. The precise question of their 
merits was never very fairly settled; but the general opinion was, that 
the Mutine, the Daring, and the Espiegle were the flowers of the fleet. 
The Mutine afterwards greatly distinguished herself on the coast of Africa. 
The Mying-Fish, one of the quickest of the squadron, was so wet, as seriously 
to interfere with the comfort of all on board; but still, altogether, the 
vessels in question formed, perhaps, the most beautiful and best adapted 
squadron which ever went to sea. + 

‘A few, but only a few, models of merchant sailing-vessels are exhibited, 
To one of these the attention of the visitor is requested, as a perfect 
specimen of the latest improvements in first class passenger ships; we 
allude to the model of the hull of the Owen Glendower, one of Mr. Green’s 
splendid fleet of frigate-like merchantmen, built at Blackwall. The 
capacity for stowage in this fine ship is beautifully combined with a fault- 
less outward mould. Her bows are sharp, and haye that slightly eon- 
cave tendency which denotes speed and dryness, and the run is 
beautifully fine, and what sailors call “clean.” In one respect the Owen 
Glendower differs from the new fashion of flush building, now so prevalent. 
Caeteris Paris, in our opinion, a flush built ship is, for abstract sailing 
and weatherly purposes, superior to a higher piled vessel, She has less 
upper weight to carry, consequently she will roll less. She exposes a 
smaller superficies of hull to the wind, consequently she will sail faster ; 
and she is altogether lighter and more compact, consequently she will 
last longer. 

Ships intended for passenger traffic, particularly for long voyages in 
hot latitudes, must, however, be designed with a view to other than the 
considerations which would make the quickest and and the most handily 
managed yessel. They must be comfortable, and commodious and 
healthy, as well as fast and good sea boats ; and care must also be taken 
that the stowage space of the ship is not unduly interfered with by 
the demands of passengers. These were the considerations, in all 
probability, which presided at the designing of the Owen Glendower. 
She carries a quarter-deck not too high, but of more than ordinary 
length, and sufficiently lofty to allow an airy and comfortable cabin, 
with berths and state rooms to extend below it. Thus the passengers are 
accommodated upon the level of the main deck. They have plenty of air 
and ventilation. The height at which they stand above the sea allows of 


larger windows being formed than would be possible had they to descend — 


# “companion” to attain their cabin, and thus a handsome apart= 
is secured, removed as much as possible from unpleasant smells, which 
we always the stronger the further down you go in a ship; while a con- 

derable space is gained beneath for extra stowage, which would, of 
course, hiaye been lost had a dull, dingy, close-smelling cabin been 
“howked” in the recesses of the ship, A similar arrangement now very 


feta holds in the American packets ; and different modifications of 
long i 


¢ _plan, such as round-houses, cuddies, and so forth, have been 

% iar to the passengers of East India ships.. Forward of the 
deck cabin, in the Owen Glendower, is an excellent arrangement of pens 
for live stock, and a compact cooking apparatus; while the crew are ac- 
commodated beneath a raised forecastle upon exactly the same principle 


constructing a new class of exceedingly elegant and 
4 Fapid, ships, which will, no doubt, gradually come into universal 
hid fling totally out of employment our old-fashioned eae 


sting craft—the Newcastle and Sunderland tribe of brigs, 
nple, which are a disgrace to our age and our countrys 
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The “clipper” is constructed upon the general theory, that a small 
amount of stowage-room may be advantageously given up to secure a 
great amount of speed, and with that speed a preference for cargo anda 
greater degree of safety from the accidental risks of the sea; since no 
one can dispute that a vessel able to go ten or twelve miles an hour, 
stability not being sacrificed, must, in the nature of things, be a more 
secure ship in every respect than one which is able to go only five or six. 
The clippers were, we believe, first built to carry up perishable cargoes 
of salmon from Norway and the north of Scotland to the Thames. 
They are now commonly used in traffic for the conveyance of easily- 
spoiled goods, and for that of cattle, which are deteriorated in 
condition by being long at sea, The general fruit trade from the Medi- 
terranean, the orange trade from the Azores, as well asthe Scotch coasting 
traffic are now almost entirely carried on by clippers—craft of as beauti- 
ful an appearance on the water as any of Cooper's slaving, or pirate, or 
privateer schooners, and able to go from the Nore to the Humber in the 
time which a clumsy Neweastle brig would take to work down the 
Swin to Harwich. The fast increasing class of screw-propeller boats— 
principally devoted to traflic in cattle, between the Thames and Ireland, 
and Holland—are also built and rigged on clipper principles; and Aberdeen 
has recently been asserting her right still to continue in the van of the 
race m naval architecture, by building clipper ships of large tonnage, 
one of which, in a voyage from China lately, beat an American ship, 
loudly trumpeted as the fastest vessel which ever bore the stars and 
stripes, and consequently, of course, in the opinion of Yankee-land, 
the fastest vessel in the world. The model in the Exhibition shows 
that the Aberdeen clipper schooners, while they are formed abaft 
much upon the ordinary moulding of a yacht—that is—as we 
have explained, with a long and fine run, and very high from the bottom 
of the stern-post to the taffrail, are modelled forward upon the principle 
of the bows of a Clyde-steamer, involving great sharpness, rising into a 
concave shoulder of exaggerated hollowness compared with that mere ten- 
dency to concavity which we have described as characterising many new 
vessels both men-of-war and merchantmen. The effect of this construc- 
tion is not to prevent the vessel pitching, but to cause her to pitch with- 
out being wet, the overlapping portion of the bows flinging the water 
downwards and backwards from the obstacle, while the sharpness be- 
neath enables the ship to slide quickly and steadily through the water. 
As yet, with few exceptions, the ¢lipper-build is confined to coasting 
craft; but the initiative has been taken in the construction of large 
full-rigged ships upon the same ciple ; the success of more that one 
of which hailing from Liverpool and Aberdeen has lately formed the sub- 
ject of newspaper paragraphs. Of the coasting craft, a few, but only a 


few clipper brigs haye been built, the majority of the smaller yessels be~ — 


ing schooners. In the rigging, considerable improvements, both as re- 
spects lightness and elegance, have tuken place. The clipper is 


frequently less towering aloft than the old-fashioned hermaphrodite 4 


schooner; but her yards are squarer, her boom and gaff longer, and she 
is thus enabled to carry as great a spread of canvass and to manage the 
cloth with more facility than the loftier rigged vessels. The old her- 
maphrodite schooner carried foremast, fore-topmast, and fore-top gallant- 
mast, and occasionally even a fore-royal mast, in all four pieces. 
The clipper uniformly contents herself with a foremast and fore-top- 
mast, making up for the diminished height of the “ stick” by the great 
squareness of the yards—the fore-top-gallant yard being sometimes, if 
we mistake not, made fo come down upon the fore-topsail yard, s0 as to 
iB an 


‘ship-shape which the ordinary merchant coaster is far from pretending 
to. She can go at double the speed of the lumbering collier-brig or 
coast-schooner, and shews beside them, too, like a hunter compared with 
a couple of dray-horses, ‘ : BAIS ix 
The steam-boat models are numerous, and not uninteresting. A 

number of bas-reliefs are shown of vessels in the process of construction 
by Mr. Mare, for the General Steam Nayigation Company—craft of 
beautiful design, and which will, no doubt, turn out very fast; aud there 


is a half-model of a 2000 tons steam screw-propeller yacht on the stocks 
for the Viceroy of Egypt, which is well worthy of admiration. A large 
model of a new paddle-wheel steamer, fully rigged and complete down 
to the minutest details of finish, is placed in a prominent position, facing 
the eastward-running inner gallery, and deserves minute inspection as 
peculiarly perfect model of a first-class craft of her species. She is 
flush decked and carries swivel signal guns upon her paddle platform. 
The floats of the wheels are disposed, not, after the too common fashion, 
in a plane with the spokes, but perpendicularly, so as to strike the water 
edgewise and to expend the whole force of the paddle upon a productive 
lateral, and not an unproductive downward movement. A number of 
contrivances, more or less ingenious, of feathering paddle floats are dis- 
played, but we understand that it is found in practice that machinery of 
this sort, however theoretically plausible and however supported by ab- 
stract scientific laws, has such an unfortunate tendency to get out of 
order as to counterbalance the nominal advantages. With improved 
mechanical contrivances, however, it is quite possible that the feathering 
system may yet be made practically available, unless, indeed, the screw 
achieve the final overthrow of the paddle-wheel. 

The models of thefAlbert and Victoria and the Fuiry—the well-known 
Royal yachts—excite much attention. We do not know, however, 
whether we are to place perfect credence in the miniature presentment 
of the larger vessel. Soon after the launch, it was popularly reported 
that she was a contemptible botch, and that all sorts of tricks and sly 
patching had been resorted to in order to make her sail respectably. 
‘Whether these stories were true or not, we cannot youch, but it was often 
asserted, and never denied, that, as in uence of some mistake in 
her lines, the Victoria and Albert went fastest when down by the head. 
she was ballasted so as to bring her into this position, and then built up 
upon, so far, of course, merely asthe bulwarks went, and new painted to 
conceal her awkward sit upon the water. Be that as it may, however, 
the Victoria and Albert now goes very quickly through the 
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the way in which the oars were worked on board these tintaantly clumsy 
vessels. Beneath the water line the model is round and lumpy, with 
very little indication of a run, but we much doubt whether any authority 
exists for the exact mathematical pro ns actually observed by the 
early Italian shipwrights. What “be called the main deck is very 
low down indeed—a mere flooring, in fact, above the keel; but upon it are 


erected double platforms of four different heights, each platform seating 
‘five or six rowers, who grasp the vast sweeps by which the vessel is pro- 
aes ae eae sot Len eee is bites ‘The circular holes 
throug! ey pass run diagonally from the upper gunwale stern- 
wise towards the keel, the benches within of course observing a similar | 
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disposition. Upon small patches of deck, running round the bulwarks, 
and crossing from side to side—somewhat in the fashion of a steamer’s 
paddle bridges—the warriors stand; and at the stem and stern there are 

ies of covered receptacles, surrounded by circular wooden roofs, which 
afford shelter from the weather and the sea. It is difficult, however, to 
get anything like a clue to the actual accommodations for the continued 
residence of a number of men in these ships. The slaves who rowed— 
and awful slavery it must have been to tug these long heavy sweeps—pro- 
bably took up their sleeping quarters upon the pricking-for-the-softest 
plank principle. 

The two moyen-age ships—the Harry Grace de Dieu and the Royal 
Sovereign, built by Charles II.—are well worthy inspection. The former 
model is rigged, the latter only a hull; her form and general mould, 
however, differing in no remarkable respect from, and shewing little ad- 
vance in construction, oyer her predecessor, although the latter was built 
not less than 113 years before her. Both ships are piled up with huge 
unwieldy masses of forecastle and poop. In the Harry Grace de Dieu a 
number of circular sentry-boxes, or watch-towers, rise all round the bul- 
werk, as though it had been the outer wall of a fortification, and the port- 
holes are surmounted by ranges of loop-holes for musketry. The Royal So- 
vereign appears to have been built rather for purposes of pageantry than 
war. Sheis elaborately carved, principally with Roman, or, perhaps, more 
properly speaking, with Latin emblems and devices; but we missthe war- 
like appendages of turrets and pepper-box towers which gave the true 
moyen-age ships the air of sailing castles—the idea of the architects 
having, indeed, manifestly been to manufacture a species of feudal float- 
ing fortress. The rigging of the Harry Grace de Diew shows us the earlier 
stages of the combinution of the still-existing square rig, with the lateen 
disposition of yards common to feluceas and their northern offspring— 
luggers. She carries three masts rigged square, with huge round tops; 
the twovafter-masts showing the lateen rig, which afterwards changed 
into the common schooner fore-and-aft mode of slinging the yards, still 
in existence, and which is based upon the same principle as the felucca 
arrangement of the Mediterranean. Altogether, the two models are so 
interesting as to make us again regret that they only show two inci- 
dental eras in the history of our naval architeeture—two accidental links 
in the chain which began with the log or bark canoe, and ends for the 
present with the 120-gun ship, carrying 84-pounders on her lower decks, 
and flinging thousands of pounds of iron at every broadside. 

Passing to the department principally devoted to the exhibition of 
life-boats and the partial machinery of ships, we observe two models of 
square-rigged masts, intended to illustrate the shape, manufacture, and 
working of a new species of blocks, dispensing with the clumsy outer 
strapping formerly in use, bound with iron,so as tomake them very much 
stronger than the old-fashioned implements, while they are not by any 
means so heavy. The advantage in the purchase communicated by the 
new blocks is shown by an arrangement of weights, and they are cer- 
tainly more compact and more elegant-looking, so far as a block can be 
called elegant, than the old implement. 

The anchoring gear department shows a great number of windlasses 
and capstans constructed upon. the new principle of heaving up the an- 
chor by a pumping motion, which imparts a continuous movement to the 
cylinder on which the chain is wound, while it communicates a power of 
leverage unattainable by the rude old handspike system. The ancient 
windlass—and its use was all but universal in coasting craft until within 
the last few years—was a peculiarly rude and clumsy instrument; and 
heaving up the anchor by means of it was a laborious and a particularly 
tedious job. We are glad to observe how rapidly the new pumping 
windlass is coming into observation, and to note the number of modifi- 
cations of the principle submitted by inventors and improvers, showing 
that the subject is one attracting general interest. The form of the an- 
chor itself has also undergone great changes within the last few years, 
the leading invention having been that of Porter’s patent anchor. The 
principle of this improvement, several versions and modifications of which 
are exhibited, is very simple. In the old anchor, the weight of the chain 
lay upon the single arm which caught in the ground; the other was, for 
the nonce, useless. In Porter’s anchor, the arms form one solid piece of 
iron, moyeable and working through the head of the shank. When one 
fluke bites, therefore, the arm to which it is attached spreads out at a 
blunt angle from the shank—a circumstance which vastly increases its 
holding power, while the opposite fluke closes down upon the shank and 
rests there, thus dividing the strain over the whole of the members of the 
implement. An objection made by sailors to Porter's anchors is, that if 
the cable parts, or is slipped, they are very difficult to fish up again, as 
there is no arm sticking up for the drags and so forth to catch hold of. 
On the other hand, this fact renders the cable less liable to foul; and it 
is undoubted that Porter’s anchors are far more potent in their grasp of 
the ground than the old machine. 

Amid a number of glittering binnacles, compass-cases, and so forth, 
very prettily ornamented, we come to a dingy old relic, no less than the 
quadrant which Captain Cook used in one of his voyages round the 
world; and then, passing round the extremity of the stall, we note the 
gun for discharging harpoons at whales, and a similar implement for 
conveying a line from the shore over a wreck, so as to establish commu- 
nication. A notice attached to the whale-gun informs us, that, since 
1844 (we think), 183 whales have been taken by its instrumentality. In- 
genious, and no doubt often effectual, however, as the contrivance is, we 
suspect that most whalers would prefer a good harpooner to any weapon 
of the kind, and that Long Tom Coffin’s quickness of eye, and steadiness 
and force of hand, would do the work even better than the spear-darting 
machine before us. 

Noticing—for we find that we have no space to extend our remarks— 
the curious model of a sloop or boat with a deep sliding keel, the lower 
part of which slips into the upper when she touches ground, we close our 
account by calling particular attention to the vast number of models of 
life-boats displayed, suited to any coast, and involving every principle of 
buoyancy; many of them mounted upon wheels, so as to be quickly 
drawn to the most favourable point for launching, and the carriage 
framework of others so contrived as to form ways along which the boats 
can be made to glide readily into the surf. 


MECHANICAL FORCE. 
Wuen the Crystal Palace was first opened to the public, the visitors 
were satisfied to promenade up and down the Nave, and survey the 
Building from yarious spots, to see the beautiful effect of the vistas and 
to contemplate the novel scene to which this structure had given origin. 
By degrees, little excursions were made to the interior of the Austrian 
sculpture-room, or to take a peep at the little fountain of eau de Co- 
logne. After a time, the desire to be made acquainted with the objects 
exhibited has induced the public to stroll into the more distant parts of 
the Building; and now those who have been constant visitors since the 
opening have begun to extend their observations to the Mechanical Con- 


trivances. As far as mere brute force is concerned, man is surpassed by 
various animals in many particulars; still, in the delicacy and 
multiplicity of the movements of the fingers of the hand, ‘he 

surpasses other creatures. Still, by the hand alone but a small por- 
tion of the manufactures for which this country is so famous can be 


made ; and we have now to consider some of those mechanical contri- 


vances which are adapted to the machinery which is exhibited. 


‘The power by which all the machines are kept in motion is derived 


from a series of steam boilers, in a building completely detached from 
the Crystal Palace. The water is evaporated by means of the heat of 
the fires, and the steam generated is competent to exercise a certain 
pressure, which thus becomes the force to move all the machinery at work. 
In this building we haye a novel means of communicating this power, 
because the steam from the boiler is carried by a large pipe to all the 
numerous steam-engines which work the various machines. This is a 
mode of procedure which is seldom adopted, as usually manufacturers 
preys’ but. steam-engines, which give motion to what are 
ti main which act over the building. The ordinary | 

adopt is well seen at the extreme 


loyed. 
Polaing, and communicate by straps from floor to floor, so that the engine 
can 


machines are connected straps, and lately 
ps of gutta percha have been much ed. ‘This material slight] 
contracts in time, and md to Maye the advantage be seed 


an instrument much used for such purposes, By it a manis enabled by his 
own natural powers to exercise an enormous power over a short distance. 


Many of the objects have been moved about the Building by this con- 
trivance, and results have been obtained which could not readily have 
been accomplishe i without its aid. The screw, also, is another mecha- 
nical contrivance greatly used in the construction of the Building, and 
also in the various mechanical adaptations. By it the humun force can 
be so applied, that the continuation or repetition of a power insuflicient 
to obtain the result at once, is competent to exercise enormous force by 
degrees. A similar effect can be obtained by means of pulleys: for one or 
two men, by winding a considerable quantity of rope, can apply a 
repeated effect of force, and lift a weight which, by their own individual 
powers, could not have been accomplished. he visitor may see pulleys 
amongst surgical instruments to reduce dislocated arms, and many 
samples of cranes are shown. Another example of obtaining vast power 
by a repetition of the exercise of but a moderate force, is well seen in that 
vast hydraulic press which raised theBritanniaBridge. Here we have a 
large surface of piston in the press, against every part of which an equal 
pressure is exercised—the power being applied through a small pump, 
against which the pressure would be comparatively nothing. In point 
of fact, a certain amount of force, say one pound, is added per minute, 
and thus in an hour sixty pounds of force would be exercised. This vast 
hydraulic press may be examined at the right side of the Western Nave. 
Again, great force can be applied by wheels revolving at a certain speed, 
being connected with other wheels with a much larger number of cogs, 
so that the second wheels can go at a much slower speed§ than the first 
wheels. Various beautiful specimens of rolled metal are shown in different 
parts of the Building which have been made by wheels slowly revolving. 

In mechanical contrivances we not only require to get a great power 
over a short distance, but sometimes we desire extensive motien. Now, 
to obtain an extensive range of motion from any definite force, we have 
recourse to the reverse contrivances for the exercise of a great power 
oyera small space. We then apply the force to the short end of the lever, 
we then make a larger wheel turn a smaller wheel, and, in fact, we rev erse 
every process which is adopted for the former case. 

Many ingenious modes are adopted to give motion from one part ofa 
machine to another. Such motions, parallel to each other, are easily 
given by straps and belts, as may be seen in many parts of the room for 
machinesin motion, Sometimes we require a second motion at right 
angles to the first, and then a bevelled cog-wheel is often employed. 
Frequently a to and fro motion is required to be converted into a cir- 
cular one : this is requiredin every steam-engine, as the piston moving 
backwards and forwards causes the crank to turn round. This motion 
may be observed in several steam-engines, and the visitor should be 
careful to examine the yarious different plans whereby the piston com- 
municates with the crank. In cases where the extent of this circular 
motion is limited, the effect may be obtained by the pinion and 
rack, a pretty example of which on the large scale may be noticed in 
the working model of Armstrong’s hydraulic crane. 

In some cases we have various contrivances for the accumulation of 
the force, The fly-wheel is an important adaptation of this character. 
“It consists of a large mass of metal, which revolves at a certain speed, 
and by its means any sudden force may be applied without mate- 
rially checking its speed. ‘This contrivance may be observed in 
many of the steam-engines. In some cases a great mags of 
matter is raised, as in the machines for pile-driving, which comes down 
suddenly and produces great effect. A very pretty plan has been lately 
devised for making guns for discharging harpoons. It has a number of 
vulcanized India-rubber springs, and these collectively could not be 
moved by the force of many people, yet one by one each spring may be 
put upon the stretch by the manual labour of a single person, and when 
the force of all has been obtained, a power exists for throwing har- 
poons for killing whales superior to any heretofore used. This 
very interesting mechanical contrivance was designed by Mr, 
Hodges, who observed that the black men raised enormous logs 
of mahogany by bending down a great number of small trees 
singly, when the sum of the forces raised the log, and enabled them to 
move it in any direction. Thus we find that one of the more remarkable 
inyentions in the Exhibition has been made by observing a class of men 
whom civilised nations consider as so far inferior as still to be kept in 
abject slavery, and even by a country whose inhabitants con- 
sider themselves to be the acutest people in the world. We fancy in 
this invention we see the germ of a new application of a great principle, 
and therefore we particularly direct the attention of our readers to it. 

Mechanicians regard the steam-hammer of Nasmyth as one of the 
more remarkable contrivances of modern days. It is placed on the 
right-hand side of the Western Nave. This great mechanician so con- 
trives that a great mass of metal, weighing as much as 5 tons, is raised 
to a considerable height, and accumulates force through a space of 
perhaps 5 feet, when it is capable of giving the most enormous blows, It 
is, nevertheless, so perfectly under control, that the workmen are in the 
habit of putting a nut under the hammer and cracking it without in- 
juring the kernel. As thiscontrivance is famous amongst the manu- 
facturers of all nations, we advise the visitors to look at this machjne. 

By means of the spring force is accumulated, as in the winding of a 
watch, <A certain quantity of force is husbanded, as it were, to produce 
its effects when required. Sometimes water is pumped to a height to 
accumulate force; and at others a yacuum is formed, into which, at any 
moment, air may rush, and which thus serves as a reserve of force. 
Another instance of the accumulation of force to act as a reserve is seen 
in the use of weights to fall when required. 

When a force is obtained, it is necessary to regulate its action and 
character. The pendulum is found the most certain regulator, as by it the 
rate of the movement is determined, and according to that of movement 
80 is the force expended. Where steam-engines are used, governors are 
employed. They generally act by centrifugal force, whereby two arms 
are thrown out, and close or open the cock which supplies the steam. 
Amongst the machines in motion may be noticed a governor, which, 
when in action, has the appearance of the planet Saturn with its belt. 
This, according to the rapidity of the movement, has a tendency to 
assume a horizontal posture, and regulates the supply of steam. These 
contrivances are a kind of spontaneous or automaton regulators; but 
the visitor will observe in locomotives, and, in fact, in all other engines, 
contrivances for enabling the engineer of his own will to regulate the 
amount of steam supplied to the engine. 

When machinery is in motion, sometimes the movement must be con- 
tinuous, as in the case of the cylinder of the printing-press of the 
ILLUSTRATED LonDOoN News, which continually goes round. At other 
times the moyements are only occasionally required, as with those arti- 
ficial arms which throw the shuttle in the different looms. The visitor 
should carefully examine them, as it is truly marvellous to see one arm 
throw the shuttle and the opposite return it. This interrupted motion 
is produced by a wheel, with a projection at one point, which lifts a 
lever at one part of its revolution, and by this throws the shuttle. 

In some machinery a different rate of speed is required at every 
part of its action. The perfection of De la Rue’s envelope folding 
machine, which attracts such crowds ef observers in the Western Naye, 
is due to actions of this kind, which are given by lines of varying curves 
upon a circular disc, and which is called a cam movement, The perfection 
of Dunin’s expanding model of a man is due to movements somewhat 
analogous to the cam, the curves of which were the subject of elaborate 
calculation. 

One of the more remarkable results which are obtained by a com- 
bination of mechanical contrivances, is the machine for cards for 


carding cotton. A piece of wire passes into the machine, is cut off at 
suitable lengths, receives its proper bend, and is thrust into the cloth. 


This machine will, doubtless, amuse visitors as much as any in the Build- 
es flee it really appears to perform the duties of the human hand. 

e properties which bodies possess of being thrown from the centre 
on reyolution is now employed to many purposes. This centrifugal 
force, as it is called, is used for drying cloths. If wet cloths are placed 
in a frame and revolved with great rapidity, the moisture is thrown off. 
This property has been used for purifying sugar, and a beautiful sample 
is skown of sugar deprived of all its brown matter by this process, 
Mr. Appold has applied this principle to the pumping of water, and 
vast cataracts are discharged, to the great delight of the Visitors. Besides 
this pump some centrifugal pumps are shown. ; 

‘There is a class of machines which belong to the higher order of me- 
chanics, as, accerding to circumstances, they act either in one way or 
another. A specimen of such a contrivance is seen in the weighing- 
machine, for separating light coin from that which is heayier. One na- 
tural philosopher speaks of such machines as exhibiting judgment, and 
affording a faint image of the operations which are naturally performed 

the brain. Another speaks of this as the perfection of mechanics. 
‘The first idea of such a machine was formed by Mr. Cotton, formerly 
‘Governor of the Bank of England; and he not only has the merit of 
having conceived this application of mechanics, but also, unaided, of 
having perfected the invention so that it has become the most trustworthy 
instrument which can be employed. The French have sent an instru- 
ment which divides coin into three parts—light, heavy, and standard, 
though most engineers seem to consider, that, although invented after, 
it is even not so applicable as the beautiful machine which so astonishes 
those who are fortunate enough to get an order to visit the Bank of 


THIS SHEET WAS PRINTED IN THE GREAT EX'BITION, 


In the department of machinery in motion there are other cases where 
the machine acts according to circumstances. Amongst all the power- 
looms a thread is very apt to break ; and if it did break the whole cloth 
would be spoiled, ifthe machine were not stopped. A contrivance ig 
appended whereby the moment a thread breaks the action is stopped. 
This action according to circumstances is very interesting, and we re- 
commend our readers to wait to see the thread break and the machine 
stop, till the mischief is rectified. 

Besides machines which act according to circumstances, there are 
others which have a line of action impressed upon them; we always 
look at these contrivances with pleasure, for they appear to be to me- 
chanism what instinct is to the organization of birds. We are writing 
with a number of nests of the same bird before us; and all are alike—the 
impress of the design appears to be fixed upon the organisation of the 
creature ; and the stork which built its nest on Trajan’s Column, built a 
similar nest to the storks which now build up the Rhine. In the Jac- 
quard loom a definite line of action is arranged for the machine by the 
manufacturer, which it implicitly obeys; and two pieces of work are as 
exactly similar as two bird’s-nests. Many of our readers will now have 
an opportunity of observing how the patterns in the dresses are made, 
and they will notice how the design is formed, by punching small holes 
in cards, which regulates the action of the threads by means which we 
have not space at the present time to describe. Piece after piece may 
be made by the same loom impressed with the same design, and the 
pattern of each will be exactly the same. 

The mechanical powers by which the results have been accomplished. 
are various. Animal power has been used in many manufactures : most 
of the works of art have been made by the animal power of man, 
assisted by tools alone, though Cheverton has contrived a machine 
whereby busts, &c, may be multiplied. Power derived from the weight 
of solid podies is also sometimes used, and many clocks are kept in mo- 
tion by the falling of a weight. At other times the weight of fiuids is 
brought to bear, and we recommend the visitor to examine the models 
of the great overshot water wheels which pump out the water from the 
Devonshire mines. These gigantic wheels work by means of a very small 
stream of water, which has a good fall, and by their aid the mines are 
kept clear. These wheels are always at work in the department of 
Machines in Motion. Another very curious example of a power from 
falling water is seen in the hydraulic ram. In this case the water gets 
avyelocity from running through a long pipe, which, being suddenly 
checked, is enabled to rise to a considerable elevation. There are two 
specimens of this interesting contrivance, one in the North Tran- 
sept, the second amongst the machines, Mechanical power derived from 
electricity we have already noticed in former articles as being applied 
economically to clocks, but not to other purposes, 

The great source of power, howeyer, is steam, which has its origin in 
combustion. The mechanical force derived from steam enables us to 
travel with the velocity which in former times was only seen in the flight 
of the bird. Itenables us to traverse the seas, and practically joins 
continents thousands of miles apart. We see the perfection of the adap- 
tion of mechanical force derived from these various sources. We may 
view the huge engines of the Great Western and North-Western Rail- 
ways, and marvel at their excellence; we may be astonished at the ma- 
chines which are actually shown, still the philosopher delights to look 
for new applications of force, and in the Exhibition he is doomed to dis- 
appointment, for there we do not find any new mode of generating mecha- 
nical power. The question naturally suggests itself as to whether 
combustion and the generation of steam is the plan best suited for man, 
or whether there may not be other means yet to be discovered, wherein 
combustion may be superseded by some other change of matter, or the 
generation of steam may be supplanted by other physical properties. 
The great display of human ingenuity has well indicated the value of 
steam; but it must remain for future ages to determine whether other 
means may not be adopted more conveniently and economically. 

Various modes are used to resist the action of force. In Cox’s soda- 
water machine, we have contrivances of great strength to resist a pres- 
sure of 120 Ib. to the square inch, and the soda-water bottles them- 
selves are made to bear such force that not one in a gross will burst. 
This result is obtained by making them of a round or oval form, without 
any angle. In all the high-pressure boilers the circular form is also 
adopted. In the construction of the Building, the perfect adaptation of 
the knowledge of the thrusts and resistances is exemplified, for the 
whole structure has only been erected by putting the right quantity of 
metal in the right place ; and when the visitor views the perpetual rows 
of lines in the girders which support the roof, he should not for- 
get that every one has its function—that not one can be removed without 
detriment to the strength of the Building. The resistance to the force 
of gravitation is nowhere better seen than in the Britannia Bridge, 
where a right amount of materials has enabled the engineer to effect an 
heretofore unheard of span. The mode in which the Americans build 
cheap bridges is well deserving attention; and there are many other 
contrivances for resisting the action of force which may be noticed. 

In recapitulating the various mechanical contrivances of which we 
have taken a brief review, we find that six points deserve attention. 
First, the source of power—whether it be animal power, whether it be 
derived from heat, electricity, &c. Then we look to the point where the 
force is accumulated, as in the steam-boiler, fly-wheel, vacuum appa- 
ratus, spring, &c. Then we regard the mode by which the force is 
regulated by the governer, &c. Fourthly, we study the apparatus 
employed for adjusting the direction and the extent of motion. 
Continuing our investigations, we study the point at which the work 
of the machine is being performed—be that the folding of envelopes, be 
that the twisting of threads, be that the forging of steel. And, lastly, 
we may study the result of the manufacture. In this mode of studying the 
machinery, we begin with the change of matter which gives rise to the 
force, and we finish with the change of matter which constitutes the 
manufacture. 

This article will conclude our sketches of the four great forces—elec- 
tricity, light, heat, and mechanical foree—the capacity to generate which 
distinguishes man from all the lower animals. The electric eel and 
torpedo may give terrible shocks, but they cannot make the battery; 
the glow-worm and fire-fly may send forth their brilliant lights, but 
they cannot make the candle; the elephant may uproot huge trees, but 
he cannot make a lever; and the bird, although it is rendered lighter by 
the high temperature which is generated within its frame, cannot 
make a fire. These sketches have been written rather to assist the ob- 
servation of the visitor than to give a perfect description of the objects 
themselves. Many exhibitors of beautiful and interesting objects have 
expressed themselyes hurt that their valuable contrivances have not 
been mentioned in these general articles, but these will form the subject 
of further examination ; and the ILnustTRATED LonpON News will en- 
deavour to lay before its readers a detailed description of all such objects 
as will be interesting to them. 

The minds of the reviewers, no less than those of the public, have 
hardly as yet been enabled to grasp the magnitude of this Exhibition. 
Manufacture after manufacture, and machine after machine, crowds be- 
fore the mind, and no one can do moré at present than give a passing 
glance to discover the treasures which the Building contains. Sometimes 
the objects contained in a single case are of such interest that they 
would take hours to examine, weeks to understand, and would require 
pages of print for their complete elucidation. Here the greatness of 
man is well shown; here his dominion over the forces of matter, and his 
control over the power of animal force, is nobly exemplified. Within the 
Crystal Palace he well appears.as the lord and master of creation, 
but no sooner does he cross the threshold of this Building than his own 
insignificance becomes apparent. When he compares the beautiful 
scene within the Building with the loyely landscape which exists in 
Kensington Gardens—when he compares the roof with its multitudinous 
lines with the vaulted roof displaying the starry firmament of heaven— 
then he is in a condition to appreciate the infinite perfection of nature, 
and in some degree comprehend the immeasurable distance which exists 
between the works of man and the creations of God. 


CLAY’S SMOKE-BURNING APPARATUS. 
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In these days of sanitary improvement every invention caloulated 
ie mitigate the smoke nuisance must be regarded 
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PRESENTING A BOUQUET TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


with satisfaction. Mr. John Clay's apparatus for this purpose seems en- 
titled to consideration, and we have threfore thought it worthy of being 
illustrated in our pages. The two Illustrations consist of a transverse 
vertical section and a portion of a longitudinal section of the boiler, fur- 
nace, &c. bb represent the back pertitions, ¢ the bridge, dd the boiler, 
¢ ¢ the furnace, and / the furnace bars. The novelty of this apparatus 
consists in dividing the volume of smoke at the bridge, and causing it 
to pass between and along the passages formed between the brick partitions 
b b, thereby rendering the latter red-hot, thus keeping up the tempe- 
rature to a high degree, and causing it to be fired as it passes through 
the heated channels with the air introduced at the four ventilators. A 
steady combustion is kept up by observing regularity, on the part of the 
stoker, in supplying fuel to the doors of the furnaces alternately, 


PRESENTATION OF A BOUQUET TO THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 
Our Artist here represents an incident not unworthy of being recorded 
in connexion with the grand solemnity of the inauguration of the 
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The above are two pleasing little pitees de genre in marble, 
Gio. Maria Benzoni, of Rome. One represents a little girl cation oalong bd 


asleep in an adder which would otherwise have bitten h 
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Crystal Palace on the Ist of May. The son antl daughter of Mr. 
Younghusband, who supplies some of the refreshments, having pre- 
viously obtained the permission of her Majesty and Prince Albert, re- 
spectively presented the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales with a 
handsome Bouquet, soon after their arrival, and whilst on their way 
with their august parents to the Royal pavilion in the centre of the 
Transept, and which humble offerings their Royal Highnesses accepted 
in a very gracious manner. 


CARVED PICTURE-FRAME. TUSCANY. 


Th. 4; ecimens of wood carving from Tuscany are of a very superior 
order ui merit, the devices being generally in good taste, and executed 
with <\‘:cme delicacy of finish, Amongst other matters in this line 
with which we have been struck, are some small picture-frames, in wal- 
nut-tree wood, by Lombardi and Barbetti, both of Sienna, one of which 
we have engraved. 


the midst of her frolies in the flelds, whilst her favourite 
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SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
CONSTANTIN’S ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
THE PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
Now that the frequenters of the Great Exhibition are becoming familiar 
with the general arrangements of its varied contents, it is curious to 
observe the manner in which they congregate in groups about the par- 
ticular objects interesting to their several tastes: practical men and 
utilitarian ladies devoting their attention to the machinery department, 
where new wonders of mechanical and manufacturing skill astonish them 
at every turn ; connoisseursin articles of vertu lounging about the Gobelins 
room of the French department, or the sculpture and furniture rooms of 
Austria ; the general masses on these shilling days crowding round the 
great diamond, andthe Indian tent, and the great printing press, and the 
Queen of Spain's jewels, and a thousand other wonders which give them 


CARVED PICTURE FRAME.—TUSCANY. 


much to talk about whilst they are there, and will give them more to 
talk about when they go home. Even outside the Building, amongst 
the eager crowds approaching it, there are scenes worthy to engage the 
attention of the observer of mankind, and to employ the painters 
talent—scenes of peaceful bustle which will become memorable in after 
days, on account of the singularity of their aspect in a social point of 
view, and of the all-interesting event of which they are illustrative. 

Our Artist will, from time to time, try his hand at some of these sub- 
jects. On the present occasion he has selested Constantin’s “ Conser- 
vatory ” of artificial flowers, and the Pianoforte Gallery, both favourite 
resorts of the ladies. 

We wish we could, in this hurried notite, do justice to the 
exquisite truth and delicacy exhibited by Ww Constantin in an 
art which he may fairly be said, if ng’ to have created, at 
least to have brought to a point of excellence which it had’never reached 
before. As, however, we shall return on some future occasion to the 
sutject of artificial flowers, we will only here add, that those of M. Con 
stantin’s productions are hardly to be called so, being, in beauty and in 
almost everything but smell, identical with these of nature. Roses, lilies, 
hot-house plants, ivies, and endless other varieties, are here before us, as 
it were, in proprid persond, and not always in full bloom, but occa- 
sionally represented, with most truthful effect, in their day of deelining 
and withering, with the canker-worm at the core, and blight upon the 
face. All these wonderful realisations are produced in one material— 
cambric ; and very high praise is due to the artist who has achieved what 
he has done with it. 
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dat his achievement. In the other, the little girl shows her 
) her canine friend by extracting a thorn from his foot, 
—— +s 
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‘The pianoforte and harp compartment, in the North-western Gallery, 
is crowded throughout the day, chiefly by ladies, who thus rest from the 
labours of exploration, whilst they derive exhilirating impulses from the 


polkas, galops, and waltzes, which, intermixed oceasionally with more 


LGUNGES IN THE EXHIBITION.—CONSTANTIN'’S ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


classic morceaux, are for ever given forth from pianos by Erard, Collard, 
Broadwood, and others. 

So absorbing is the power of the traffic-din of the Great Crystal Pa- 
lace, that, although there are sometimes half a dozen musicians working 
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their hardest in this department, they scarcely interfere }with "one 
another—each haying his own particular audience. Wonderful Crystal 
Palace! Wonderful crowds that fill it, and throng through it, and seem 
to have adopted it as a new resting-place and a new home! 
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SCULPTURE. 


(POURTH NOTICE.) 


Ir is impossible to survey the works of art—particularly those in sculp- 
ture—in the various foreign departments, without being struck with 
the contrast they present to the display in our Sculpture Gallery, 
and the miscellaneous contributions in other parts of the British side of 
the Building. It becomes, indeed, but too obvious, that whilst foreign 
artists have received our national invitation in good faith, and acted 
upon it with alacrity, British artists have held aloof, and dis- 
dained the friendly competition to which they had tacitly given their 
assent. Where is the blame that British artists have been thus remiss 
in their exertions to aid the general cause, we have not now to decide; 
certain it is, that, as far as the purposes of this Exposition go, British 
art may be said to be wholly unrepresented, the actual display being 
limited to some score or two of rough plaster models, many of which 
have been drawn from « long seclusion in the darker recesses of the 
studio, to be thrust forth to take their chance of “2 commission” in the 
general mélée; whilst the Art Union candidates, congregated in the midst, 
throw ridicule over the whole affair, and might lead the stranger to enter- 
tain very erroneous notions, as to the standard of excellence, and the 
honours and rewards that attend successful merit in this country. 

But to return to our foreign friends, Although old Rome would 
of prescriptive courtesy claim our attention first amongst the 
foreign contributors, the more numerous and varied display presented 
in the Austrian department must be our excuse for giving the latter 
precedence on the present occasion. The little chamber, with its 
ante-room, which has been allotted to the various nations owing 
allegiance to the Imperial House of Austria, for the exposition of 
their’ productions in sculpture, is crammed full of works of the highest 
finish, not in plaster, but in marble, affording very interesting means 
of studying the actual state and the prevailing tendencies of the various 
schools followed by nations distinct in themselves, and some of which 
have had little intellectual intercourse with the older art-flelds of Hurope. 
Net to go too deeply into generalities upon this head, we may first 
observe, as the result of our present notes upon the various collections, 
that as Milanese art occupies a sort of middle place between the colder 
classiciem of the modern Roman school, and the wilder fancy of Ger- 
mania—the more virgin minds of the central and eastern states, whilst 
they are not without their share of the impulses evinced by others of their 
day, give a hint in some of their examples of working after the models 
of the more ancient schools of Greece, the predecessors of those of Italy 
herself. In many cases there is much to condemn: experimental con- 
Ceits, manipulative achievements unworthy of art, and incongruitiesin com- 
position which sober judgment cannot reconcile either to the requirements 
of poetry or of common sense; in short, many instances of art misdirected, 
and marble misapplied, some of which it will be our duty to refer to 
more particularly as we go along. But, with all these drawbacks, there 
can be no question, that, viewed as a whole, the Austrian Exposition in 
sculpture is one of the most creditable and interesting we have ever 
seen brought together by contemporaneous artists. 

We must remark, by the way, that the Austrian Gallery, limited in di- 
mensions, is always inconyeniently crowded. Forcing our way through the 
antc-room, we are by no means favourably impressed by a group of * Atala 
and Chactas,” by Innocenzo Fracearoli, of Verona, which is a common- 
place affair enough. ‘This artist, we should mention, has another work 
of a much higher class in the main avenue, “ Achilles Wounded,” the 
attitude of which is striking and effective, whilst the expression of pain 
and horror in the face, as the hero views his wounded heel, is well de- 
picted. An attempt at exhibiting the more essential feeling of which 
the incident is susceptible—the full appreciation of the evil omen at- 
taching to the mishap, would have heightened the effect, and given that 
touch of historic poetry to the character, of whieh it is now deficient. 

To return to the ante-room of the Austrian Gallery: on either side of 
the table are two infant subjects, by Antonio Galli, of Milan, and Bene- 
detto Cacciatori, of Carrara. True, the gilt ring or halo round the head 
of the one implies that it is intended fer the Infant Christ, whilst the 
other, lying on a rocky surface, is supposed to be John the Baptist. 
But there is little attempt at impressing the divine character upon the 
countenances; indeed, how should it be in such mere babes as they are, 
and asleep too? And, divested of this, what of high or poetic interest 
can attach to a marble representation of a human subject before it is 
formed, even in the stage of boyhood, and as yet ungifted with the in- 
telligence and impulses of our nature ? In painting we have abundant 
instances of the introduction of the Infant Saviour, as part of what is 
called “the Holy Family ;” but, except in some few cases where the 
child'is depicted as already inspired with the prescience of his divine 
mission, and as in the act of blessing the spectator, the sanctity of the 
subject is generally realised by the devotional and reverential regards of 
the mother and bystanders, all which in the single marble subject is 
necessarily out of the question, 

“The Vintage,” by Gactano Motelli, of Milan, is a very elaborate piece 
of carving, representing a whole family of cupids disporting amongst 
the branches of a clump of yine, making free with bunches of grapes 
as big as themselves, scrambling in and out, between and around them, 
some pressing the gathered grapes in a vat below, whilst one little fellow 
at the top squeezes the purple juice into his tiny mouth. The figures are 
shown in the round; and the whole is treated as a block or centre-piece : 

it, with all its unquestionable beauties, that the composition 
is one better adapted to wood carving, or, better still, to silver, as a 
dinner table decoration. 
A group, by Democrito Gandolfi, entitled “ Grief and Faith,” stands 
in a prominent position at the entrance of the inner room, and provokes 
criticizm as much by the incongruities involved in its conception, as by 
its sins against harmony of outline and proportion in the arrangement. 
In the foreground—fancy a foreground in a piece of sculpture !—in the 
foreground is a tomb or sarcophagus of large dimensions, over which leans, 
covering her face in her hands, a female figure; this is Grief, according 
to the commonplace types exhibited on the walls of every parish church 
in England, only that there the artist has generally contented himself 
with representing it in bas-relief, whilst here it obtrudes upon the floor 
in the fullest dimensions of reality. For the rest, Faith is represented 
upon a circular pedestal in the rear, in the of a young female 
kneeling. This figure, we should observe, is the only tolerable bit in the 
whole performance, and would be pleasing enough if separated from the 
rest, ites which, even pipet it has no connexion. The error 
against common sense of representing a real object (the wee; female), 
and an ideal existence (the spirit of Faith), in the same mal aod tine? 
hard unyielding marble, must be too obvious to call for much remark. 
Eyen Reynolds was criticised for introducing in his “ Death-bed of Car- 
dinal Beaufort” the ideal presentment of the evil spirit waiting for his 
soul in the background ; though by many he has been held to be justified, 
as only seahitog te picture presented by Shakspeare’s lines descriptive 
of the scene. if was a license hardly excusable in painting, 
where, by means of the well-known appliances of the art, the separation 
of the actual from the imaginative part of a subject may be clearly de- 
ee is one totally egg in sculpture, where the material is ca- 
no such modificat er by the application of colour or 
emlate te ii 


the eye reality—than of the poor face, which 

stone. The ancients would never have been guilty of such 
of their subject. ‘Tis true they took pride in representing the soft out- 
line of the limbs as rounding out and supporting the crisp light folds of 
the draperies of their figures (which, by the way, they seldom liked to 
exhibit entirely nude, except when the case rendered it ne- 


cessary); but they poe ee have torn the vestal’s veil 


from her face before they 
abandoned her altogether as a subject. Paget bgeemohy 
eel ake eo ee Proceeding to a nearer examina- 
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trick practised to the utter destruction of the beauty of his vestal’s face, 
whether seen from afar or near. Artfully disposing the folds of the veil, 
and making them generally very broad on the outer parts, and very 
narrow, nay, almost yanishing, on the inner parte, being those next the 
face, he further roughs the surface of the intermediate spaces, as if the 
flesh were actually covered with a veil; and these surfaces seen at a dis- 
tance, take the lights in such manner, that, blending with (those on the 
outer surfaces of the veil, they produce the general effect intended, the 
form of the face being dimly and indistinctly seen as through a veil, 
In reality, portions of it only are seen at one and the same time, and in 
one direction, and the effect so produced is not a genuine effect quasi, 
but a delusion ; not a matter brought to the mind’s eye by means of the 
sense of sight, but a trick played off upon the too credulous fancy at the 
expense of ‘the organ of vision. Common sense and legitimate art are 
further outraged in this work by the introduction of a basket of real 
artificial white roses in the hands of the figure, instead of a sculptured 
offering in marble. The drapery generally is artificial, and the whole 
character of the piece is unearthly and disagreeable. 

There are two other examples of the same sort of trickery in the 
room, One entitled “A Bashful Beggar,” by Democrito Gandolfi, whose 
“ Grief and Faith” we have already noticed, represents a woman seated 
by the roadside, her face covered by, but partially revealed beneath, the 
folds of a linen drapery, in which is also wrapped the infant in her 
arms. More prominent, and at her feet, are two children begging. A 
mile-stone, with “ Dover” on it, informs us that the party are on their 
travels, and an inscription on a scroll upon the ground states her sad 
case :—“ Je euis émigrante, mére, veuve, et j'ai une aneurisme au ceur !” 
‘All these points show a striving after effect by ill means, which 
pure art would disdain. The third veiled figure is smaller than either 
of the others, and which it may be sufficient to point out by name: it 
pretends to represent “A Slave in the Market,” by Raffaele Monti, 
the artificer of the “ Veiled Vestal,” who seems to have adopted this 
notion as a spécialité. Indeed, it appears he haz not been without en- 
couragement, the “ Veiled Vestal” being announced as the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

We turn with pleasure from these caprices to other works of more 
sterling quality, which the room contains. Adjoining the “ Veiled 
Vestal” is another work of importance by the same artist, “ Eve after 
her Fall. The attitude and character of the figure are full of merit, the 
limbs graceful, well-rounded, and realising as near as may be the soft- 
ness of flesh, The artist has represented the hair in massive and di- 
shevelled treases hanging over the face on each side; and the executive 
skill displayed in accomplishing this difficult point is worthy of honour- 
able mention, though it must by added, that the soft and flexible cha- 
racter of the human hair—its great beauty—is somewhat sacrificed to 
attain the end in view. The introduction of a little Cupid peering up 
from amidst a cluster of roses behind, is, to say the least, a conceit 
rather apocryphal in itself, and, upon the whole, had better have been 
dispensed with. 

‘Antonio Galli has a“ Jephtha’s Daughter,” very pleasing in character, 
simple yet graceful, and the head endued with considerable expression. 
Marchesi’s “ Burydice,” which stands next it, is also a meritorious 
performance; but, perhaps the sweetest and most touching effort in the 
yoom, is the little cabinet group of “ Hagar and Ishmael,” by Emanuel 
Max, of Prague. The treatment of the female figure is full of dignity 
and truth; the hand, thrown open as in the act of supplication, rests 
upon the bosom of the dying boy, whilst the steadfast and imploring 
look she directs to heaven reveals the whole story. All the points are 
finished with great delicacy and purity ofhandling, The same artist has 
a very clever bas-relief of an Amazon. The face and figure would seem 
the true ideal of Amazonian physique, and there is prodigious energy in 
the action both of horse and rider. The details and accessaries, which are 
sufficiently ample, are finished with great care, but in a style judi- 
clously aavaned in short,in most respects, this work indicates a ripe 
appreciation of the purer models of antiquity, which we should be glad 
to find more frequently exhibited by other artists of our day. 

“Tshmael,” unattended by Hagar, is a subject simply painful—a poor 
youth in all the agonies of death from thirst ; and this Signor Strazza, 
of Milan, has represented with terrible earnestness and reality, in a pros- 
trate figure, life-size, which occupies a prominent position in the centre 
of the room. Noone can deny the wonderful talent displayed in the 
working out of this subject: the features of the face are drawn and 
livid under the hand of death, and the whole figure denotes helpless 
prostration in its last stage. But can we look upon it with any feeling 
but that of shuddering ? and must we not regret the absence of the only 
redeeming and poetic feature of which the story is susceptible, and 
which M. Max has so beautifully and with such touching effect intro- 
duced 

Joseph Koekszman, of Vienna, has a very pretty “ Hebe,” the head 
charmingly graceful and expressive, and the whole treatment of high 
excellence. We do not like so well his very tall and sentimental 
“ Shepherd,” unnecessarily denuded ; nor his “ Flora,” who is too artifi- 
cial in her attitude, and overburthened with a heavy garland of flowers 
extending from head to foot. Nevertheless, the face of the latter is 
pleasing enough. 


———— 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS. 

‘Tese important branches of our national industry now claim our atten- 
tion, end present an extensive and varied field for observation. The 
growth of those vast hives of industry, the towns of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, has been as much dependent upon the woollen and 
worsted trades, as practised in the present day, as the development 
of the vast population of Lancashire has been upon the cotton manufac- 
ture; the only difference being, that, while in the one case the raw 
material is an exotic, in the other it is grown at our own doors, and is in- 
timately connected with the employment and prosperity of a large por- 
tion of our agricultural population. 

Certainly, the complaint we had occasion to make as to the imperfect 
manner in which some departments of the cotton manufacture is illus- 
trated cannot apply to that of woollens or mixed fabrics, for, in 
every respect, the display is a full and complete one; and although in 
many points, it is by no means so attractive to the mere lounger or sight- 
seer, yet to the thoughtful visitor it presents features of a highly 
interesting character; and the student of art, as applied to tex- 
tile manufactures, will find here, if he studies it properly, a 
suggestive course of instruction such as he would for in vain 
elsewhere. With an opportunity for comparing the products of 
various districts, the modes of production and ornamentation, the man- 
ner in which the endless varieties of mixed fabrics are wrought out, the 
character of colour and the style of finish, we trust that when our intel- 
ligent artizans from the north pay the Exhibition a visit, they will carry 
away with them hints for the future which will re-act in no small degree 
on our future success on these departments of national industry, and 
amply repay the manufacturers for any labour and trouble which they 
might have been at in getting up so excellent a display of their skill and 

it. 

‘As the West Riding of Yorkshire represents the great mass of the 
combined manufactures set down in the official classification under the 
heads of Class 12 and 16, it was thought desirable that the illustration 
of the industry of so important a district should be as complete as pos- 
sible, and an exception was therefore made in fayour of the towns com- 


prised in this important district, and each was allowed to arrange the 
whole of its products in textile manufactures together. ‘This, of course, 


gave a hint for the management of the other towns engaged in 
ceccrtt epeqactdme ga the exception of shawls, the woollens and 

fabrics from other places are all arranged topographically rather 
technically, in the court set apart for these classes of manufac- 


tures; and certainly, as a whole, it is a display which Englishmen, 


Scotchmen, and Irishmen too, may be proud of, since it embraces 


arranged, 
of the frontage to the central avenue, and Dublin at the other, the manu- 
facturing towns and districts filling up, in no sparing manner, the large 
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pected, the advantages of buying from varied sources is seen in the 
results. Producing nothing in this department of industry, the tradi- 
tionary power of its merchant tailors and wool staplers is to be seen in 
the command which the capital and enterprise of the representatives of 
these once powerful trades give them of the markets ; and thus, with- 
out being manufacturers, or taking any part in the production of the 
peas Big eat they make a display of which they may very justly 

proud, 

Mesers. Barber, House, and Mead, of St. Paul’s Churchyard (19), make 
a most satisfactory exposition of fine West of England broadcloths, 
manufactured by Pocock and Rawlings, of Chippenham, of admirable 
texture, colour, and finish. The Yorkshire cloths, too, are very excel- 
lent. The novelty, however, of this contribution is a series of shawls, 
man by Mr. William Bliss, of Chipping Norton, of the natural 
coloured wool of the Alpa Vicunna, a species of South-American llama. 
These are certainly very admirable for softness, lightness, and warmth, 
Messrs. Brett Brothers (20); East, Landon, and Holland (2); and Scott 
and Wright (1), each make a display of the peculiar fabrics in 
and trouserings which they usually supply to their customers, all of an 
excellent character and make. The prize-cloths of Messrs. Bull and 


“Wilson form the leading features of the contribution of that house. 


These consist of black cloth of extraordinary fineness and texture, and 
black doe-skin of equally excellent character. Asan engraving of the 
gold medal awarded to J. and D Apperley, of Stroud, for the former, 
and Mr. W. Helme, of the same place, for the latter of these fabrics, 
has already been given in the InnustRATED Lonpon News, more need 
not be said on the question of the prize, further than that the spirit and 
energy of the donors entitle them to every credit. 

Examples of patent cloth, with two distinct surfaces of different 
colours, are exhibited by the inventor, Mr. 8. Powell (8); and in 
examining the varied productions of the West Riding, we d.scover that 
its application is very general. It offers great advantages in the top 
coat cloths, since a rough or smooth-surfaced coat may be obtained in 
one garment. There are some excellent examples of its application to 
children’s clothing in Class 20. 

In Mixed Fabrics, the fancy vestings exhibited by Brown and Foster 
(9), W. and ©. Murley (10), and J. Goodwin (11), are all of a very no- 
ticeable character, alike in design and in arrangement of colour. 


THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


‘The arrangements for the display of the industrial productions of 
this important district have been commensurate with their extent and 
variety ; and had this Exhibition done nothing more than bring 
together the many excellent specimens of manufacture here displayed, 
and thus shown to manufacturers of this great community the reliance 
they may safely place in their own energies, it would have done 
a great national service. To the thoughtful observer a walk through 
that portion of the court for woollens and mixed fabrics deyoted to the 
West Riding will afford much food for reflection. He will s¢e how com- 
pletely communities, apparently employed in exactly the same pursuits, 
are really divided by a line of demarcation as distinct, though not so 
distant, as the boundaries of the towns of which they may be composed, 
and that the peculiar characteristics of each is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Thus, Leeds is distinctly marked by its woollen products; Bradford 
by its worsted, alpaca, and mohair fabrics ; Huddersfield further illustra- 
ting the woollen trade, but bringing in a new element in the form of 
mixed fabries, and even cotton manufactures of a peculiar class. 
Halifax, again, is distinct from the others by the artistic elements 
brought to bear in the damasks, worsted, and mixed, which charac- 
terise the leading features of its display. The smaller towns of the 
West Riding are all snbordinate to these four great centres; and under 
these heads they are arranged by means of fittings, glass cases, and other 
appliances as substantial as the Building itself, In short, there is a per- 
manent look about the West Riding arrangements ch conveys the 
jdea that the manufacturers of that locality have settled down and 
established a regular spt ‘or market hall in which to display to all 
future time the product® they undertake to supply for the use of their 
fellow men, both at home and abroad, These arrangements, too, have 
been in constant process of alteration and improvement, and it is now 
intended to mark each jtown by a distinguishing flag, and induce all the 
corporate towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland to contribute their 
heraldic buntings to enhance the display. 


LEEDS. 


As already stated, Leeds is the exponent of the woollen cloth manu- 
facture of the West Riding; and, in the extensive contributions here 
displayed, the peculiar character of the materials for clothing which this 
disirict supplies to the markets of the world is well and successfully 
shown: for, whilst the West of England may be said to be almost 
exclusively employed in the production of cloths for the higher classes, 
the looms of Yorkshire may be said to be as exclusively employed in 
producing woollens for the million. The prevailing feature of the Leeds 
trade, then, is utility combined with moderation in price. As an exhi- 
bition, the appearance to the eye is more sombre than gay—the dark 
colours producing little contrast or effect in the arrangement. The most 
striking display, as a whole, is that of Messrs. Benjamin Gott and Sons. 
The large glass case projecting into the central avenue is devoted 
to the contributions of this house, and contains specimens of goods ma- 
nufactured for the Russian, Chinese, American, and home markets. 
‘These show great brilliancy of colour and beauty of texture; and, 
manufactured as they are exclusively for large markets, may vie 
with"any specimens of the same class produced in this country, 
or any other. Messrs. John Sykes and Son also send a beautiful assort- 
ment of woellen cloths, which may be considered as {illustrating the ordi- 
nary manufacture of the Leeds district. Messrs. Pawson, Son, and 
Martin; York and Sheepshanks; Thomas Webster; Walter Stead and 
Co., and various other exhibitors, send some of the best specimens of the 
finest goods; whilst the display of W. Smith and Son, in. pilots and 
beavers, shows to what an extent this class of goods are manufactured 
in Yorkshire. Messrs. Hague, Cook, and Wormald, and Messrs. Wil- 
Fe Yewdall and Son, show some excellent specimens of Spanish 
stripes. 

Billiard cloths, which are extensively manufactured in this locality, 
ae STR Hier Ga ted, cota and eas Wilkinson and Co, ex- 

it a v: te ths suitable for all for which 
such qavetial is generally used. hes eae 

In camel’s hair and in mohair-cloths, Messrs. James Walker and Co. ; 
Edwin Frith and Sons; and Gill and Bishop, exhibit specimens of good 
quality ; and, as these materials are now in general use for outer gar- 
ments, the display is a valuable one, as the character of the manufac- 
ture is thns fairly illustrated, and an opportunity given for close exami- 
nation of very beautiful materials both as regards use and appearance. 
cet tna tae, aioe open Taher eae Fes Se geet goods, tn 
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the connecting link between these processes and the cloths already 
quoted as exhibited by the same house, which are hung around, 

This admirable arranged exposition is not in a mere flat glass case in 
which the specimens are so small as to be scarcely visible, but is displayed 
to great advantage by the mode of arrangement, and we cannot but re~ 
gret that it has not been placed in a more prominent position. 

Messrs. Hinchcliffe and Son (93)exhibit trouserings, and Walker and 
Sons mohair cloths of excellent quality, dye, and finish, as also alpaca 
rough cloth, with ashort-haired surface, in contradistinction to the other, 
Mr. Peter Shaw’s (90) contribution consists of specimens of fine black 
cloth of excellent quality and finish. Armitage Brothers exhibit a 
general assortment of top-coat cloths, such as elephant beavers, weigh- 
ing 45 to 48 ounces to the yard, made entirely of Australian wool; as 
also specimens of the cloth made according to the method already quoted, 
whereby the two sides are of different colours, and even of texture of 
surface. These are excellent examples of this peculiarity, as are also 
those manufactured of yicunna wool on one side and fine sheep’s wool on 
the other, and exhibited by Messrs, J. and A. Bennett (95). The 
effective character of colour and surface in these specimens at once con- 
-veys the idea of a coat in which the lining and outer surface are sufli- 
ciently contrasted to produce an agreeable effect by contrast of colour 
and texture. 

The fine cloths and black doe-skins exhibited by Hastings Brothers 
(100), and the livery cloths by Wrigley and Son, are noticeable for many 
excellent points, In the ordinary productions of the woollen trade. 
Mesers. Vickerman and Beaumont exhibit a general assortment of piece- 
dyed goods, together with corded trouserings, manufactured entirely of 
wool. Messrs, Lockwood and Keighley (104), too, display a superior 
quality of corded trouserings. The summer coatings exhibited by Mr. 
Schwann, manufactured by Milner and Hale, are noticeable for their 
admirable cloth finish ; and Messrs. Barnicot and Hurst’s examples of 
trouserings, of a quality in which it is usual to mix German wool, prove 
the value of our colonial products of this material, by showing that the 
latter may be succeséfully substituted for the former. The plain and 
fancy trouserings contributed by Charles Benrdsell, are worthy of espe- 
cial attention, not only for the excellence of their make, but for the 
tasteful character of the colourings. 

‘Messrs. Isaac Beardsell and Co, (109) exhibit cloth coatings and 
fancy trouserings of good quality, together with top coatings, with the 
fancy linings already alluded to as being now manufactured so generally. 
‘A peculiar make of cloth for top coats is also exhibited by David Shaw, 
Son, and Co., the mixture being effected in the carding, by placing dif- 
‘ferent coloured cardings or rovings together, and then carding again. 
‘This gives a certain irregularity of tint to the yarn, which, when woven 
and raised in a velvct-like pile, produces a very agreeable effect. Coat- 
ings of a beautiful quality for livery purposes ar exhibited by Messrs. 
J. and G. Hinchliffe (119), as also by W. Willott and Co. (114), the} 
latter also ae specimenis of very fine doe-skin cassimere, of a very 

rior qu: s 

| Mears. J. and T. C, Wrigley and Co. (117) exhibit an excellent series 
of top-coat fabrics suitable for Russian and Canadian wear. ‘These 
shave mohair backs, and are of great strength, thickness, and weight. 
‘In the latter respect some are 3} Ib. to the yard. These cloths present 
many attractive features to those who best understand them, but in the 
present warm weather they conjure up sensations of heat by no means 
seasonable as regards the general visitor. Messrs. Huth and Fischer 
(123) also exhibit similar goods, this house being the originators of these 
articles, and the proprietors; Messrs. Wrigley being the manufacturers. 

Those who hive experienced the severity of a Russian or Canadian win- 
ter can best a) ciate the value of a garment made of such dreadnought 
materials as these articles certainly are. 

In dress goods, yestings, &c., Messrs. Jolin Taylor and Son (111) dis- 

a varied assortment of the latter, the designs and colourings 
ich are generally very excellent, the cotton quiltings being also of 
nerior charactet. The same may also be said of the quiltings 
by James Tolson and Sons (116). The dress goods exhibited 
house are also very good; and in addition to these there is a dis- 
play of beautiful grey trouserings of a character well worthy of attention. 
‘The plain coloured cachmere yestings and clear white goods of the same 
kind exhibited by Mr. Jonathan’ Schofield, together with shepherds’ 
plaid trouserings, are beautifully made, and remarkably even in texture. 

Messrs. Joseph Norton and Co. display a selection of table-covers 

1d shawls. ‘the former are of coloured damasks, and are washable ; 
eiag made of wool und cotton, with the sional introduction of silk. 
‘The style is bold and effective, and the designs much better than is 

-usually found in these articles. Some of the shawls are novel and 

effective. One in imitation of ermine is exceedingly ingenious in its 
mode of production, and the effectis elegant and pleasing. The trouser- 
‘ings ofa chequed pattern, in cut plush, and shawls of the same cha- 
racter, are worthy of notice, as ¢ features’ which might be’ 
vextended to other classes of goods. The glove-cloths exhibited by 
this house are vi excellent, and are composed of wool and a 
mixture of rabbit’s down. The fabric is knitted by Claussen’s circular 
loom, which is now attracting so much attention in the machinery de- 
partment. ‘ 

The most illustrative general display of the manufactures of the Hud- 
dersfield district is certainly that of Mr. F. Schwann (115),who has been 
at much pains to give a full and complete epitome of the class of goods 

x y produced for the ordinary markets of the world, rather than to 
exclusively illustrate the higher class of productions. Inthe exposition 
thus made we find excellent productions of each class. ‘The woollen and 
cotton figured vestings, as also those in silk and cotten, are all 
‘ot a very noticeable character ; some indeed are excellent alike in design 
‘as in manufacture. The cotton quiltings, too, are very superior, 
being tasteful and appropriate, especially in colour. The Ponceau 
mohair mantilla loth, in a variety of shades, presents great excellences 
of manufacture and finish ; and the Angola wool and cotton-chequed 
pantaloons ] 6s Many points which will render them interesting to 
buyers for their admirable qualities, alike in the more ordinary as in the 
higher examples. 

‘As an illustration ofthe direction which certain branches of manu- 
facture take in the West Riding of Yorkshire, we may quote the 
examples of tweeds manufactured without wool ; that is, made of 
woollen waste—a material which the ingenuity of the manufacturer 
alone can render at all valuable. For this purpose the refuse of other 
departments is collected together; and we have here, exhibited by 
Messrs, Oldfield, Allan, and Co., examples of tweeds made entirely of 
waste. Ivis by this economic use of the apparently useless material 
that our manufactures flourish in many of the more extensive depart- 
ments ; and when used legitimately, with a full understanding as to the 
true nature of the manufacture, and-not, as is too often done, asmeans 
of adulteration—if we may use that term—he must be a very fastidious 
being who would object to its employment in the production of articles 
to which it is really suited. 


BRADFORD. 


The manufactures of Bradford display another phase in-the character 
of the industrial productions of Yorkshire ; and, as the leading feature 
lien trade, so that of Bradford is the worsted or stuff’ 
trade, together with all those recent novel introductions such as alpacas 
and mohairs. The distinctive difference between the woollen and 
worsted trades is but little understood, yet they are certainly as distinct 
as—indeed, more so than—those of flax and cotton. Woollen manu- 
factures are produced from the same general material as the worsted, 
but. the kinds of material are essentially different—the shorter quality of 
Wool being used for the production of woollen cloth, and that of longer 
Staple for the production of worsted or stuff goods. The machinery em- 
ployed in the spinning, too, is as different as that employed for the long 
fibre of flax and the short fibre of cotton ; and, whilst the woollen cloth 
has to undergo a variety of operations after it has quitted~the loom, 
worsted fabrics are in a com y finished state, being merely in 
need of a final dressing, as a finish to the texture, or rather of the sur- 
face. The different length of staple in wool ix, of course, adapted to 
the various kinds of worsted by the skill of the spinner, and the mate- 
rial for stuff goods or for hosiery is selected accordingly; so that the 
woreted trade is again sub-divided imto two distinct classes of manu- 


This brief explanation may be sufficient to show that, in now treating 
of worsted goods hosiery is not to be considered, but simply those arti- 
cles which belong to the garment or furniture trade, Ofthe former,we may 
have worsted in its integrity ; the same with cotton, silk, or other mate- 
rial as mixtures, together with mohairs and al , plain and figured: 
of the latter, damasks, moreens, r other fabrics, either de- 
corated or not. The various names by many of the mixtures are 
called, are merely fanciful, and really have no ce to the nature 
of the material, Thus, while the terms merino, mouselline de laine, mou- 

ive of the materials | 


exhibit 


pone n 
By far the most extensive exhibitor in the Bradford department is 
Mr. Titus Salt, and he has certainly been at some trouble to give as 


complete an idea as possible of the peculiar trade of the district of which 
Bradford is the centre. Mr. Salt’s display consists of chends, alpacas 
with satin stripes and silk figures, in which there is much taste and 
skill displayed. The shot alpacas, being a mixture with silk, are very 
beau and effective specimens of manufacture. In furnitures, Mr. 
Salt’s moreens command attention from the beautiful character of the 
varied dyes and their watered effects. 

In the front of the portion of the court devoted to Bradford, a very hand- 
some glass case with polished mahogany frame-work is placed, correspond- 
ing to the one already noticed in the Leedsdepartment, as appropriated to 
Messrs. Gott. This case is very judiciously devoted to the exposition of a se- 
Jection ofthe best goods from Bradford, as contributed by four manufac- 
turers. Mr. Salt shows an epitome of his more extensive contribution, 
whilst Messrs. J. G. Horsfall and Co, (174) display Cobourgs, and plain 
coloured goods of super-Saxony wool, all of an excellent quality and 
make, Messrs. Rand and Sons (173) show merinos and Cobourgs, single 
and double-twilled, and very fine. The varied coloured Henrietta cloths, 
of silk warp and worsted weft, are also of the finest twill. Messrs, 
W. Milligan and Son have, in addition to a large display at another 
point, a pleasing collection of imperial alpacas in figures and stripes. 
‘The effect of the “ embroidered” alpacas of this house, though the term 
ig sadly snisapplied, is so excellent, and the mode of production so skil- 
ful, that we are almost tempted to give a description of the process, 
Bradford, then, may be proud of the display in this one glass case, the 
combined effort of four of its manufacturers. 

Mesers. Schwann, Kell, and Co. (141) make a very valuable display 
of the various classes of goods which they, as merchants, bring into the 
markets; and the illustration given of the peculiar trade of Bradford 
is ag complete as that already alluded to as being the exponent of the 
manufactures of Huddersfield ; and Mr. F, Schwann being the principal 
of both houses, there is an uniformity in the arrangements which adds 
to their value. In each exposition a distinct catalogue is printed for 
the use of those directly interested in the articles exhibited. 

Messrs. A. Tremel and Co. (147) exhibit a great variety of alpaca and 
mohair mixtures, and silk figured brocades, of an effective and excellent 
character. The specimens of dying in the piece, with silk and cotton 
warps, sateens, and Brazilian cloths, contributed by Messrs. George 
Armitage and Co., (146) are also very admirable. In all probability, how- 
ever, the most excellent. goods of their class are those exhibited by Mr. 
Jacob Behrens (180), and manufactured by Messrs. Bottomley, Wilkinson, 
and Co. They consist of an excellent display of figured goods, imperial 
sateens, &¢, of first-rate quality in dye and finish. Messrs. Moses 
Bottomley and Sons (165) also exhibit silk-figured mohairs of an excel- 
Jent character, and an example of a novel robe skirt, in which the design 
is applied to suggest flouncing, the effect being good as a whole, but 
somewhat confused in the arrangement of the parts. Thé weaving, how- 
ever, is first-rate. Messrs. W. Ecroyd and Son (130), of Burnley, exhibit 

a variety of fabrics of good quality, the Cobourgs being very excellent. 

It would occupy too much space to go over the whole of the very ex- 
cellent contributions from Bradford, but the importance of the yarns 
now demand special attention ; we must therefore dismiss the piece goods 
by the general remark that Jonas Sugden and Brothers (167), T. Jowett and 
Co., of Bingley (144), Foster and Son (143), and George Rogers (142), and 
others all exhibit goods of a very superior quality in many points. The 
first-named of these houses display a peculiar kind of goods, manufactured 
for Italy and Spain, and used itt those countries for the dresses of monks. 
These are “ says” of all wool. They also show another variety known 
_as “union says,” a mixture of wool and cotton. In the compartments 
devoted to these goods are some excellent summer coatings, and a glass 
case containing specimens of 800 varieties of Genappe yarns used in the 
manufacture of poplins and small wares, as also for a great variety of 
fancy articles. 

‘The worsted yarns of Bradford are famous wherever the manufacture 
is carried on, 2nd a very interesting display is made by various spinners 
of the peculiar character of the various kinds used in making the goods 
we have been noticing. Messrs, J. Rand and Sons contribute a case 
containing examples of the spinning processes of worsted yarns. The 
specimens are yery beautiful ; end, whilst the ordinary numbers are from 
308 to 508, we find in this case examples of 120 s, 130s, and even 160 s, 
which, in a material like wool, is certainly a'great novelty. Mr, William 
Chesseborough displays a very tastefully arranged assortment of speci- 
mens of wool grown in the various counties of the United kingdom, as it 
comes from the fleece ; and Messrs. W. Millegan and Son give illustrations 
of the preparation of alpaca wool from the fleece to the cloth, with as- 
sorted natural colours ; and a beautiful example of the operations by which 
these colours are mixed to gain one uniform tint. ‘This display is com- 
pleted by a series of examples of alpaca mixtures. Other houses also 
exhibit specimens of mohair and alpaca yarns ; Messrs. Harris and Fison 
showing examples of rabbits’ down cloth, spun and manufactured en- 
tirely from that material; and, from calculations made upon these expe- 
riments, there is every reason to suppose that this will become useful in 
an economic point of view. The Berlin wools, manufactured and dyed 
in England, and exhibited by Messrs. Quitzow, Schlesinger, and Co., are 
good examples of this class of manufacture. 

‘As a whole, the Bradford contributions are most excellent; and re- 
presenting, as they do, a trade of such an extensive and world-wide 
character, too much ifnportance cannot be attached to the manner in 
which the manufacturers of this flourishing town have come forward to 
sustain their own interests and the manufacturing dignity of this 
country in that department to which they devote their skill, industry, 
and capital. 


HALIFAX. 


The leading feature of the Halifax display is its decorative character, 
the great proportion of the goods being either for furniture purposes, 
such as damasks of various kinds, moreens, and table-covers, or intended 
for the South “American markets, where gaiety of colour and striking 
effects are in request as an element of manufacture. The contribution 
of Mr, J. Wilson (138), of ponchos, mantuas, and shawls, will best 
illustrate the peculiarities of this class of goods. These contrast in a 
remarkable manner with those articles intended for our own domestic 
purposes. Messrs. Hoadley and Pridie’s (128) display, for instance, 
shows this point very clearly. In these examples the patterns are bold 
and effective, and generally in good taste, the self-colours being very 
excellent in dye and finish. 
~ Mr. W. Brown (129) exhibits some neat and effective patterns of the 
same class. The silk, however, is so sparingly introduced as to giye a 
thinness of effect to the parts where it is seen. Messrs. Shepherd and 
Perfect (131) also exhibit some good patterns in worsted damasks ; but 
the character of the table-covers is not precisely what it might be, the 
designs being more clurnsy than elegant. Mr. J. W. Ward’s (134) fur- 
niture damasks, striped in the warp, are very superior in design and 
effect, and altogether his display isa tasteful one. In Mr, H.C. M'Crea’s 
exposition there are two or three very excellent examples of the furni- 
ture class, as also specimens for the South American market of the usual 
effective character. 

After looking at the gay articles around, the contribution of Messrs, 
Clay and Sons (136) strike by the contrast they afford, being chiefly 
jacket cloths for cricketers, ironing blankets, and blue flannels. 

The display, too, of Messrs. W. Barraclough and Son is peculiar in its 
character, being an assortment of druggetings, linseys, &e. The con- 
tribution of Messrs. Ackroyd and Son is, however, the midst "extensive 
display of the manufactures of Halifax, particularly in ladies’ dresses, 
which are especially neat and tasteful, and of excellent quality. These 
are chiefly merinoes, princettas, and goods of a similar class. The da- 
masks, too, are bold and effective alike in design and colour. Messrs. 
Aked and Sons show another class of goods—pantaloons, mixture coat- 
ings, and fancy cheques—and these are excellent of their kind, in colour 
and quality, . : 

We have thus gone over the whole of the productions of this import- 
ant district at greater length than was originally intended; but the 
examination of its various excellences, the important interests at stake 
jn connexion with its wide-spread commercial connexion, the efforts 
made by the manufacturers of the West Riding to give full effect to the 
Great Exhibition by good and truthful examples of all they could do, 
demanded that every attention should be paid to the result of those 
efforts ; and we are perfectly satisfied that no unprejudiced mind can look 
upon this display with anything but satisfaction, since, in spite of all 
sorts of sneers and inuendos about base imitations of superior goods, the 
deceptions practised in the manufacture of cloth ; all too true in many 
instances in the ordinary course of trade, we have here such a proof 
of the capabilities of the manufacturers of this great district, as to show 
what they are capable, and which will tend to place them 
in an infinitely better position than they have eyer held before in the 
estimation of those most interested in these productions. 

Our notice of the woollens of the West of England, and the mixed 
fabrics of Scotland and Ireland, togéther with the foreign contributions 
of the same clase, must be 
serious attention of those visitors whose pursuits are of an analogous 

afford useful and important hints as to 


MINERAL FUEL. 


‘Tue visitor arriving at the Exhibition Building from the west, or passing 
out from that extremity, will not fail to be struck by a number of large 
objects there collected and arranged, amongst which some gigantic blocks 
of coal are not the least remarkable, These form part of a noble series 
of specimens of mineral fuel, most of them, as might be expected, the 
produce of English mines, and capable of giving to the general observer, 
as well as the practical man, a most valuable idea of the relative as well 
as positive importance of this source of our country’s wealth. We pro- 
pose to detain the reader a little in the consideration of this subject, ag 
one worthy, from its general interest as well as its importance, of special 
notice on the present occasion. 

Mineral fuel exists in various ways in the earth, if by this term we 
include, as we may fairly do, all those deposits in any sense available for 
fuel which form now an essential part of the earth’s external layer or 
surface. Using the expression in this general way, we understand it to 
mean peat and turf, as well as coal; and not only such coal as is brought 
to us from Newcastle, Lancashire, Yorkshire, South Wales, or other 
placesin the great coal districts of the north and west, which chiefly 
supply London, but the less perfect and much less valuable material ob- 
tained in other countries and other places, and known technically as 
lignite, or brown coal. 

Peat, like all other supplies of fuel from the earth, is nothing more 
than vegetation of some kind in a more or less altered state. When, 
owing to any cause, the decomposition of dead plants is checked or pre- 
vented, a gradual and steady accumulation takes place; and, where cir- 
cumstances are fayourable, this is much assisted by a particular kind of 
moss, making, with the other plants, a spongy semi-fluid mass, which 
gradually increases till the magnitude becomes as large as the condition 
of the surrounding ground will admit. © From 12 to 20 feet is no uncom- 
mon depth for such material ; and so great is the surface extent, that not 
less than one-seyenth part of the whole of Ireland is thus occupied. 
Anything which could render this peat available as fuel at a price at all 
competing with that of coal, would, unquestionably, be a great advantage 
to a country like Ireland, and also to many parts of Germany; and 
several such methods have been adopted, which are illustrated in the 
general collection in Class 1. We may refer here more particularly to 
the preparations by Mr. Jasper Rogers, and those by Mr. Evans (Stone’s 
patent), and Mr. Cobbold—the latter effected, we believe, by centrifugal 
force withont pressure and while the material is in a pulpy state, and 
certainly yielding some very curious material resembling jet, and ca- 
pable of being turned in the lathe. Mr. Evans exhibits chiefly the 
numerous products obtained by the destructive distillation of peat, the 
economic value of which does not at present seem very distinctly proved, 
but which are well worthy of experiment ; while the interest excited by 
the products exhibited by Mr, Rogers has a wider range, as it is con- 
nected with large sanatory questions and the employment of peat char- 
coal for manure. 

The great objection to peat as a fuel has generally arisen from the 
large quantity of water which it contains even’ when it has been ex- 
posed to the ordinary process of drying. This air-dried peat, even un- 
der favourable circumstances, contains no less than one-fourth part of 
its weight of water, and in any use of the substance as fuel, the first 
thing that has to be done during combustion is to turn into steam and 
drive off by evaporation this extraneous moisture. In charring peat the 
result of the water is seen in another way ; for as it is present chiefly in 
the little cells of the plants of which the mass is made up, the charcoal 
produced is very light and easily reduced to fine powder, just as would 
be the case if leaves, twigs, and mosses were burnt. The very light and 
porous state thus obtained is unfayourable for the use of the fuel in cases 
where great heat is needed, and where a blast of airis employed. All 
these objections to peat and charred peat are, however, much diminished, 
and eyen removed, when the peat is, reduced to a more compact sub- 
stance, and the water got rid of. By some contrivance the weight’ of 
such prepared fuel is greater than that of a similar block of coal, and 
the charcoal is more dense than that from wood. When we consider 
that in Ireland, as we have already said, not less than one-seyenth part. 
of the whole surface of the country is covered by bog, while coal, though 
it exists, is dear and not very good, the vast importance of the utilisa- 
tion of peat will be at once appreciated. With regard to the relative 
yalue of peat and coal, it may be sufficient to say, that 11b. of ordinary 
peat will evaporate 44 lb..of water ; 11b. of,perfectly dry peat will 
evaporate 6b. of water ; 11b. of Newcastle coal will evaporate 7 Ib. of 
water, and 1]b. of pure Welsh anthracite as much as 10}:lb. Com- 
pressed peat varies in this respect according to the method adopted to 
pring it into a convenient and valuable form. 

There is a form of mineral fuel of which we have but few and unim- 
portant examples in this country, but which is incredibly abundant in 
several parts of the Continent where coal is comparatively rare. This 
material is called lignite, and consists, generally, of large accumulations 
of trunks of trees, heaped together. in particular places to a thickness of 
40, 50, 100, or even 200 feet, and occupying sometimes a considerable 
space. Even in Ireland, on the shores of Lough Neagh, this substance 
exists in three beds, having a ‘total thickness of 60 feet, and extend- 
ing over 100 square miles, so that its economic value is really very consi- 
derable. At Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, similar beds exist, but of 
smaller size, and these are actually worked, the lignite being used in 
some potteries in the neighbourhood. The value of lignite as fuel has not 
yet been appreciated, as there are some important practical difficulties in 
the way of its use connected with the presence of water and earthy impu- 
rities. There can, however, ‘be no doubt, that before long these vast 
stores will be rendered available, especially where, as is the case with 
Austria, they exist in the immediate vicinity of supplies of iron ore, 
practically inexhaustible. Those interested in examining material of 
this kind will find amongst the foreign goods some samples of lignite as 
obtained from Morayia and Styria, and used in Vienna. 

Coal differs essentially from peat and lignite in having its minute cells 
either occupied with a gas instead of water, or so completely obliterated, 
that nothing remains but carbon and a very small percentage of ash. 
‘There are several different kinds of coal dependent on this condition. 
Thus, amongst lignite, it is not unusual to find black brittle bands like 
jet, and jet itself is but another name for the same thing. The vegetable 
matter in this state contains much gas, takes fire readily, and burns like 
wood steeped in resin, with a bright flame and smoke. It is clean, not 
soiling the fingers, and is very brittle. It is the step intermediate be- 
tween lignite and coal, and when in sufficient quantity, and not’ too 
brittle, is often worked into ornaments under the name of jet. Some 
good examples, both of the raw and manufactured material, will be 
found exhibited by Messrs. Slater and Wrightin Class 1, and are worthy 
of notice. Jet, however, has been too long known as an ornament, to 
require any especial notice, except to connect it with coal as the 
substance with which it has the nearest relations. : 

The next step is the progress of vegetation towards the niineral king- 
dom is seen in cannel or parrot coal, which contains about 50° per cent. 
of volatile matter ; and, like jet, can be worked up into yarious orna- 
ments, as may be seen by the beautiful specimen exhibited by H.R. 
the Prince Albert in Class 27. There is there a garden chair, which well 
shows thenature and capabilities of the material, anda block of the raw 


; but we commend them to the | 


material is placed near for comparison. In Class 1 is a model of the 
Durham monument, and a number of smaller objects constructed of the 
same material. 

But caunel coal is not only useful for ornamental purposes. It has 
afar more important value in the yery large quantity of common street 
gas that can be obtained from it,and the excellent quality and great 
purity of the gas. There are large deposits of this material in Scotland. 
where it has been used for some time by the gas companies, but it has 
not long been employed to any great extent in London. Now, how- 
ever, there is found to te a supply obtainable from the Newcastle coal 
district, and this is used exclusively by the Western Gaslight Company. 
There is also a large quantity used in London obtained from the Wigan 
coal field, where a thick bed is being worked to very great advantage. 
Specimens of these two kinds (Russell's Newcastle and the Ince Hall 
‘Wigan cannel) may be seen amongst the general series of coal ins 
Class 1. ‘ 


tation. There are two kinds of bituminous coal, the one swelling 
cone while burning, as the common caking coal obtained 
from the north; but the other, 


Generally speaking, the disadvantage of 
i Ne Se a draught of air through the fire; but, 
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red, or at least, dark-coloured, and the coal readily takes fire. The mid- 
land coals do not require stirring, but they burn with much fine white 
ash, and are not £o profitable where strong heat is needed, 

Within the last year or two, very large quantities of coal have been 
brought to London by railroad, from various inland coal-fields, and the 
estimation of the older and longer known kinds has undergone some 
change; but the general feeling still remains that the best Newcastle coal 
is that best adapted for use amongst English families in London and its 
neighbourhood, 

When coal contains so small a proportion of gas and volatile ingre- 
dients, that it cannot be used with advantage in the manufacture of 
gas, it may still have a value for other purposes, which may render it 
very useful and important. This is the case with the kind called steam- 
coal, rarely seen in London, but of which there are some noble examples 
in the Exhibition, and remarkable as making hardly any smoke, lighting 
readily, and burning with intense heat. The more important of these 
coals come from Wales, and contain upwards of 80 per cent. of carbon. 
They are especially useful for the steam nayy, and are now employed 
for that purpose to an enormous extent. They are also most valuable in 
the manufacture of iron, as they stand the blast, and contain few or no 
noxious ingredients, 

Anthracite is the name given to a peculiar kind of coal containing 
hardly any gas, and consisting almost entirely of pure carbon. It is 
very difficult to burn, but, when once fired, gives off intense heat, and 
stands a blast perfectly, being thus well adapted for stoves and for the 
manufacture of iron. Itis heavier than common coal, often hard, and 
bright, and with a shining irregular surface. It exists abundantly in 
South Wales and North America, but occurs also in Ireland and on the 
continent of Europe. Besides iron smelting, it is especially adapted for 
malt-drying, hop-drying, lime-burning, and other purposes where smoke 
is injurious. 

Of all these different kinds of mineral fuel, the Exhibition yields ad- 
mirable examples, not only from our ewn country, so rich in this source 
of a nation’s wealth, but also from distant countries, who have cared 
to show in what way they can enter into the field of rivalry with us. 
There cannot be a question that the foundation of our national import- 
ance is based upon the natural resources of this kind that we so abund- 
antly possess, and it is both interesting and useful to see this recognised 
in the efforts that have been made to illustrate sufficiently the different 
districts most remarkable for their coal in our own island. 

Of all these, the great district in Northumberland and Durham, which 
for a yery long period has had the entire monopoly of the supply of coal 
to the east and south coast and many of the large towns of the interior 
of England, must be considered the first in the extent and scientific 
character of its workings, if not in magnitude, This tract occupies half 
a million o} s, and has been estimated to contain not less than ten thou- 
sand millions of tons of coal, of which, probably, an eighth part has been 
already removed. It is illustrated in the Exhibition by a considerable 
and interesting series of the different qualities of coal, the coke obtained 
from the coal, the clay on which the coal reposes, and which is valuable 
for various purp in the arts; and also by the various maps, plans, 
and diagrams illustrative of the district and the mode of obtaining the coal. 
Several models are also exhibited which will render still more clear the 
method of obtaining this mineral from the bowels of the earth, and the 
contrivances necessary to supply a sufficient quantity of fresh air to the 
men employed underground. 

The Lancashire coal-tield is remarkable for its influence on the great 
manufactu x towns of Manchester, Bury, Wigan, and others; and the 
great Yorkshi yal-fields, on which are Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Huddersfleld, and many other large and important towns, are also 
illuetrated by the specimens of produce referred to this department. 

From the Wigan coel-field, which is actively worked, and which sup- 
plies the cannel coal, already referred to as exhibited by the Ince Hall 
Company, we have also two kinds of household coal of excellent quality 
outside the Building, and some samples in Class 1. From ,Manchester 
there is at present no series ; but on the Yorkshire side coal has been sent 
from Barnsley, illustrating very well the importance of the deposit and 
the nature of the supply, Several exhibitors have sent from this locality, 
and the group is both interesting and useful for the purpose of compa- 
rison. Two columns of coal in the Building, and one outside, sufficiently 
show the quality of this coal; while one exhibitor has erected a column 
of a peculiar variety, called sometimes “ peacock” coal, which presents a 
display of colours more like the tarnish of some metals than the ordinary 
dark and gloomy surface of coal. Whilst speaking of the coal of this 
district, we ought not to omit mention of the Stavely block of coal, from 
a mine near Chesterfield, This block is estimated to weigh not less than 
24 tons. 

The South St dshire coal-fleld, containing one seam or bed not less 
than 30 feet t is also abundantly illustrated in the collection. 
In the western enclosure (outside) is a column showing this vi 
thickness in the way in which it is presented in nature ; and the mag’ 
tude of the mags is also farther illustrated by two blocks, one weighing 
nearly 10tons, and another 15. tons—one exhibited by Mr. Round, and 
the other by Mr, Haynes; the latter being interesting in reference to 
the vast mechanical power required constantly ina large colliery, as 
this single block, weighing, as we have said, 15 tons, was actually re- 
moved from the bed of coal, conveyed to the pit bottom, lifted to the 
surface, and deposited on a truck by the machinery in daily use at the 
mine, and without any special contrivance or extra force. 

The South Welch coal-field is that which contains the greater part of 
the steam coal and anthracite found in the British islands, and is well 
illustrated by several varieties of each exhibited on a large scale. It 
has been estimated that the district occupied by coal in Glamorganshire 
und neighbouring counties must contain nearly a hundred thousand mil- 
lions of tons—a quantity vo large that it is hardly possible to imagine 
any consumption that shall seriously affect it within any time that man 
can look forward to. 

The steam coals described as “ Russell's,” ‘ Risca,’ ‘“ Nixon’s 
Merthyr.” “ Powell’s Dufiryn,” “ Llangennach,” and some others of 
whieh there are specimens, are all well known, and greatly employed in 
our steam navy in different parts of the world. Many beautiful and va- 
luable anthracites are also to be seen, some presenting a peculiar polish, 
and others remarkable for their want of smoothness and face ; but all of 
good quality, and capable of wide application. 

‘There are several specimens of coal from North Wales, which are also 
interes ‘The most remarkable of these are the gigantic block, exhi- 
hited by Mr. Oakeley, and said to weigh 16 tons; another large block of 
i2 tons, from the Brymbo Company. Both are fine specimens and illus- 
trate the Flintshire coal-ficld, which, however, may be regarded as a 
porticn cf the Lancashire, though obseured and covered up by a very 
great thickness ofthe new red sandstone. 

Some specimens will be found illustrating both the Scotch and Irish 
coals; among m the parrot coal already alluded to. We may also 
refer to sn interesting series illustrative of the coal-field of Mid-Lothian, 
exhibited by Mr. Cadell; and some Irish coals, though in less variety 
than might have been hoped. Lastly, we may refer to the anthracite or 
culm obtained from Bideford, in North Devon, which is exhibited toge- 
ther, with some of the products obtained from it. 

Amengst the foreign coals the Belgian series affords the principal 
points ef interest, not so much for the extent of the coal-field as the great 
relative importance of the production. The coal area does not include 
much more than # quarter of a million of acres, but the annual produc- 
tion is at least five millions of tons, exceeding, therefore, that of any 
other country in the world except Great Britain. The specimensf coal 
sent for exhibition are interesting, and of fair size for comparigon with 
our own, Lut do net, of course, present the thickness of the bel, or sufli- 
cient dimensions to observe the peculiarities of the difft parts near 
the floor or. roof of the mine. 

Next te Belgium, Austria has sent the most interes 


series of fossil 


fuel, but the variety is not very considerable. The of the Zoll- 
verein and the Peninsula (Spain and Portugal) haye contributed a small 
but not uninteresting quota, while France and tl nited States have 
also added to the stores. In these countries, ho , the coal itself not 


occupying the important position that it does 
all wealth, has not been forwarded in 1: 
variety ; and the same must be said with 
sions, which, however, possess several de 
Van Diemen's Land specimens appear, 
tralia and some of the-islands of the Indi 
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rivalling our own coal metropolis, not only: b: ing its name, but 
supplying for New South Wales a gonsiderable quantity of fuel, has not 
sent any sample to represent it in-the great gathering of raw material 


power in a comparatively small space, and will be valued accordingly 
wherever space is nn object, They are generally constructed of the fine 
powder of coal and the smaller lumps, which are otherwise of little value. 
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In concluding these remarks on the subject of Mineral Fuel, we take 
advantage of what has been said on the subject in the bulletin of the 
Central Commission of Statistics in the kingdom of Belgium :— 

This is essentially the age of commerce and steam, the foundations of which 
are our coal-mines. Thus coal steam ; steam fashions the metals which 
serve to fabricate machines. The implements of various trades, leaving the 
workshops, are distributed through every branch of industry. Steam becomes 
the universal agent; if she is the producer, she is at the same time the vehicle of 


production. 

‘The powers of man are centupled: he is no longer the serf of creation; he is 
rather the King. The Barons of feudality have made room by their side for the 
nobility produced by industry, The sword commands no more: it is capital 
which commands. To the state of strife, of warlike antagonism, succeeds a 
régime of industrial competition, and of exchanges. Men know themsolves and 
each other better; national characteristics are obliterated; it seems that 
humanity is invested with a new form ; organisation is established between 
states and between continents. 

Mineral and metalinrgic industry is, with agriculture, the most vital element 
of a country’s prosperity, Coal is the most essential agent of all industry: the 
foundry, the iron, constitute merely the instruments, the elements of riches. 


WALKS IN THE GALLERIES. 
A FEW CURIOSITIES. 


Iw resuming our exploration of the galleries, we ne longer find nooks of 
solitude ; the shilling admission fee has let in a crowd of eager provin- 
cials and acute town-bred mechanics, besides armies of boys and girls, 
who are not content to lounge down the main avenues, eye-glass in hand, 
to see and be seen, but conscientiously take out their money’s worth in 
passing every zigzag of the eighteen acres of counter-room, Far from 
diminishing, this constantly varying multitude of eager investigators 
adds very much to the pleasure of the scene. 

We will begin where we paused in our last notice, at the organ in the 
Western Gallery, at the end of the Nave. The walls are hung with 
models of ships-of-war, contributed from the Royal Dockyards, from 
the yards of the Messrs. White, of the Isle of Wight, and many who 
other private builders have successfully competed for Government work, 

Referring our readers to an article upon the subject of Naval Archi- 
tecture generally, which appears in another part of our paper, 
we are attracted by a singular broad-built craft, and find that itis 
a model of Noah’s Ark, constructed to scale, from the description 
in the Book of Genesis; that is to say, “six breadths for the length 
and ten breadths for the depth,” which the exhibitor asserts to be the, 
proportion which experience has proved to be most suitable for our 
largest steamers. 

Another curiosity close at hand is a model of a submarine boat, driven 
by a screw-propeller. The shape is that of a broad-backed carp, and the 
inventor proposes to make it sink under water, swim any distance, and 
rise again, at the will of a crew bold enough to trust themselves in thig 
moving diving-bell. As his description is somewhat of the vaguest, we 
should not pay much attention to his plan, if it were not that Captain 
Johnson, the celebrated smuggler, who was no theorist, but an individual 
of an essentially practical character, had planned to rescue Napoleon 
Bonaparte from St. Helena, by aid of a submarine steam-boat, and was 
only prevented from making the experiment by the death of the captive- 
It would be absurd, after the triumphs that science has achieved in this 
century, to say that it is impossible to trayel from Dover to Calais in a 
submarine boat; but we shall have more faith when an experiment has 
been exhibited, even on a small scale in one of the tanks in the Exhi- 
bition. 

Not far from the submarine boat, keeping guard as it were over the 
Western Gallery, stands what looks like a man in armour, capp2d with 
a steel helmet ; but the errand of this efligy is rather peaceful than war- 
like, rather meant to save than to destroy. It is composed of the com- 
plete and improved accoutrements for diving and working under water. 
Caoutchouc, in this as in so many other instances, has been found a 
yaluable material for pipes to convey air to, as well as to form imper- 
vious clothes for the men who undertake to explore and raise treasures 
from wrecks, to lay the foundation of deep-water piers, to examine the 
bottoms of ships, and other difficult duties of the same character. All 
the appliances for the business of a diver are arranged alongside the 
figure. We believe similar paraphernalia form part of the regular stock 
of all contractors for deep-sea works. 

Hanging from the ceiling, and taking rank with the submarine boats, 
are inflated models for guiding balloons, On a table under them are 
several contrivances for assisting swimmers—some not without merit. 
Clayton's swimming gloves, which form webs for the hands, and ingenious 
and unobjectionable contrivances for adding to the power of the feet, 
hy presenting 2 broad surface to the stroke, and feathering, as it were, 
en the return would be very unsafe in practice, because the swimmer 
would be unable to walk in them, on reaching shore, without a tedious 
process for unfastening euch artificial fins. If such things are required at 
all, they would be better affixed to the ankles or knees. 

After the swimming contrivances, we reach a vast collection of models 
of life-hoats, the greater number of which have been produced in conse- 
quence of the Duke of Northumberland having offered a prize of £100 
oF ptebont to be used on the coast of the county from whieh he takes 

us title, 

Life-boats should be of two kinds, for two qualities are required of 
them which are incompatible in the same craft. Passenger-ships should 
be compelled to carry boats, or the component parts of boats of buoyancy 
sufficient to sustain a great number of individuals in the roughest sea. 
But the life-boat required on a dangerous coast must be light enough 
and handy enough to he moved about from place to place with ease, and 
launched through surf in the teeth of 2 gale blowing on shore. It is 
obvious that these qualities are incompatible with the power of carrying 
A great number of passengers.” 

Among other articles exhibited for the benefit of the yachting com- 
munity, is a cork hat, which the inventor recommends on the ground 
that it is not only capable of supporting a man in the water, but cal- 
culated “ to form, on an emergency, an excellent -basin.” Amid 
the cestly complicated contrivances for assisting swimmers, we do 
not tee one of the simplest and best—a cork collar, with an India- 
rubber joint. We ean strongly recommend it to those who have to learn 
to swim in deep water. Unlike cork floats and air-bags, it is safe, 
without impeding the motion of the arms. 

On the same table with the life-boats is a model of Sir William Snow 
Varris’s lightning conductor for ships, which has been adopted in th 


navy. 
FIRE-ARMS. 


Turning round the organ, we reach the bt a i 3 
arranged in ‘the south-western galleri Wi nie some aes hs 
in our last.Supplement. The division is speci: mark four life- 
size figures, with characteri: ‘ax faces, of British infantry of the line, 
placed there to exhibi ie contrast between the present and Mr, 
Bentley's proposed mode of slinging the knapsack. Mr. Bentley, from his 
placard, is very much in earnest on the subject, and seems to have com- 
mon sense-on his side, but it is hard to move constituted authorities. 
The veteran sportsman writer on guns, gunnery, and an enthusiast on 
the subject of wildfowl shooting, Colonel Peter Hawker, has not only 
sent a famous stanchion gun, which loads at the breech, and balances so 
nicely that a finger touch is sufficient to adjust the aim, but a very neat 
model of an improved punt, the result of his experience for a quarter of 
a century, in which, armed with the said gun, and clothed in the various 
garments, for a list of which his book must be consulted, on the most 
keenly freezing nights, he has been in the habit of paddling out on the 
south-west coast, and slaughtering ducks, teal, widgeons, wild-geese, and 
eyen wild swans in hecatombs. There is a peculiar interest in seeing the 
handiwork of this Nestor among’ sportsmen ; because he handles the 
gun, the gunmaker’s tools, and the author’s pen with equal skill. 
the guns,.one case from Birmingham presen’ 

the trade. No.1 is a common flint musket with a stained beech stock, sold 
wholesale for about a dozen shillings for the African trade. It is a much 


i6n of fire-arms 


better article than what used to be made in -the old slave-trade days, } and the 


when a gun was the price for a man; but still, although warranted, the 
African musket is the zero of a respectable manufacturer, By steps 
improvements and ornaments are introduced, until we are led from the 
plain double gun for the American market to the best article that Bir- 
mingham can produce; while, as a kind of hors @uvre, we have a spe- 


its an epitome of 


cimen of a Californian protector, a neat double-barrelled carbine with a 
bayonet. It is not, however, to be compared for efficiency with Colt's 
revolyers, exhibited in the American section, which, from one barrel, 
without reloading, can discharge six successive shots by the simple pro- 
cess of re-cocking each time. But we must not pause longer with these 
details; we are now guiding the visitor round the galleries. An essay on 
the fire-arms exhibited by all nations will form a separate paper. 

Contrivances for preventing accidental discharges of fire-arms are ex- 
hibited in great number, all ingenious—some too ingenious. Among 
the curiosities are a cross-bow of great power, with india-rubber strings, 
to fire a ball or arrow, and an air-gun of a new construction, in which 
the operation of cocking compresses sufficient air for one discharge. 


DUMB WITNESSES OF OUR COMMERCE. 

Our next step, still pressing along the extreme southern gallery, 
carries us from specimens of the arts of war to examples of the results 
of peace and the courage of commercial enterprise. 

We arein a department of an important raw material. An enter- 
prising firm of Leeds displays, in the convenient form of octavo volumes, 
neatly lettered, specimens of almost every kind of British and foreign 
wood used for ship and house building, furniture, or any other purpose, 
while on the wall hangs a slab from the largest log of mahogany ever 
imported, side by side with rosewood, Italian and French walnut, from 
the Leeds library. Passing over familiar British trees, we gather a few 
hints of the extent of our commerce, From North America, the locust- 
tree and the hickory, so famous for carriage-wheels; from Valparaiso a 
fine close-grained wood like oak; rosewood from Brazil; a kind of 
mahogany from Panama, with which, if worth ‘anything, we shall soon 
be better acquainted; satin-wood and lignum vite from St, Domingo— 
perhaps this came to pay for the sword made in Birmingham for the 
black Emperor; pheasant wood for cabinet-work, of beautiful deep 
colour and broad wave, from the East Indies; king-wood, a rich deep 
wavy red, from Africa; snake-wood from Surinam; hachmatack, 4, 
superior kind of pine, from Canada; and a capital white cedar, like 
a close grained deal without knots, from New Brunswick. New South 
Wales has contributed red cedar and red gum; the Bast Indies some 
rosewood; while an extremely odd-looking book, full of honeycombs, 
and fit only to burn apparently, turns out to be a piece of a palm-tree. 

A capital lesson in geography may be read from this stall of Messrs. 
Warrissen, without going further. Next to it, Messrs. Holtzapfel, the cele- 
brated turners, who exhibit choice specimens of their lathes and tools in 
the machine-room, haye set out samples of the woois commonly used in 
turner’s work. 


A SCOTCH VEGETABLE MUSEUM. 

Our next visit must be to a museum prepared by Messrs. Lawsons, of 
Edinburgh, which illustrates with extraordinary minuteness the vegetable 
productions of Scotland, comprehending all substances used for food, in 
the chemical arts, in medicine, in manufactures, in house and ship- 
building. ‘This collection, which occupies the largest space allotted to 
any one individual in the Building, ought to be copied in every agricul- 
tural college, if not in every great educational institution. It is ar- 
ranged in the following six practical rather than scientific sections :— 

No.1. Plants cultivated for their farinaceous seeds, together with their 
straw or haulm.—This section is illustrated by nearly 1000 specimens, 
consisting of sheaves of all the principal cultivated varieties of grain, 
and samples of the seed; the less important varieties by a few ears of 
each, and a proportionate quantity of the seed. Peas and beans are 
shown in wax models of the size and colour of nature. 

No. 2. Four hundred specimens of plants cultivated for their herbage 
and forage, iustrated by dried bunches of all the natural grasses and 
those termed artificial, in which are included the cloyers and other 
plants, both granivorous and leguminous, used for the feeding of cattle, 
with seeds of all species. 3 

No. 8. Plants cultivated chiefly for their roots—Comprising potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, parenips to the extent of 600 specimens: the plants 
and seeds are dried, the roots, being perishable, modelled in wax. A 
book lies on the table containing a series of coloured drawings of roots, 
either the size of nature, or, where that was impossible, drawn to a scale, 

No. 4. Plants culiivated jor their uses in the arts, manufactures, and 
economical purposes—This section comprises above 400 specimens— 
plants yielding fibre, as flax, &c., oil, colouring matter, or dyes ; plants for 
miscellaneous purposes, such as the fullers’ teazle, &c. The seed is 
shown; then a dried specimen of the plant in flower, followed by that 
portion of it prepared for its economical value, and concluding with an 
instance of its use and application, such as worsted dyed with wood. 

No. 5. Plants cultivated jor their medicinal properties —Six hundred 
preparations of plants in blossom and seed, and the extracts, oils, 
essences, powders into which they are prepared for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

No. 6. Plants, cultivated for their timber, includes the seed, the leaf, the 
blossom, transverse and longitudinal specimen of the timber in its 
rough and polished state; also the plants of the principal forest-trees, 
as raised in various stages of growth. 4 

Thus it will be seen there are all the materials for illustrating prac- 
tical lectures on the vegetable productions of agriculture and the art of 
planting. Among the curiosities we must note two specimens of the 
tussac-grass, discovered in the Falkland Islands, and grown in one of 
the Orkney Islands. Here we must pause to resume next week “on 
fresh fields and pastures new.” 


KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 


Tne readers of the InnustrATeD Lonpon News must be already 
sufficiently familiar with the name of Kilburn in connextion with 
Photographic art. We have frequently taken advantage of the talent 
and skill of this gentleman, in giving to our artists portraits from which 
they have made their engravings. He has exhibited a choice screen of 
the most lovely portraits which this art can possibly supply. Great dif- 


ference is shown in the manipulation of different persons; and we must ~ 


remember that the light of London, filtered as it is of its best rays, is but 
very ill adapted forthe purpose of the Photographist, and in this respect 
the Americans and French haye natural capabilities which render the 
practice of this noble art very much easier than it is in English towns. 
Mr. Kilburn has greatly excelled in giving pictures the images of which 
are particularly clear and in yery distinct relief. We think that the 
picture of Jenny Lind standing by the piano with her face to the 
audience, but at the same time showing the back by the reflection of a 
looking-glass, is a masterpiece of this art, not excelled, if equalled, by any 
other specimen exhibited throughout the entire Building. Again, the 
picture of the child standing beside a young donkey exhibits a group 
which we can hardly imagine to haye been taken from natufe, though, 
from its being thus labelled, there can be. ie fact. His whole 
collection is contained in one en, but it unquestionably is a 
ordially recommend the visitors 
carefully for themselves,’ , 


~" BEARD'S ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES. 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited amongst the practisers of the 
Photographic art by this very important improvement in Dagu e 
pictures. When we compare the first sun pictures which came from 
France with those which now are made, the difference is striking enough, 
as extensive improvements have been made in the process. Neverthe- 
less, the liability to tarnish which the plates possess—from the universal 
presence of sulphur in the atmosphere of this metropolis—was a great 
drawback against their use ; and, further, the absence of colour was very. 


unpopular with the English public. The absence of colour was in some» 


degree remedied by dusting over ‘the res with various lers, 
which much enhanced their beauty. Still, this might be readily rubbed 
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LETTER IL—TO MR. B. B “ 
‘HE GREAT’ FOCUS AGITATION; TOGETHER WITH THE MAJOR's “* NOTIONS” AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “ WORLD's SHOW.” 


Oup ACQUAINTANCE |— 


Well—I shut off my last by telling you how thenews of the World’s 
Show shook us up in old Penobscot; what a quiverin’ it gin us, and what 
we did to start it right away to Mexico; and I darsay you'll conclude 
that a start was all it wanted ; that *twas like fire on a prairie—one puff 
would singe a deestrict, and I guess that was the fact. The first grain 
blazed the barrel, and it’s been going ever since, full chisel, like the anti- 
slave law principle or the tide for Calyforny! Only there’s another fact 
aside on it, and that’s jist about as shameful ; jist as humbling altogether 
as a dab of tar ona clean shirt. That’s the fact, that our town, which 
begun this noble movement, that was a beacon and a trumpet to our 
entire and glorious union, all of a sudden stuck as fast, as if it had roll’d 
into a quag hole. Didn’t go ahead a mossel, but sunk down and lay as 
still as if twas used Boy an agy,or had got knocked down byatree. It 
was for all the world like a live torrent leaping down into a dead pool, 
or a burst of our spruce beer—arter the cork and froth was out 
there was nothing in the bottle 1 Now warn’t this enough to ryle 
a man; arter the Doctor’s speech and leader had woke us up 
like any thunderbolt—had set every body panting and running 
here and there, to ask what was best to send, and how "twas best to 
ship it, to see the bilin all upset, and the hull work to do agin, the kit- 
tle right an eend, and the fire all turn’d to cinders! If I ever felt so 
ugly, I wish I may be shot! so altogether wolfy about the head and 
shoulders! I felt like old Col. Kench, that kept the tavern at Cook’s- 
ferry, who only swore but once a week, and then he took a day to it. 

But, swearin’ aint assistin’; and what’s more’s agin my principle, 
which is allers to balance matters, and keep the pressure even. y 
dooty was to cure the evil, and not tostand and blurt at it; and tho’ 
there’s two ways to cure a pig—with either salt or sugar—there’s only 
one to cure misfortins, and that’s by cool reflection: so I sot myself re- 
flecting, with half a day before me, and a glass of tally bogus, and, 
as coolness was essential, I put a double lump of ice in it. And jess see 
the good effects on it—see the beanty of my principle. In less than 
half an hour, I had hit on the prescription : I saw as clear as mornin’ 
that what we wanted was axitation. There’s no brewin’ without a fer- 
ment, and no gitting a public good, unless you make a stir for it. The 
public mind coagulates, and wants a spoon occasionally; and if motion 
lets in purity, it also lets in light. So I came to the resolution, that this 

congress of all nations, should form the one idee and top-notch of my 
establishment—should enter into everything—be the Focus electricity ; 
should be stuck up in my winder, and be talk’d across my counter— 
be tasted in all my juleps, and felt in every yard of broad-cloth ; and T 
rather think that was the case, Whoever wanted a ball of cotton had 
it pack’d up with the principle; or half a pint of cyder, had to swallow 
that besides. I spoke to ’em in this way. I said, whoever has time and 
money—and it wen’t take much of either—is bound to go to London; 
bound to contribute suthing to the Warehouse of the World. And if he 
ain’t no goods to send, he’s bound to go himself—bound to give his vote 
in person, to its noble undertakins, Contribution is the word—contribu- 
tion, I pronounce to be the first dooty of the day! 

But I didn’t pull up here: I’ve an auction twice a week in a loft that’s 
next my noos-reom, where I work off surplus stock, winter fashions, 
remnants, and corner stuff of all kinds (‘specially as I have a fishing 
smack, and do suthin’ in the salting line), and I never began business 
but I started ty observing, that a clearance must be made, on account 
of the various articles I was sending to the Exhibition. And, though 
it’s true that after a week they began to think it all a hum, yet what 
did I keer for that? my haul was all the same. The notion sarved to 
clear the floor, and keep the great idee in mind. And that warn’t the 
hull tack nuther; I aint the worst of lawyers. Not that I approve of 
law, no more nor I do of muskits, I take both to be a proof that the 
human mind is still in its catypillar state, fonder of crawling than of 
flying, and of mud than of the bright heavens. But if it’s needful in 
self-defence, and self-defence is a law of natur, what on airth’s a man 
todo? It was only on this principle that I jined the volunteers and 
riz to be their major. They defend the State, jist as a lawyer defends 
himself. And if it’s right to drive off furriners, why not foes at home? 
Law’s a pocket-pistol, "taint desirable to carry one: but what’sa man 
to do if his life’s allers in danger? Now, as whoever is a lawyer must 
be thinking of the legislatur (I shall stand for it some day, as sure as 
the noo moon), I hit on my last notion, which I think you'll say isa 
clincher, quite a joist-pin or a screw-nut to all that went afore it. I 
stuck up in my winder a petition to the Assembly, to guarantee every con- 
tributor the amount of his expenses, say for a three months’ stay in Lon- 
don, anda fortnight’s squint at Paris; and I called on all contributors to 
come and sign it atmy bar. And I spose I needn’t tell you there wasa tidy 
call for quills. Iruther think that proposition put the steam to our town 
intellect; set a raft of chaps inventing, that never even plann’d a tater 
bed. In lees than half a day the tide-way at my door was a wonder to 
behold. Why the gulf-stream was a fool to it; and as public ardor 
allers has a double kind of thirst, you see the place was fort’nate. There 
were juleps to be had, and they could carry out my principle of esta- 
blishing a balance. ; 

So hurrah for agitation! And now the noos was well afloat, I spose 
you'd like to know how I help’d to keep it going. Arter raising town 
and sonny upon the pint of contributions, what I proposed to do my- 

_ self, speshally as the great show was for mechanical inventions, and upon 
notions of that natur my reputation rests. Well, we've heerd a good 
deal lately of the world’s “productive forces,” and if my head don’t count 
among ’em, I want to larn the use of Catalogues. I should like to know 
the year that I haint cropp’d it once or twice of some good beneficial 
notion, and if it aint got into operation, of course you see the cause. 
Ignorance and prejudice ate the first, of vested interests—have allers got 
out a capital that keeps progress from the market, tho’ its only fora 
time, for let ’em fix it as they will, trath must konker in the end. So 
this Show of the Hull World is jist the thing to do me justice—jist a 
superior Court of Ekity that genus can appeal to; and I aint at all oneasy. 
Let ’em hollor out my name and seeif I don’t ery “Here.” Let em call 
for the Major’s samples, and jess mind if he looks skeer’d. The only 
knot that troubles me is what sample I’m to send—I find it so dreadful 
difficult to say which on ’em’s the best. Perhaps you'll give me your 
opinion ; and as a sorter rail to lean on, I'll say a word or two hone 
their ginral skeme and 

Now you know that the human mind has allers had two classes. 

_ The inventin’ and adaptin’—the one to throw out ‘cother 
to shape machinery; and that the two are never jined, because natur 
is oe c, and likes to run in single grooves, both for the sake of order 
and the doo increase of force. No strength without compression. A 
stream that turns a mill, if you split it into two, mayn’t have 
bend a bullrush. Now of two sorts of mine 
with the first. It’s ; 


what's an ingin riches 0? TT 
but you want steam to” sea ta ; schooling’s 
jem'— but how if there warn’t no babies ? Now, tho’ 

is as plain as the base of Mount Katardin, yet such is the mean igno- 
rance or envy of mankind, that all my notions have been peck’d at—not 
stolen, I admit—they hadn’ i 


committee, and if no one’s on the groun 
| undertaking the sling department. 


1 


as this should grow up it 
South Ameriky, where a volcano, instead of a blazing up 
fire and cinders, turns it’s sides into a cornfield. There'll be some pro- 


if among the hull 
Ppicolyadgacttaaga eda obs ap I think the States 
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niy stick to your grooye, as I have stuck to mine, the thing would be 
done at once, and the world be all the richer.” But common sense won’t do 
for em. When people will be blind, light itself is jist a dungin. So, 
whenever I launch’d a notion, confining myself entirely to the announce- 
ment of its principle, I was allers sure to hear the same old stupid 
cackle: “How do you do it?—how do you do it? It sounds all very 
well in theory, but jess show us how it will work.” Asif I had any- 
thing to do with that! As if they didn’t know their dooty, jest as well 
as I did mine; and I couldn’t see this blather was a blind to screen 
their lazyness, or, what’s worse, their want of brains to carry out my 
principle! Agin and agin I said to ’em, “My businessis to invent, your 
dooty is to execute. I suggest; you make it work, and I sell you my 
migeeaton 

ow about all my suggestions there's been one peculiar feature—a 
wonderful simplicity! And simplicity you'll allow is allers a mark of 
power. Every one I’m going to mention a child could understand, and 
you'd almost think, to boot, that a child had skeemed and fix’dit. To 
take ’em now in classes, some on ’em, for instance, go on the compressing 
system, a sorter feltin’ process, such as to jam sawdust into boards, or 
jron filins into bars; while others are more mechanical, such as a cabinet 
machine, in which you throw shavings into one door, and pull card-tables 
out of tuther. Others again illustrate the natur of the momentum, 
and do all kinds of poundin’ and refining operations. And one on ’em 
perhaps is my most comprehensive notion. Its capacity is so great that 
it can either drive the piles of a brides or pound homypathie pills—the 
force being adjusted by a screw I call the rigilator, and the only 
difficulty being to make the rigilator work! Another lot agin shows the 
power of division—don’t combine, but separate: as, for instance, my new 
patent sassage apparatus, which isa funnel with two spouts to it ; and all 
you have to do is, to puta hog into the funnel and set the screws a-going, 
and then the result is this—that es come out of one eend, and 
patent scrubbin’ brushes out of tuther ; thus Cees animal into in- 
side and out, which I think you must allow to be a beautiful simplicity ! 

Another lot, agin, go on philosophic principles; as, for instance, a 
waterproofin’, either for upper coats or hats, which is made out of mad- 
dogs’ skin, and which, of course, by force of instinct, is obliged to throw 
offwater! And, agin, another notion—which, perhaps, I vally most, 
because of all it’s most. ase to be of sarvice to society—it’s my “ Edi- 
cation Skull-eap,” which I’ve invented with a view of carrying out 
phrenology—a science, I must tell you, that I’ve studied for some years, 
and have come to the conclusion that it’s identified with progress. Now, 
I needn’t talk to you about our present edication—the waste of time 
and money on our modern schools and colleges—places which yield a 
crop of wickedness afore a single grain of knowledge, and draw the mind 
out in the way we do a heifer from a cow-pen, to kick and tear about, 
and do all sorts of damage, marsy knows how long afore it suffers 
yoking. Now, toset aside all this, I've invented a steel skull-cap, to 
Screw down upon the head just artera childis born, with good capa- 
cious holes in it, to let all the proper bumps come up, and plane surfaces 
elsewhere, to keep down ail the bad ’uns, And if that aint a notion for 
economizing schooling, and ensuring to humanity an inevitable deve- 
lopment, why I’m content to say I aint the smallest judge of principles, 
and am willin’ for the futur to give up public sarvice. 

Perhaps you'll turn these notions over, and tell me which you think 
the best. The ginral impression here goes in favor of the sassage-trap. 
That’s thought to be the clipper; tho’, of course, at our society, 
all the yotin’s for the skull-eap. So, to bring their claims to 
issue, I’ve form’d a committee at the Focus, that hold their sittinsevery 
day on the tubsabout my bar, and the matter’s been discuss’d with a 
proper sight of sperit. First-rate argyment, I tell ye, So much so, 
that the noos has made another agitation—raised a fresh surge at the 
door, so that you'd think ’twas a Vandew day, or a Caucus at the least. 
Well, amongst the dust and stubble, there’s this startin’-pint thresh’d 
out—that I’m bound to go to London, whatever traps I carry—that I’m 
the man to represent Penobscot, whoever represents the State. That's 
the gin’ral ankerage. They all make fast to that; and there’s only one 
that warn’t unanimous, and that was my wife Kezy. Now, I ‘spose I 
needn’t tell you, she’s a most partiklar good woman—a first-rate bit of 
furnitur’—and, for the station she’s been call’d to, nothing short of a 
yale genus. She can buy and sell by instinct, and measure with a look, 
from a gallon of peach brandy to a yard of satin ribbon. And as to her 
deportment, it’s as stirrin’ as a cocktail. She’s as lively behind a 
counter asa young alligator behind a mud-bank in a creek in Cara- 
liny! She’s a screamer, and that’s the fact! But, for all that, she’s no 
philosopher—not a mossel of that pattern—can’t stir from her own door, 
tho’ she'll help whoever comes to it. Not the lissom kind of timber that 
you can shape to: common saryice, but jist the harder sort that’s fit to 
prop a house with. So it aint so much a wonder that she never keer’d 
for the World’s Fair; nor, least still, liked my going to it. 
She never seed the use on’t. What on airth was I to go for? 
and my contribution too, said she. But I guess that warn’t the tote on 
it; she’d heerd that London doings warn’t exactly ’cording to catychism 
—warn’tas riglar as a corn-trench, if theyhappen’d to be as hollar. And 
speshally she'd heerd about the Royal maids of honour? that they were 
a most lovely set of fillies, but allowed too much of pastur—dreadful 

retty, but as wild as if they’d been raised upon a prairie; and as she 

now'd I’d go to court, she thought I'd get to know ’em, and perhaps be 
going about with ’em to Vauxhall and other places that she'd heerd tell 
on, ‘Abou London, and treatin ’em to oysters; so afore I could smooth 
her down, and get her forehead out of wrinkle, I had to give her my 
solemn promise I wouldn’t speak to a maid of honour all the time I was 
away. 

S. you see I’ve had my difficulties, my knots and edges to plane 
down, though my dooty was clear as daylight; and the occasion was so 
noble. Had a tussel for it, I tell you, though my credit was at stake, 
and that of all Penobscot, as represented in my person. However, it’s 
fixed at last, there’s no mistake on that pint, and I’m off to England in 
the spring, jist as sartin as the swallows. And now perhaps you'll send 
me afew particklars about the building: when it’s to go up and what’s to 
be the size on’t. It oughtn’t to be less than Noah’s ark if it’s to roof in all 
existence; speshally as in this case the critturs clean or onclean wont 
come in pairs but thousands. You must be jess so good as to get me 
an airly stand in it, if you please. A good centrical position, where I 
can clap myself and contribution, and be able with convenience to ad- 
dress a tidy shoal of people. I dar say I could manage to be heerd 
throughout the premises; but as that would seem conceited and might 
hurt the chance of others, a crowd of about eight hundred every quar- 
ter of an hour, would be as much as I should keer for, I see a com- 
mittee is appointed to carry out the skeem ; perhaps you'll speak to ‘em 
on the matter. Perhaps they may have heerd on me; and if they haint, 
you can make my compliments and say I shall be glad to hear from 
them. I dont know that I’ve anything to add to this jess now; only as 
the subject’s jist begun to stoo, I dar say in a month or so I'll send 
you another skimmin’. So, honing this finds you well, and an answer 
by return, I remain your friend and countryman, 

Peree Expap WHEELER. 

Hold on a bit! 


Tye jist another word—another for the tail-board. I hope 
the committee won't forget that when the hull world comes together, 
they'll want to do a little more than jist shake hands with one another. 
If there’s any summer in your country, they'll want to drink of course ; 
want to ray their union by swallowing suthin’ that shall wash sear 
both dust and recollections, How’s that river Thames of your’n? 
hope it’s as big as the Mississippi, and what’s more, a little cleaner. 
You'll get your shipping work over, and your big craft out to sea; 
for it would be ruther awkward inly if our coming lowered the 

t. Do you think too you'll have any fellers who know how to 
make ajulep? because if the weather’s hot, that aint the worst of con- 
tributions, I’m ruther good at that ; So jist name it to the 
i say I wouldn’t mind myself 


ae ae ee Nee IE. WaeEEteER. 
Here, here: on agin, for marey’s sake 
‘The 10s heii come ity that thismeetin’ of all nations is the no- 
4 ‘Prince a made and sl Ber ee ahcwhets 
‘workin’. now, say—ain’t he a sam) ‘0 think w! 

1 to, and what has been his schooli ‘and that. sich a skeeme 
up in sicha hot-bed. Why, it’s like what they see in 


and spittin’ 


*twould be hard to ‘size, but I doubt 


‘on them there'll be a better than himself. If he'd 


it him, There’s only one thing I can do—make him a 
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member of our society; only there I’m in a fix! It’s agin oar rules to 
letin Royalty ; but as he ain't quite a King, only a King comsort, perhaps 
it might be managed. So, if you shoald see him, hint the matter; and 
if you find he’s no objection, say the word, and up he goes! 

. E. W. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
(Continued from page 500.) 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue present Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations is the first 
attempt made on a national scale to gather together for popular and 
scientific instruction the products of the skill and ingenuity of the greatest 
commercial nation on the face of the earth. It is strange that the 
country of Wedgwood, of Arkwright, and of Watts—the seat of the 
most advanced manufacturing processes, the focus of unlimited capital, 
the spot whence laden vessels radiate in every direction, the country 
whoee flags float above more wealth than any rival state can boast, 
whose scientific men have led the way in the pursuit of truth, whose 
legislators have stood in the van of political progress—it is strange that 
such a people should have failed to see the advantages which haye accrued 
long since to other nations from national Exhibitions of Industry. That 
English manufacturers have, as a body, failed to recognise the advan- 
tages of these institutions, is proved in the fact, that they have not imitated 
them in their own country; for, so powerful is public opinion, so 
stern is the popular will in England—that a public conviction 
is the sign for legislative compliance. ‘The reception with which various 
endeavours on the part of private individuals to accomplish a national Ex- 
hibition ofthe products of English manufacture met repeatedly, confirms 
the position, that, if this institution has not been before introduced into this 
country, our native manufacturers are to blame. Opportunities have not 
been wanting for many years past to carry out native exhibitions with 
conspicuous success—nothing save the co-operation of manufacturers 
has been deficient. 

In a history of industrial Exhibitions the efforts of the enlightened 
men who have successively conducted the operations of the London 
Society of Arts must find a conspicuous place. This society, it may be 
pertinent to remark, was founded in the year 1753, for the special object 
of encouraging the development of arts and manufactures in this 
country. That it has, throughout the century during which it has fit- 
fully flourished, done much to further the object for w ich it was 
founded, not even the most prejudiced political owl can reasonably deny. 
Tt has had its seasons of brightness and its days of gloom. It has 
grown and dwarfed with the progress and retregression of popular 
enlightenment. It is’ unquestionably an institution the success of 
which is a guarantee of commercial enlightenment; and the anomaly 
which the co-existence of this society with that of manufacturers’ 
indifference in the matter of a national industrial Exhibition, forms 
a difficult problem for logical dissection. The difficulty is, however, 
half set aside by a glimpse at the protracted discussions which have 
marked the foundation of the magnificent bazaar to which the world is 
now flocking. In the course of these discussions, we find not a few of 
the eminent manufacturing men of England arr: d against an institu- 
tion which would draw the veil from the mysteries of their establish- 
ments, and make the process rom which their seyeral excellences re- 
sult patent to the world. They still reverted with pleasure to the dark 
times of old, when men hoarded their improvements in machinery as 
the miserable miser hoards his gold; they were unwilling that the 
foreigner should learn the ingenuity by which they excelled. So pitiful 
is this narrow view of the commercial aspect of the present time, that 
the chronicler is inclined to pass by those dissentient voices from the 
great liberality of spirit which is the boast of Englishmen; but their 
eminence as manufacturers gives their opinion a weight the more dan- 
gerous and to be guarded against, from the animus with which it has 
been given. The names of a few of these gentlemen have been printed 
in a report made to Prince Albert, in 1849, of the opinions of English 
manufacturers on the subject of a great international exhibition; and 
we are content to let this document lie in the library of the Society of 
Arts for the edification of future generations, without giving the trivial 
and yexatious opposition which it describes the currency of these 
columns. 

Haying referred to the operations of the London Society of Arts, and 
premised, that, although the Society annually exhibited these specimens 
of the competitors for its prizes, it did not succeed before a very recent 
date in gathering together a complete exhibition of any English in- 
dustry, it is necessary, chronologically, to direct the reader’s attention to 
the career of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, which appears to have 
been the first institution in England that systematically gathered toge- 
ther specimens of local industry for periodical exhibitions within its 
walls. Eighteen of these exhibitions have already taken place. The 
latest of these was opened in September, 185 

Cornish ingenuity has been keenly excited by the prizes annually 
offered at these exhibitions; and, accordingly, we find several inventions 
of some importance ranged within the Cornwall Polytechnic walls on 
the last oceasion. Among these figures, a large model by Mr. T. Ward, 
of Falmouth, showing a method of building under water without the 
use of the diving-bell, &c. The construction of this model was rewarded 
with the first silver medal. The second silver medal was awarded to 
Mr. John Pool, jun., of Copperhouse Foundry, for a model of an im- 
proved paddle-wheel for steamers. In this wheel the floats are only 
half the usual size, the deficiency being made up by an additional 
number. The inyentor asserted that by the adoption of his plan the 
concussion on entering the water would be much less than with a full-sized 
float, andon leaving it the backwater would be much diminished. “The 
method of shifting the floats and contracting the wheel’s diameter isso sim- 
ple that it can scarcely ever get out of order, and their division into two 
series will» admit of each portion being reefed separately. The advan- 
tages of this will be felt in a heavy sea, when, to secure a proper re- 
sistance for the wheel, the innerseries of floats may lie left of the full 
diameter, and the outer ones may be close reefed. By these means the 
wheel will seldom be entirely out of the water, or so deeply immersed 
as to check the speed of the engines. The reefing is effected by means 
of a toothed wheel and pinion movement.” 

The first bronze medal was adjudged to the inventor of a plan for 
producing sharp casts of plaster by means of a yacuum. The jury of 
the mechanical department report the progress of county ingenuity 
with justifiable pride. The following paragraph of suggestions is ex- 
tracted from the jury’s report:—‘ Plans for improvements in forming 
cogged-wheels for mining machinery have, for the last two meetings, 
been submitted to this society, for which the judges have awarded pre- 
miums; and the judges for the present year have with pleasure awarded 
‘a first bronze medal to another plan for that purpose, which, in accord- 
ance with the opinions of parties most interested in the improvement of 
gearing, promises to’be of extended utility. The judges conceive that 
this most desirable object can be best effected in each locality by schemes 
suited to their respective wants or state of progress, gradually developed, 
rather than by the adoption of forms specially suited to other pur- 
poses; and they have viewed with satisfaction the unceasing efforts at 
local improvement, and ‘trust that'as high a standard of excellence in 
mining machinery will be eventually established as is admitted to exist 
in the cotton-man districts. x 

“The judges have likewise awarded a first bronze medal to a series of 
elaborate tables especially adapted for the daily calculations of a miner. 
Their value has been tested for several years in a mine in the eastern 
part of this county, where they haye been found of great assistance to 
the agents. A-first-class prize has been awarded to a pocket surveying 
compass, which promises to be a useful instrument under certain circum~- 
stances. A first prize has been given to a model for striking a helix, 
which shows considerable ingenuity in the contrivances for separating 
the lines made by two pencils employed. A book on mechanics, of the 
value of a fourth prize, has been awarded to a boy of fifteen, whose 
attention has been directed to the improvement of a Sayery’s engine, of 
which he has submitted a plan to the judges: they deem they have acted 
in accordanee with the views of the society in this award. The judges 
have awarded a first bronze medal to the workmanship of a dividing 
engine, and of a slide rest. As these instruments are of the greatest 
good work, such as is specially required for the 

dges have since heard with sae 
pleasure that the premium has been adjudged to a person who has 
‘an apprentice to a well-known exhibitor of mining instruments of su- 
perior workmanship. A first bronze medal has likewise been adjudged 
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to a skeleton clock, the parts of which were cast, 
made, and cut by a clockmaker of this county, in 
rivalry of the work of those districts in which 
clockmaking is a special trade. A second prize has 
been adjudged to a set of small knives, for the skill 
and ingenuity exhibited in their workmanship. The 
judges do not consider such ingenuity entirely 
‘wasted, since its exertion confers a power on indi- 
viduals that may eventually be applied to objects 
of utility; and the same remark is applicable to 


1.—ICE VASE—BY MR. DODD. 


a prize of the value of 2s. 6d. adjudged to a lad 
for a puzzle-box that he has exhibited. The judges 
hive further awarded the society’s second silver 
medal (not convertible into money) to an ex- 
tremely well-executed drawing of a balance ap- 
paratus used in the coal-mines of Wal and ap- 
plicable, under some conditions, to the Cornish 
mines, They are satisfied that this society is ex- 
tremely desirous of encouraging a full and accurate 
knowledge of the practice and plans of other mining 
districts, with a view to their adoption, or the em- 
ployment of such modifications as may be deemed 
advisable. The judges, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, have awarded an extra prize of £2 to a 
small model of a steam-engine, made by an engine- 
man in his leisure hours, which is well executed un- 
der circumstances of obvious difficulty, and which 
must have required a study of the form and pro- 
portions of every part of an engine, which must 
be a very useful exercise to a person to whom is en- 
trusted the constant care of an engine.” 


The Cornwall exhibitions, like all others (except the last three at the 
house of the London Society of Arts), hgye partaken of the character of 
bazaars, since they have included curiosities in natural history from all 
parts of the world, as well as amateur oil and water-colour paintings. 


Yet, even under the 
general head of na 
tural history, we find 
that the jury paid 
particular attention 
to county exhibitors. 
Thus, the second sil- 
ver medal was given 
to William Loughren, 
of the coast-guard, for 
ninety species of fishes 
procured from the Cor- 
nish coast, and pre- 
served by himself. 
“Of less value is the 
collection of Algw by 
Miss Warren, to whom 
we also award a se- di 
cond silver medal. Segyy 
The specimens are 
named systematical- 
ly; and, if they donot 
form a perfect marine 
herbarium of Fal- 
mouth harbour, they 
leave but little to de- 
sire.” Even the Corn- 
wall boys contributed 
illustrations of the na- 
tural history of their 
county, in the shape 
of collections of bird’s 
eggs. The exhibition 
consisted of 612 dis- 
tinct articles ; and the 
presence of a remark- 
able number of boys 
and men of the work- 
ing classes, attests 
the spirit of emulation 
which the institution 
has evoked through- 
out the country, The 
rich resources of Corn- 
wall are by its agen- 
cy subjected to a tho 

rough mechanical and 
scientific examination. 
Cornwall naturalists 
are encouraged to 
class the living crea- 
tures indigenous to 
their county; miners 
ure exhorted to im- 
prove the machinery 
of their mines; ama- 
teur artists are offered 
a public wall for the 
display of their local 
sketches; the young 
ladies of Cornwall, as AY 

they pace the shore of 

their southern coun- © = 
ty, are reminded that 
they will receive ho- 
nour and thanks from 


and the processes which tend to cheapen the produc- 


=| tion of its embowelled wealth, receive daily new and 


improved developments. 


Next in order of succession, Manchester claims 


popular notice, for its endeavours after an indus- 


= trial exhibition. The idea of establishing a eollec- 


tion of “specimens of natural history, works of art, 


and mechanieal contrivances” within the walls of a 


Mechanics’ Institution is attributed, in the report of 


this institution for 1838, to its President, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Heywood ;/and it was at this gentleman's sug- 


2.—CLARET JUG.—BY MR. DODD. 


gestion, that, in 1837, a cireular was issued to the 
manufacturing and scientific men of the county, 
which, as it indicates the comprehensiveness of the 
first Manchester scheme, deserves a verbatim inser- 


lh tion in a History of Industrial Exhibitions ;— 


Sir,—I have the pleasure of informing you, that the di- 
rectors of this institution intend, during the Christmas 
vacation, to open the various class and lecture-rooms 
for the exhibition of objects illustrative of science, art, 
manufactures, and natural history, to afford the members 


of the institution and the public generally an opportunity 
Mi of inspecting, at their leisure, the present state of the arts 
and manufactures of the town; to bring together numer- 


the weeds which cluster about their feet; and the coast guard, as he 
wanders moodily along the sea-side solitudes of -Land’s End, is stimu- 
lated to play his part at the local exhibition. The industry, the science, 
and the natural history of the county find their annual representatives ; 


= ous instances of the practical application of those scien- 
tific principles so frequently expounded in our lecture- 


3.—ORIGIN OF THE QUARREL OF THE GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES.—DESIGNED BY F. R. PICKERSGILL, A.R.Ay room; and thus, by blending instruction with amuse- 
FOR MESSRS. ROWNEY AND CO. 


ment, to furnish to the great community in which we 

live a source of intellectual improvement and rational 
recreation. The following ontline will display the principal features of the 
intended exhibition, and it will, at the same time, be useful as a guide to 
those friends of the institution who may be disposed to promote this object by 
the donation or loan of philosophical instruments, models of machinery used in 
the various important branches of British manufactures, and specimens illnstra~ 
tive of the several de- 
partments of natural his- 
tory. EXPERIMENTAL 
PaiLosoruy—Statics and 
Dynamics: Instruments 
to illustrate the laws of 
equilibrium and mo- 
tions of solid bodies ; ele- 
ments of machinery, va~ 
rious kinds of levers, 
wheel and axle, pulleys, 
inclined plane, screw, 
and the wedge, their ap- 
plication to modify mo- 
tion ; illustration of cen- 
trifugal force. Hydro~ 
dynamics: Instruments 
to illustrate the laws of 
pressure, equilibrium, 
cohesion, and motions of 
fiuids ; hydrostatic para- 
dox, press, bellows, ba- 
lance, &c.; hydraulic 
machinery, water~ 
wheels, machines driven 
by the reaction of wa- 
ter; clepsydre, hydrau- 
lic ram, Archimedes’ 
screw, blowing ma- 
chines, &. Pneumatics: 
Instruments for exhibit- 
ing the mechanical pre- 
perties of air and other 
elastic bodies; air~ 
pumps, condensers, ba- 
rometers, machines for 
raising water, various 


kinds of pumps, syphors, 


their neighbours if 
they will learn to class 


4:—GROUP OF VASES, &C—BY MANSARD. 


fire-engines, &e. Heat: 
Instruments for illustrat 
ing the theory of heat, 
such as thermometers, 
pyrometers, parabolic 
reflectors, &e. Light: 
Sectional and other mo- 
dels of various optical 
instruments, such as 
telescopes, microscopes, 
camera-obseura, camera- 
lucida, &c ; instruments 
for exhibiting the polari- 
gation of light, optical 
delusions, maciines for 
grinding lenses and spe= 
enla. Electricity: Con= 
rehending instruments 
for illustrating the phe= 
nomena of electricity 
derived from fric- 
tion, galvani~m, magnet- 
S ism, electro - magnet- 
=, ism, and thermo-electri- 
SF - city. Astronomy: Mo- 
dels of instruments for 
the purpose of observa- 
tions and computation 
such as mural circles, 
transit instruments, &c. ; 
contrivances for illus- 
trating the motions and 
phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies, such as 
planetariums, orreries, 


armillary. &e. 
Geodesy: Instruments in 
use for surveying and 
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division of land, theodolites, levels, circumferenters, peram- 
bulators, Peniarrephs, - Chemist 

apparatus usually employed in chemical demenstrations, it 
wit be desirable to obtain samples of the various drugs 


construction. Specimens of sculpture, 
modelling, carving, ting, engraving, &c. Tae Usercn 
Ants—Brickwork, Masonry, and Carpentry: Specimens of 
building materials, such as stone, marble, brick, lime, ce- 
ment, 5 be models of roofs, centres for bridges, specimens 
of various kinds of wood, &c, Mill-Work: Models to 
illustrate the element parts of mill-work, the dif- 
ferent methods of en; and disengaging machinery; 
contrivances for eq! ing, transmitting, and converting 
motion from one species to another; models of various kinds 
of mills, wheels, &c. Steam-2ngines: Sectional models 


5.—STATUETTE FROM VIENNA.—BY FERNKORN, 


drawings to exhibit the various parts of the modern 
peering under various forms, and their application in 
the single and double-acting engine, high pressure engine, 
vibrating engine, &c.; models for illustrating the applica- 
tion ef steam power to mining, to navigation, to locomo- 
tive engines on railroads and common roads. Civil En-~ 
gineering : Models and drawings of works of public and 
domestic utility, such as sea, river, canal, railway, and 
common roadworks, gas-works, water-works, mining, &c. 
Manufactures: Models for illustrating various manufac- 
tures from fibrous materials, with specimens in cotton, 
silk, flax, wool, worsted, &c.; models to illustrate the 
art of bleaching, dyeing, and calico printing; models con- 
nected with the production and manufacture of cast and 
wrought iron, and other metals; models connected with the 
manufacture of artificial substances, as porcelain, glass, 
acids, salts, pigments, &c. ; poe to illustrate the ay 
letterpress iting, by presses and machines, copper- 
and honest printing. Natural History: Specimens of 
erystals, minerals, geological charts, fossils; specimens in 
specimens in entomology, » ichthy- 


and agreeable 
ation may be established, 
and be made the means of 


ractical application of 
aetite principles in the 
onstruction of machinery ; 
perfection of our manu- 
acorn, ‘and it ts hopod it 
will be of 


to contribute beneficial re- 
gults to this great metro- 


lis of manufactures. 
Pero make this Exhibition 


‘useful, attractive, and in- 
teresting, great labour will 
be required, as well as con- 
le expense. Every 

will be made to 

remoye the first obstacle ; 
and, with respect to the 
an appeal to our 


‘This circular had the 
effect of concentrating 
within the walls of the 
Manchester lorie 
Institution a very in- — 
teresting collection of 

d ufactures, 
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weeks after the close of this experimental exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Benjamin Heywood referred to it in terms of 
great gratification:—* For my own part,” said this 
gentleman, “I am free to confess I had no anticipa- 
tion of the degree of success which has attended it; 
and I believe I am not very far wrong when I say 
that its results have not a little surprised my excel- 
lent friends near me who worked so zealously in its 
preparation. How delightful is the contemplation of 
everything connected with it. Where shall I begin in 
the enumeration of its happy influences? Shall I speak 
of the spirit which animated those who undertook its 
preparation and arrangement? of the days and nights 
of labour they devoted to it? of the readiness and 
kindness with which contributions f all kinds were 
offered? Shall I speak of the gratification afforded by it 
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to thousands and tens of thousands who had never 
seen anything of the kind before? of the new and 
nobler taste which it has awakened in the minds of 
many of them? or shall I speak of its value as an 
example to other institutions, possessing rich and beau- 
tiful collections, from which the public have hitherto 
been excluded? It was delightful to see the coun- 
tenances, beaming with pleasure, of the working men, 
their wives and their children, as they thronged through 
the rooms, and gazed upon the different objects; and 
Tcould not help feeling in how many of their breasts 
a cord must have been touched, the vibration of which 
will have given life and permanence to new and hap- 
pier feelings within them. * * * *® Let me beg 
your attention to the personal appearance of your 
directors and your president this evening: we are all 
in the livery of the institution ; we are allin waistcoats 
woven at the exhibition, by the silk-weaver whose 
loom and whose work excited so much interest.” On 
turning to the accounts of the institution, we find that 
the exhibition realised 
no less a sum than 
£1078, 

The second Exhibition 
of Manchester industries, 
arts, and curiosities, was 
Opened on the 26th of 
December, 1838, and 
showed 2 list of contri- 
butors 360 strong, and a 
list of articles amount- 
ing in number to 26,300, 
Amongst these articles 
there were 31 models of 
steam-engines,79 models 
of useful machines and 
ingenious mechanical 
contrivances, 20 models 
of ships, packets, boats, 
&c., 400 specimens of 
manufactures, 12 models 
of public buildings, 40 
fpecimens of papier 
maché and cabinet- 
work, 90 philosophical 
instruments, 160 aneient 
and modern curiosities, 
1050 medals, ceins, and 
plaster casts of medal- 
lions, 171 paintings, 990 
engravings, 10,000 in- 


sum, together with that 
realised by the first 
exhibition, were devoted 
to the long-cherished 
object of paying off the 
debt due upon the build- 
ing of the institution. 
At the annual meeting 
held while the second 
exhibition was open, Mr. 
Isaac Newton (who ap 
pears, with Mr, Belshaw 
and others, to have 
taken an active interest 
we these exhibitions) 

Ww out some sugges- 
tions for future guidance. 
He said, ant as now 
been practically demon- 
strated that the most 


a 
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valuable depositories may be thrown open, at a small charge (that to the 
Manchester exhibitions was sixpence), to the public indiscriminately ; and 
that the owner of works of art, of specimens of the productions of nature, 
and of curiosities in general, may rely with confidence on the honour and 
good sense of the poorer class of his fellow-countrymen ; that he may 
trust his most rare and yaluable articles to their general examination, 
and haye them safely returned, accompanied by the warmest thanks of 
a gratified public, * * * * Excellent as is our present exhibition, 
I think that it is yet capable of improvement. I should like to see it 
descend more into our commoner manufactures for some of its articles. 
One department of it might be appropriated to what should be termed a 
sample and pattern-room, in which should be placed specimens or 
samples of manufactures in general, The different trades might 
be solicited to exhibit in this room the most improved specimens 
of their various productions. I am aware that this is now car- 
ried out in a considerable degree, but I would still further ex- 
tend it. For example, why should we not exhibit samples of 
dyeing, of calico-printing, of the cotton manufacture in general, 
of paper for house decorating, improved specimens of boot and shoe- 
making, of hat-making, of book-binding, or of any other trade, the 
articles of which are not too large or inconvenient for exhibition? We 
have already articles, and most beautiful ones too, of the more showy 
species of trades and manufactures, such as clock and watch-making, of 
papier maché manufactures, mathematical instruments, philosophical 
apparatus, &c.; and why not exhibit also improved articles of some of 
the more humble but more general and useful trades? These are merely 
hints for next year’s exhibition, which may or may not be adopted, as 
circumstances determine, But I certainly should like to see our exhi- 
bitions pozsess, in addition to the general interest which they must and 
will always have, a depository in which as many as possible of our arti- 
sans might view and exhibit the most improved articles on which they 
are daily employed.” These suggestions are worth recording in a history 
of the developement of English industrial exhibitions. In their report 
for 1838, the directors of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution describe 
deputations as having waited upon them from several towns for infor- 
mation on the details of the Manchester exhibitions, 

The Exhibition of 1840 was a comparative failure, haying attracted 
only 43,450 visitors, and realised £833. It consisted principally of pic- 
tures, and is remarkable chiefly for the re-appearance of an Zahibition 
Gazette, started for the special purpose of giving critical descriptions of 
objects exhibited on these occasions. This Gazette is a curious periodical 
to refer to. 

The fourth Manchester exhibition was not opened till the 26th of 
December, 1842. It oceupied four rooms, and included some attractive 
specimens of improved manufactures. Passing by the collection of 
Chinese curiosities and the picture gallery, we may at once notice the 
specimens exhibited by various manufacturers as the results of the 
Jacquard loom. First of these wag a tableau of the will of Frederick IIT. 
of Prussia, surrounded by a classical design, manufactured by Messrs. 
Meyer and Co., of Berlin, and presented by them to the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution. The tableau is woven in what is termed a 
3600 set reed. It requires in the working the power of eight machines, 
each machine containing 600 ends of silk, or 4800 ends in the whole. 
There are about 3750 cards on each machine, or 30,000 cards in the 
whole. The size of the paper on which the design is given would be 
18 feet by 21 feet, whereas the woven silk is not more than some 16 
to 20 inches. 

A second specimen of Jacquard weaving was a portrait of Jacquard 
himself, contributed by Mr. Henry Hilton, of Mosley-street, Manchester ; 
another specimen was the “ French Conscript,” contributed by the Man- 
chester School of Design; and the last specimen represented the will of 
Louis XVI., and was contributed by Messrs. H. and E, Tootal, of York- 
street, Manchester. 

The Fine Art department included a contribution from the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Specimens of raw and spun cotton yarn from No, 1 
to No 460; inlaid work, plants, and engravings. The mechanical 
room, as described in the Lxhibition Gazette, was particularly inter- 
esting. “Here we have a glass-blower, a stocking-knitter, a seal 
engraver, and a likeness cutter; two kinds of weighing machines, at 
which, for the small charge of one penny, the curious in corporeal gravity, 
absolute and specific, can have their own proper ponderosity determined 
to a fraction ; divers hydrostatic machines and pumps; some beautiful 
railway models, of bridges and stations; a glass in which long faces 
may be pulled any moment; and an antidote thereto, in one which 
gives an enormous breadth to the countenance. There is a turret clock, 
contributed by Messrs, Sharp, Roberts, and Co., which is admirable for its 
simplicity and strength; and some beautiful working models of calico 
printing machinery, and of other machines connected with this branch 
of industry, contributed by Messrs, Thomas Hoyle and Co,” 

The Fine Arts room included a self-acting pianoforte, exhibited by 
Messrs. Marsden and Son. It played a number of tunes by the agency 
of revolving barrels. In this room a specimen of French ingenuity 
figured, in the shape of a ship carved in ivory, executed at Dieppe. It 
is possible only to mention other interesting evidences of ingenious 
industry. Among them were—a hydraulic machine for drawing lead 
piping ; a clock on the principle of an inclined plane, having dials to in- 
dicate the progress of time, by the second, the minute, the hour, and 
longer periods, also the hours and degrees at the various important posi- 
tions on the earth; specimens of reeds made by patent machinery ; pods 
of cotton from Egypt ; specimens of silk spun by wild worms in Assam; 
“the mechanical paradox ;” patent machine (Edmonson’s) for printing 
railway tickets; a machine for testing thread, “ which enables the ope- 
rator to ascertain the strength of the thread, from one grain to a thou- 
sand grains;” specimens of cut, coloured, and stained glass; dinner 
plates of the time of William and Mary, near the latest productions of 
Staffordshire skill ; specimens of the various stages of the flax manu- 
facture ; anatomical cast of a horse; a marriage veil worked in Morocco 
by a Jewess; a series of the Poniatowski gems; “and a flower- 
bce composed of the hair of about eighty family friends at Ham- 
urg.” 

Nearly four hundred persons contributed to this exhibition. It was 
open for nearly three months ; was visited by about 100,000 people; and 
realised about £1800. 

The fifth Manchester Exhibition, which was opened at Christmas, in 
1844, partook of the characteristics which distinguished the previous 
exhibitions. An over anxiety to introduce all kinds of attractive, but 
uninstructive entertainment, such as profile-cutting, &e., has somewhat 
detracted from the high character which these periodical displays might 
otherwise have held; and too evident a regard for the pecuniary pro- 
ceeds, rather than for moral improvement, has lessened the estimate 
which liberal minds would have formed of the endeavours of those gen- 
tiemen who have mainly contributed to the success of these exhibitions. 
No prizes have been awarded at these Manchester exhibitions, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue pigeon had found its way home, to Joe’s great joy, for it had been 
away solong that he had given itover for lost. Under its little wing 
was tied a letter addressed to Lamere’s daughter, and Joe took it over 
to her. 

“Come by my post, miss,” he said, handing it over with a grotesque 
bow. “Special messenger from Thomas Bradley, Esqvire.” And he 
told her with a proud air of his pigeon’s achievement, adding, “ Just see 
if he mentions the time when he flewed the carrier.” __ 

Kitty was enchanted at the idea of receiving a letter in such a delight- 
ful manner, and as she flattened out the crumpled paper on the table, 
declared that the winged postman was “a darling little pigeony,” and 
“ g pretty little petty,” and vowed a piece of bread for its supper. 

So as not to appear curious, Joe walked to the window and whistled. 
He was surprised to find, that, after having gone through “ Nix my dolly” 
twice, Kitty was still silent ; and at last overcoming his bashfulneas, he 
went back to the table. She was still poring over the letter, but her 
face was so pale, and her manner so strange, that he was quite 
startled. 

“ What's the matter, miss?” he asked. “ Tom been up to one of his 
larks? He is sich a feller for a spree. What's he been a saying 2” 

Without answering, she pushed the paper towards him. 

It was written in pencil, and so rudely that the lad had to hold it in 
all kinds of positions before he could make it out. “Hang it,” he cried, 
scratching his head, “it’s a pity Tom hadn’t let the pencil go of itself; 
it ’ud have done it better, It’s so florishy,the writin’ looks like bits o’ 
horsehair, Like trying to read a tea-chest it is—Chinese nothing to it. 
“Pm off to—a-u-s—hors—t-r-u-1-i— trali—a—_ha—Horstraliha?’ What a 
feller he is for a spree, to be sure! ‘God help yer and the old man and 


the young uns, and—and, and—don’t’—what’s this— thuck |!’ no! that 
aint it—’ thick ’"—no! that’s not it—ah! think, he means—‘ think bad of 
me’ Ha! hat what a rum feller, to go writin’ that nonsense— 
aint he?” 

“ He’s gone, I know he’s gone, I’m certain of it!” answered Kitty, 
staring wildly about her. 

“ Pack o’ rubbish,” returned Joe. “ How's heto go? It takes a forten. 
Do you think any one has been and fancied him, when he aint shaved 
for a week?” 

“ He's gone | I'm sure of it,” still muttered the girl. “Now I can see 
why he was so silent. If he wasn’t going, why did he kiss the children 
so? The way in which he said good-bye, too! Oh, I'm sure he’s gone!” 

“Tt’s one of his larks: he’s always at it—told us he had beef for dinner 
one day, It’s nothing but a spree.” 

“ What will become of us?” sobbed the girl, resting her head on the 
table ; “we shall all die, we shall! Oh! I wish I was dead, I do.” 

“ There, don’t take on; he’ll be back in an hour.” 

“No, he won't, he won't, he won't,” cried Kit. ““ How cruel to leave us! 
O-0-0-0 ! what will become of us? I wish Iwas dead—dead—dead !” and 
the table shook with her sobs. 

‘The poor lad sought to comfort her. It was only a bit of fun—one of 
Tom’s stupid jokes, that was all. Have good cheer, and wait a bit—why 
not wait a bit ? it wasn’t much to wait a bit. 

But Kitty felt so certain about the matter, that she could listen to no 
hope, She wept and walked up and down the room, hiding her face in 
her work, Joe following her, and talking to her, without being able to 
check her grief; until, at last, as she never even answered him, he 
thought it better to leave her to herself, and he sat watching her, with a 
face nearly as wretched as her own. 

What was she going todo? She had put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and, without even noticing him, had rushed down stairs, He followed, 
running after her in his shirt sleeves, but only just able to keep her in 
sight—his slippers kept coming off at every step he took. She never 
stopped until she arrived at the Docks; and, flying through the gates, 
she went up to the first sailor she met. 

“ Has a vessel gone to Australia to-day 2” she asked the bewildered 


tar. 

“T believe there was one, a very rakish craft, painted white and green— 
mate got a black eye—that the one? 

“TI don't know! I don't know! Oh! I knew he was gone,” sobbed 
Kit, stamping her little feet on the ground in despair. 

Here Joe came up, and, taking her arm, foreed her away, leaving the 
astonished sailor a long story to tell over his pipe of the neat little craft 
in distress that had hailed him, to say as how she had been deserted by 
her mate, leaving her in shallow water, without a shot in the locker. 

Although she tried her utmost, there was no keeping the sad news 
secret. For three days Tom never came home, and the children and the 
old man were continually asking for him, and wondering at his absence, 
“It must be known by and by,” thought Kitty; so, summoning up all 
her courage, sho told her father what had happened. 

“ He's a scoundrel!” roared the old man, striking the bed. 
scoundrel! To leave three children to starve! He's a scouudrel !” 

“No, no, no!” muttered Kit. “I know what he means to do.” 

“Means to do!” shouted Lamere. “He means to shift ‘em off his 
back on to ours; that’s what he means todo. But he shan’t; they shall 
go to the workhouse, they shall.” 

“ Poor little things—the workhouse!” sighed the girl, looking steadily 
in her father’s face. 

Tiiness had made him fretful and petulant. As his leg grew well, and 
health returned, the restraint of the bed was galling to him, and he 
would forget to practise the patience he had so often preached. But his 
child’s look rebuked so kindly, that, as if ashamed of what he had said, 
he could not answer her. 

“ Poor little things! It's early for misery to attack them. The work- 
house ! What a home to remember and think of in their future struggles! 
And the remembrance of a happy home does buoy one up so much. 
You yourself told me so,” she added, artlessly, “ If your home had been 
a workhouse, she continued, how would you have been able to endure 
patiently? Ihave seen you gain strength and courage, as you have told 
me about those happy days—the room with the stuffed birds, and the 
bright table, and the lily window! Oh! they musn’t go to the work- 
house, father! Think, too! Suppose they were all en, and Tom 
should prove himself to be no scoundrel, but a brave fellow, as she knew 
he was, what answer could they make, when he came to ask for his little 
ones— Where are my children? Come with them. I have a prosperous 
home for all!’ and they should have to point to the workhouse? No; 
they mustn’t go there.” 

“ Bless you, my child,” cried the old fellow, gazing for a moment on 
her pretty earnest face, and then clasping her to him. “No, they 
shan’t go: we will live together, and their little faces will sweeten 
our sorrows by making us share their cheerfulness. Bless thee, Kit, my 
noble girl,” he continued, gazing on her fondly, “bless thee for thy 
counsel, for, without it, I, who in my old days have need of kindly acts, 
should have thrust the fatherless from my door.” 

Poor girl, how her eyes sparkled with happiness! how hopeful and 

she looked! How she could now talk over the 


“He's a 


cowardly ! 
A new stren, seemed to animate her whole being. The it 
that with her ds the sick father and the orphan were to be 


ness roused up all the love, till her soul seemed to within her, 
gaining fresh life from each object of her care. Her noble woman’s 
Fre) pre ll eRe gtr Filled wit 

jought only of soothing of others—the privilege of 
our nature; with what calmness 

By working early and late, she could make her six shillings in the 
week. But then the fingers must never flag; she must never 

rest. Out of this had to be deducted 
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short duration, for work was getting plentiful again. The old man had 
begged hard that he might be allowed to amuse himself in making 
wooden meney-boxes—anything that would help to fill the pnrse, but he 
had been forbidden all exertion. An unlucky movement of the body 
might upset the healing work of months, and poor Kitty was quite 
shocked and hurt at the idea of her father wishing to run such risks 
when she was willing to work for him. i 

But it was sad work to keep pace with their wants, The future always 
seemed brighter than the present ; and it was lucky it did, for that was 
wretched enough. The rent was the largest item in thelr expences, 
and it seemed to swallow up all the earnings. Every penny was laid 
out carefully, the bread served out in stated quantities, as if among 
some shipwrecked crew, As for herself, she would often share her por- 
tion with one of the hungry little ones, singing and working the harder 
as if not to feel the loss. She would be constantly quarrelling with her 
father for not being hungry, insisting on his eating his allowance, de- 
spite his assurances that he had dined like a prince. Her only delight 
seemed to be in making some sacrifice for the benefit of those that were 
dear to her. 

One unlucky week work became scarce, and for three days, though she 
begged and prayed for something to keep her needle employed, she was 
forced to be idle. This threw her back so dreadfully, that when on the 
Saturday the rent was called for, she had to beg for some little time to 
retrieve her loss. The allowance of bread was lessened, and by saving 
that way and working an hour later and earlier she reckoned that a 
month would see them free from debt. Two shillings was an awful 
amount to replace, but the penny a day would soon mount up. 

It is astonishing how news will spread among the . It seems to 
help them over their own difficulties if they talk of the misfortunes of 
others. It is always a comfort to know that there is some one more 
wretched than yourself. Each old gossiping dame drops a word or two 
into her neighbour’s ear, and the yeasty tidings will set the grain work- 
ing, till the scandal will flow from her like balm from a beer-barrel. The 
story of Bradley’s departure was soon known up both sides of the street, 
and every one in their pity added a little more to the already 
heavy load, On the Saturday night, the meeting at the ‘White Horse” 
was the fullest of the season. Each smoker had come armed with the 
latest intelligence; all trying to top each other in swelling to the utmost 
the calamities present and to come, until, at last, it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that old Lamere could be allowed to go to the work- 
house, and Kitty was positively obliged to jump off Waterloo Bridge, 
before anything like satisfaction could be given to the assembled friends. 

If the matter had ended here it would not have signified much; but 
in the end, rumour, whose speaking-trumpet is always sounded loudest 
during the storms of life, reached the ears of Lamere’s only creditor— 
the landlord. The rent was already in arrear, and, growing doubtful of 
the solvency of his tenants, he came to the conclusion that the wisest 
thing he could do would be to get rid of them. 

It was a duty he owed to his large fumily ; charity ought to begin at 
home ; he should be just before he was liberal; the shirt is nearer than 
the coat; and a host of wise and noble maxims came flocking in to 
strengthen his resolution, and next week, if the arrears were not paid 
up, the old weaver must find credit elsewhere. 

When thetime cameround, instead of sending his little girl ashe usually 
had done to fetch the two shillings, the man went himself. It required 
strength of mind, he thought, and a child was notstern¢ th, As he had 
expected, he was besought to grant a little time for the outstanding week, 
and in a fortnight he should be paid. Buthe was not going to be put off, 
and declaring that he had a bill to meet, insistedon the payment. Little 
Kit begged and prayed of him to be merciful. She ‘the money, and 
she showed it him, but it was all they had to live upon for seven days, 
and if he took it, they must starve. He was very sorry—yery; and, in 
fact, wished he could make them a present of the debt—nothing would 
have pleased him better—but he must be paid. 

And so he was, for he began talking so loudly, and threatening so 
heavily, that the girl, fearing that he might rouse her father, and a quar- 
rel take place, at last parted with her store. = 

Now, what were they todo? The same rts that had aroused the 
landlord’s fears, had shaken the baker's faith. She would receive no 
money until her fresh stock of work was finished, and until then, how 
were they to manage ? She knew the answer well enongh, but did not 
dare to speak it. 

‘Before the week was half over they were penniless. She had eked her 
little stock with all her care, scarcely touc! food herself, until so faint 
with hunger, that, for the sake of her work, she was forced to eat. She 
had never laboured so well and successfully ; three of the five waist- 
coats were finished, but at least two days must elapse before she could 
hope to be paid. 

At the usual time the little children stood round her, waiting for their 
slice of bread. She didn’t dare to tell them she had none, for they 
would run crying to her father, and she dreaded the talking over of 
their wretchedness more than the enduring of it. Besides, she knew 
that if she did not take him his crust, he would understand that the 
cupboard was bare, and the pang of telling him so would be saved 
to her, 

As the little things grew restless with their disappointment, she seated 
them round her and began telling them all the fairy stories she could 
think of, to try and make them forget their hunger. For two hours she 
talked to them incessantly ; for, directly she ceased, the shuffling would 
begin, and their bright eyes would glance at the bread-pan, as if asking 
for food. 

Unluckily, in one of the stories she had to describe a Royal banquet; 
and, thi i that a long and minute description of the delicacies might 
partly satisfy the little things, she showered down baked shoulders of 
mutton with browned potatoes under them, and new bread and fresh 
butter in such profusion, that the story had quite an unexpected effect ; 
for the auditors, driven almost mad by the tantalising feast, set up so 
loud a cry, that no promises, threats, or pettings could stop it. 

It was dreadful, her head was aching so that she could scarcely see the 
work she was slaving at. The little ones, now that the first paroxysm of 
their grief was over, were huddled up close to each other, sobbing quietly 
to themselves, and the old man, as if he understood the meaning of their 
sorrowing, was silent in his bed. 

She felt thankful when night at last came. She soon placed the poor 
washed children in their beds to feast in their hungry dreams; and, 
lighting her candle, she still plied her needle. All was silent, and the 
air came coldly through the broken walls, blowing the flame about till 
she was forced to shield the light with her own body. Sometimes the 
children would mutter something in their sleep, and toss about rest~ 
lessly, but she never even looked up from her work, her hand only seemed 
to fly the quicker. Once she thought she heard her father speak, and 
fancying he had called her name, she listened. He was talking to him- 
self in a low quivering voice, that every now and then burst out loudly 
with each gush, Again and again she heard her name called, the old 
man praying. f 

How quickly the time flew by. The clocks seemed scarcely to have 
finished striking one hour before they sounded the next. 

“ Are you still up, my child »” asked Lamere, at midnight. 
Kitty, witnout answering him, shaded the candle witn both her hands, 
ing her breath, for fear he should detect the cheat. 
“Thank God, she sleeps,” muttered the old man. 
By thus working day and night she had got through two days’ work ; 
ere would be food. But when bread is the only 


She felt the little thing all over, rubbing its cold limbs and taure 


svothingly, to cheer it up. All was in vain; its 

fast. The tears fell from her eyes as she pressed her ft 

“ Food must be got, and quickly.” “tl 
With the three finished waistcoats under her 

room, and, in less than half an 

shawl. There was bread at last, and never had 
‘The spirits seemed to revive. 
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her work, straining her eyes, in the half darkness, till they seemed hot 
as fire. When at last the clouds covered the moon, she wept for 
sorrow that she should be torest. She threw herself on her bed, 
and, dressed as she was, resolved to watch for sun-rise, _ 

Never once did her eyelids close. The fear of her father hearing what 
she had done drove away all sleep. Her temples beat against the pillow, 
and ther obieeks bumned with the fever of ansisty. 

With the first ray of light she was up, and having bathed her head, 
stood at the window wait patiently for the darkness to cease. How 
slowly the blue = oh of day seemed to steal over the sky. How often 
would she try to , bending her aching head down, and moving her 
stiffened wrist, slowly and cautiously, s0 as to gain even a stitch or two. 

The of the birds, and the cool m air, soothed and re- 
freshed her. should she fear ? her work be done in good time 
yet. Four, or at least five hours, would see her at ease. 

Oh ! how ill she felt; how her brain swam, and her legs tottered. If 
she had not clung to the window-sill, she would haye fallen. All was 
over now: nature was sinking within her. The father must be told—all 
she had feared and suffered for, would come to pass. In her agony, she 
tried once more to finish the hated waistcoat. Propped up in her bed, 
and leaning against the wall, she raised her hands.- Poor girl; she was 
so weak, they sank and sank, until, nearly fainting with the exertion, 
the needle dropped from her hold, 

Her brain was on fire. Strange indistinct forms seemed to float across 
the room, until, growing afraid of looking at them, she forced her eye- 
lids down and tried to sleep. It was the rest that nature wanted, for as 
she lay quietly in her bed her head grew cooler, and she was soon in a 
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well's “Life of Johnson ” will be in four volumes 

3G, Manchester, should apply to « publisher 

hoes Mr ae po Wi Elocution,"” pape Wen ape Co 
NTIQUAKIAN refers to the ** leary Teonge," out it. to the 
“ Publisher's Circular,” Teel-atrees e 6 ae 

AMATEUR PICTURK-CLEANER—Seo the “Shilling Handbook of Oil-painting," 86, Fleet- 


street 
A SaroRDAY Niaur ReapEn—Seo “ Davidson's System of Short-hand " 


The resolutions are as follow ; viz. :-— 
“ That, in the opinion of this council, it ig very desirable that the Custom- 
_— system should be re-modelled, and the following improvements be intro- 


“1. That the head Board of Customs in London should consist of not exceed- 
ing five commissioners, in the appointment of whom regard should be had solely 
to their fitness for the duties of their office ; that a portion of the board should 
be selected from persons of large practical commercial experience, and that one 
member of the board should sit in Parliament, in order to give answers and 
a to questions relating to this important department of the Public 

USINESS, 

“2, That the collector, comptroller, and head inspector, at each of the chief 


deep sleep, . ports, should form # board, with power to dispose of all cases of infraction of 
Old Lamere had wept like a child, when, the children draw ep orecr ep peenrps teu) in the ““Heitish Almaneek”” Customs regulations, or of disputed duties, arising within its jurisdiction, where 
aside the curtains, he saw his pale girl slumbering. The unfinished work | } E W, Jersey—Queen's College, 67; Harie: London, is for general female education, | the penalty or difference of duty may not exceed £100; but with the reserve of 


a right of appeal on the part of the public to the commissioners in London, and, 
if desired, from them to the Lords of the Trousury; and that increased discre- 
tionary powers should be committed to the local boards, for expediting and faci- 
litating the Customs business of the port. 

“3. That the privileges of ‘ special secured’ warehouses should be extended 
to all warehouses (especially in Liverpool) when secured to the satisfaction of 
the local board, even though not surrounded by walls; and that deficits should 
in all ports be put on the same footing as in London, Bristol, and Dublin, 

“4. That, in order to put an end to vexatious demands for duties on deficits 
arising out of obsolete bonds, a declaratory enactment should be passed en- 
tirely cancelling every import bond given previous to the 9th of July, 1842, the 
date of Sir R. Peel's new tariff act, which first formally perpetuated import 
bonds beyond the term provided by the Statute of Limitati: 8, and interfered 
with the then existing cancelling clause, 3 and 4 Will. 4, cap. sec. 123, 

“5, That a return should be made to the triennial Bonding Plan; to effect 
which, all that is necessary is the withdrawal of the Treasury orders of the 17th 
of May, 1831, &c., which now suspend the whole warehousing code, framed on 
the triennial principle, and a repeal of 12 and 13 Vic., cap, 90, sec. 30, which 
on Ist August, 1849, enacted seven years instead of three as the term’ at the 
end of which the Customs couldfsell. 

“6, That more explicit legal provisions be made in all bonds for cancelling the 
liabilities accruing under such bonds. 

“7. That increased facilities should be granted to the transit of goods; to 
effect which, er should be given to the local boards to decide on the nature 
and extent examination of goods necessary on application being made to 


and for granting to governesses certificates of qualification 

MAR L, Yorkabire—Rhubarb is a ve} ible 

A SERVANT, Worcester, cannot ake yoy parish authorities to enter into the proposed ar- 
rangement 

AN OLD StnscriER, Birkenhead—See Berlyn's “ Guide to the Great Exhibition" 

AN INVALID, Liandover—We cannot speak as to the qualificas ions of medical advisers 

CH M, Taunton—Tho feos at the College of Chemlatry are (for the session, dally 
Ise; four days in the week, 12s; one day in the week, sa 

K E F is referred to the published account of the Great Exhibition 

A SULSCRIEER, Woolwich—Recent Travols in Russia 

Pirrix—M. Soyer's Symposium, at Gore House, is now open 

A — ReR—The recent announcement of the ex, 3600 Parisian National Guards was 
‘unauthorised 

< 5 pa first {Namber of the ILLustRarED Lonpow News was pub- 
fished May 14, 1 

C © D—8ee the account of the East India Ares peed in the “ Bast India Directory" for 1851 

R J Hi, Bilston—We regret that we cannot room for the flustration 

4B (Watch)—Yours ls a case for & court of law 

E P X—A practical book on Fireworks is published by Simpkin and Marshall 

A SOMERSET CORRESPONDENT = Camera-Obscura apartments should be erected 
in a i clad Palace, “to aid friends, parents, and children, who may occasionally lose 
each other" 

JULIAN Wend fs thanked, but we have not room for his letter 

Ss will find Jobn o'Groat's House described in Black's “Picturesque Tourist of Scot- 


gis ray, for fancy rabbits in Leadenhall Market 
C ES, Cardiff. is thanked, rh we could not avail ourselves of his obi offer 
$M—John Mitchell was tied by the Dublin Commission, in the Irish Quoon’s iench, May 23, 
zs. See an Engraving of the Court-house in No. 318 of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS 


A BunscrimER, Dorset—Apply for Pembroko's “Arcadia” to Mr. H, Bohn, York-street, 


Covent-garden 

A Lapy, Pouth—Wwe be that we are not in possession of the required information 

Manik, Birmingham—W alker peanounces flef, feef 

CAaMBKIA may obtain a list of the Directors at Company's offices 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER, Camberwell Grove—Recelved 

a me ee anh Ireland is a case for counsel 

BEN1GNA, Bradford—Apply at a Berlin wool warehouse 

martes a minute history of the Kob-i-Noor Diamond in “Tho Illustrated Year-Book" 
for 

A SupscrimER, Carlingford—At the Royal Naval School, New Cross, Deptford, there are 
reduced and gratuitous scholarships, respecting which application should be mado to the 


CANTAD Is thanked, though we had not room for the list 

LEARNER. Dublin, ts, pete: ‘not aware that replies to his eight queries would occupy 
balf a column of our Journal 

QUERY, Hexeford—Apply at the ative Will-office, Doctors’ Commons 

D 8 D—See the smail volumes on Emigration, now published, by Chambers, Edinburgh 

HS B, Liver |—8ee Bechstein's * Cage Birds” 

DOG, Lettrim—The teat ree of colour for a black~and-tan terrier are, the black intense, 
tun rich, and the less white tho handsomer 

A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Bodmin—A geometrically speaking, has one of Its sides, 
the base, a plane figure, and the ocbor sides triangles, thelr points joining in one point at the 
top, termed the vertex. An obelisk is a truncated, quadrangular, and slondor pyramid 

A SCROCRIEAE, pexmouth—The Old Water-Colour Socicty's Gallery is in Pall East; tho 

ew, in Pall-Mal 

w U shout apply respecting the Great Exhibition Prize Essay to tho Rey Dr Emerton, Han- 

wo 


GB N, Weston-super-Mare—The has not been voted 

X ¥—Wait for Murray's“ Modern i"" to be published in @ few days. Berlyn's eocount 
of the Great Exhibition Building is fairly compiled 

“ Pet's Rival Show" will not anit 

A Tounist—see Black's “ Guide to the Highlands " 

ZANY should apply for the work on “ Sea-Weeds" to Reeve, natural history publishor 

Exox—We cannot isquire into the een, 

ANTHONY should apply to Messrs. Kdgington, Tooley-street, Southwark 

A ConsTaXt READER, Diss—The sale will not be iilegal 

WINDISCHGRATZ will be safe iC he keep bis own counsel 

A a An LxIT10—Receipts for colouredjlights are given ins amall work entitled 

tlour Magic" 
ALYHA—May-tlower is the popular name of hawthorn bloom 
Uae sine nay READER, Southampton, bas been nodding, Tho tale has long been com- 


ied 

Bkgtituee—there suo claim. ‘The printer of tho “Court Guide” will Insert your name if it 
forwarded to 

CosMoroLIrk—A small work on Public Meetings may be had of Longman and Co., Pater= 


poster- 
A Be, Table The Sketch has been received, but we cannot promise its early insertion 
iver mhgaime deerme toaciass 
eS ieeeranahes 
© A M—The Life Guards had their pig-taile ‘thorienod to seven inches in 1804, and taken off 
: 


entirely in 1808 

se se! humbled Gallia scoff, 

God bless their pig-tails, thoy’re now out off.” 

LECTOR HiBERxiCUS cannot be accommodated 

F M R, Sudbury—The Siamese Twins visited England in 1829.30; hag ! are still living 

G W—The Great Britain made her first voyage to New York in 18t5. She was nowly- 
rigged in 1846; on Sept. 22, sho left Liverpool for New York, and in 9) hours struck on the 
ik wee and was not rescued until August, 1817. Sir John Franklin left Greenhithe, 

May 19, 1945 


DEAMATICUS, St. Ives, will find some account of Mr J W Marston in “ Tho Spirit of the Age, 


or Contemporary 
RA—Bouquets of choice flowers may be had of Harding, Clifford-street, Bond-street 
Recnscuaet tome. let, Chancery-lame 


‘RIBER, y ', . 
DS—Apply to the Secretary to the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover- 
and ZZSCULAPIUS—For the Chloroform processes, see “ Year-Book of 


4 yecie" 1850 and 168) 

facts, ' 

NO AET1sT, Dartmoor Prison—Wo shall be glad to reooive the Sketch 

Purina canes maar ee araz nis Ceaser Revi, Jot pubtahed 

Py 

LB W, Manchester—Wood-engraving tools may be had of Fenns, Newgate-street 

G L—We do not interfero in ard-playing dlapates 

A SUBSCHIBEE, Choltenham—Mr Paxton s Work on Flowers is an accredited one 

AG R 8—Sir EL Bulwer's " King Arthur,” Part I., was published in 1848 

Giaris—The Calloge of Preseptors is in Bloomsbury-sseate 
iRATIS—' 

MAB, Bury Sc. Rimsanisy may purchase war er Gottes of Mrs. Stricklsod, Panthece, 
Oxf. 


X Y, Port re—See Allan's “ Tuur in the Mediterranoan” 
yi at "“Meerechium, German for sea-troth, ss white earthy mineral, 
cooaiating of silica, 41°5; magnesia, 18 29; water and earbouic acid, 9. When first dug, 


BLACKMORE—Seo “he. Gibney on Sea-Bathing” 
F/B, Rilianey—r. Bentley, 8, New Burlington-strect, is Publisher in Ordinary to hor 


W M, Swindon, is thanked; but we have not room for the Illustration 
ER &—Apply for the work on tho Artillery to Parker, Furnivall, and Co, Charing croes 
‘Wasmixarox, U 8—Our April fools' custom is from the poissons d'A vril of the 

VM ©, Bow—Apply for the works on British Mosses and Algm to Van Voorst, 1, Pater- 


Roster-row 
A PRENCH SUnSCRINER—Apply to J W Parker, publisher, 443, West Strand 
juxnY— Hobarton is Hobart Tows, the capital of Van Diemen’s 


was beside her, just where it had dropped from her hand. He saw how 

she had struggled to continue it, and he beat his breast with anguish to 

bres that a month must pass before he could rescue her from her 
avery. 

It was late when the girl awoke, for the children had sat quietly 
around their little mother, scarcely moving lest it should wake her. 
Evening was closing in, and the lamps in the street were shining in at 
the window. She felt like a new woman, her head was so cool, and for 
a time she had forgotten her fears. There was only a nervous feeling 
hanging over her, as if something was going to happen, 

The sight of the waistcoat, however, soon reminded her of her suffer- 
8. The next day was Saturday, and then all would be discovered. 
y had they let her sleep so late? why not have roused her up before it 
was night? And yet it would have been useless; for, though the fever 
had gone, she was so weak, that at the first trial she made to sit up 
to her work, she sank back exhausted on the pillow. A sullen despair 
seized upon her. Let the worst come—let them seize her and put her in 
prison. It had been done to save life—she would have been guilty had 
she acted otherwise. Every exertion had been used, every muscle 
strained, to ward off the blow, and now she was prepared for all. It 
would kill her the quicker, and so end her suffering the quicker too. 

But, after two nights’ rest, her failing strength was so completely re- 
stored, that, in the few hours that were yet left, she vowed to make one 
more effort. ‘There was only one waistcoat to half finish, and why de- 
spare So much grief could be prevented, that it was well worth the en- 

leavour. 

The needle once more glided through the satin, slowly at first, but in- 
creasing till it seemed almost to fly. With what rapidity would 
she thread it, her eye, as she looked up, almost fierce with desperation ! 

When the time by which the waistcoats ought to have been at the 
workroom was past, she shook with nervousness. Each moment she ex- 
pected that Mrs, Lucas, angry with being disappointed, would enter the 
room. What should she do then? She would be dragged to prison; 
pass her Sunday—her only holiday—in a prison! Horrible! 

The door of the room was opened that s he might hear the better. Ifa 
footstep sounded on the stairs, she would start with alarm and listen at- 
tentively. One of the children was posted on the landing, to let her 
know directly a tall woman, with a red shawl, was seen mounting the 
wats ane only asked for another hour—one little hour—and all would 

saved. 

What step was that? It was light like a woman's. It was mounting 
higher and higher. Oh! she had come at last. She went to the door 
to listen. No; thank God! the footstep had ceased at the first floor. 
To work—to work. 

Half-an-hour and she was free. How her hand shook—she could 
scarcely thread her needle. No, they would never come now; Provi- 
dence would never allow it. Another tread on the stairs; but she didn’t 
mind it—like all the others, it would cease on the first floor. There was 
only the collar to finish now; then she would hurry out, borrow the 
money, and off to the workshop. 

But the sound, instead of stopping, as she expected, still ascended. 
It’s for the second floor then—and she forced herself to believe it ;though 
by her lifting her eyes so often to the door, it was clear her alarm was 
far from quieted. Good Heayen! the tread had passed the second 
landing. Yes, it was for her. They had come to fetch her at last, 

She ran to the landing, and pulling in the child that watched, pushed 
the door to violently, and double locked it. 

Her father, alarmed at the noise, started up in his bed and asked the 
reason of it. On hearing his voice, the poor affrighted thing rushed to 
him, and clinging to his neck, begged of him to protect her, weeping and 
sobbing between her words. As he soothed her he drew from her the 
cause of her fear; and she told it so prettily, excusing herself by such 
kindly motives, that he could not help loving her for her transgression. 

Just then came a tap at the door. How she shook with fear, and his 
ae face in her hands. The knock again! she could have screamed for 

elp. 

= Jpen the door,” shouted Lamere. 

“No! no! no!” shrieked Kitty, stopping his mouth with her hands, 
whilst her eye looked wild with terror. 

“Come in,” continued Lamere, 

The door was pushed violently for a second or two, but the lock was 
too strong to give way. 

“It's Joe! It's Joe!” cried one of the children, who had peeped through 
the key-hole. “It's Joe!” and the little thing clapped its hands to think 
that their little mother would not be taken away. 

“It's a good for a poor man,” said the pi, m-fancier, stepping 
into the room, “ when he locks his door. We lost the key to our’n just 
six year ago, and, as our plate is of the willer pattern, we have bought a 
new un. I've brought yer over a present of a bit o' meat for to-morrow, 
miss ; had a go of luck, and six shillings for a pouter from a young 
gent; it’s as nice a bit o’ flank as ever biled in a pot.” 

“ Will you do me another service, lad?” asked Lamere. Pointing to the 
loom, he said, “It must go at last! and I want you to take it.” 

“What! going to sell the old’un ?” cried Joe in astonishment. “Dear, 
dear! I am sorry it’s come to that; there’s so few ‘Weavers as works at the 
beams their fathers did. Is it really going?” 

“And quickly too,” continued old man, “the business is rather 
pressing.” F 


them. 

“* 8. That the working hours of the Customs out-door department should be 
considerably extended, especially in summer, and for duty-tree goods + and that 
the privilege of working * over hours’ should be granted to all vessels on satis- 
factory application to the local board. 

“9, That the practice of licensing vessels of a certain size to go beyond given 
distances from the coast be abolished, inasmuch as it is no longer applied to 
coasting vessels, the smaller craft, swift steamers, or foreign vessels of a like 
description. 

“10, That parties suffering from confiscations, fines, or seizures by the Cus- 
toms authorities, should have the ‘right of inspecting the reports made by the 
informing or seizing officer; and that, in all cases where the Crown is defend- 
ant, an aggrieved party should be allowed as long a period within which he can 
sue, as is granted to the Crown when plaintiff, And that, with the view of pre- 
venting frivolous or vexatious proceedings on the part of the officers of the Cus- 
toms in revenue cases, the Crown should be made liable for costs in all proceed- 
ings where the decision is against it. 

“11, Numerous cases of hardships, inconvenience, and ‘delay, arising out of 
the clashing of the Passenger Act and the Custom-house laws having occurred ; 
also cases where the exercise of the jurisdiction of the civil tribunals (the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts, for instance) and the police regulations virtually compel inne- 
cent parties involuntarily to infringe the Custom-house laws: Resolved, that it 
is the opinion of this council that the attention of the committee of the House 
of Commons should be drawn to the same, with the view of providing a remedy, 

“12, The council also considers that the present affords a fit opportunity of 
bringing under the notice of the Parliamentary committee the unconstitutional 
practice of making masters and employers responsible for the criminal acts of 
their servants, in tmuggling, or other infraction of the Custom-house laws, 
though such acts can be proved to be beyond the control or cognizance of said 
masters or employers. 

“13, That many of the forms and rezulations at present in use at the Custom- 
house have become unnecessary in consequence of the recent changes in the 
tariff, and as they entail much inconvenience and delay on persons doing Cus- 
tom-house business, the same should be abolished or simplified.” 

The Chairman observed, that, if these resolutions were brought before the 
committee of the Mouse of Commons, as he could assure the Chamber they 
would be, he had no doubt that, as they had a right to do, the trading commu- 
nity on this subject would obtain redress. He would not occupy their attention 
by going further into this question than illustrating a point which really required 
no reform. They had now no export duties, and yet the same staff remained in 
oyeration as was considered necessary when these export duties were in force. 
He believed that, under the present regulations in Liverpool, a bill of entry had 
to pass through twelve or thirteen hands before it was available to the merchant; 
whereas, if there wasa local board, he might have it almost immediately. After 
some further general observations, the chairman concluded by calling upon the 
secretary to read the report of the council. : 

The report detailed the general proceedings of the council during the past 
three months; and the business of the day concluded with {the adoption of 
the following resolution:—* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the time is 
arrived when steps should be taken by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
towards obtaining an improvement in the mode of adjudicating legally on cases 
of a commercial character.” 


THE ENGRAVINGS. 


1—1cE VASE. BY DODD. 
2.—CLARET JUG. BY THE SAME. 

Two very elegant specimens of silver work. The form of the ice vase 
is very graceful; and the ornamentation, though of a simple order, and 
all the better for being so, is of exquisite workmanship, The Claret 
Jug is decorated somewhat after the cinque-cento style, the principal 
subjects which surround it being emblematic of the four seasons. 


3.—SPECIMEN OF COLOUR-PRINTING. ROWNEY AND CO. 

This is one of many specimens of colour-printing from stone, exhibited 

by Messrs. Rowney, in the Fine Art Court, and referred to in our last. 

It represents the “ Origin of the Guelph and Ghibellin’e Quarrel) and is 

after a water-colour drawing by F. R. Pickersgill ; lithographed in colour 
by R. P. Noble. 

4.—GROUP OF VASES, &C. BY MANSARD. 
‘We have here several specimens of stoneware vases and other 


‘The screws were quickly undone. and the pests lashed together. Th the General Post~ottice 
watched the lad in silence, sorrowfully taking a farewell glance at the | 4 CONSTANTS READER, Glasgow cTDS Seaolbesieet Setiiicion sso pee vessels,after the classic models, by Maneard. _— are produstions 
dearest object of a weaver’s le—his father’s loom. A SUFFERER, sa Park—-We cannot adviso of a genuine class, and are vastly superior as objects of decoratio. 
TNL, New York. will be entitled to the Large Prints, equally with subscribers “ on the other 


the pigmy imitative statuettes at present so much in vogue. The large 
vase in the centreof the group is decorated with sacred subjects—the 
Saviour at the top, and the apostles beneath arches round the middle 
of it. It would be improved by a little more delicacy and harmony in 
the colouring. 


So the waistcoats were redeemed, and taken home. One of them was, 
however, thrown back upon the young seamstress’s hands as damaged. 
aa stained oraat) places, mine the ba tad dropped. . 

wear waistcoat, ” cried . “to think 
that they could call it spoiled 1" bic eh 


aide of the Ditch" 
= coldest day in the 1850 was Jan 15: its temperature was 15} dogrees. 
setae ature of May Zl, 1840, was 60 degrees, ‘The mean daily temperatures are 
JONN O'GAUNT. the a unm ‘other brother, but not before, the becomes an 
elrensy audi bor Kostas fs lnen entitled 00 bear her actus enh eovstsheen of prota An 


Ppirese in Becaldry 19 a lady who has no brother, or whoee brothers have died without issue. 5 & 6.—ZINC STATUETTES. FERNKORN. 


‘To be continued.) Pea Sn ee ‘These are two out of four figures of half life-size, designed by Fern- 
: 7 to the anion Acts; and also to ean entitled “ ao) korn, and cast in zine, at the Prince of Salm's foundry, at Vienna, which 
a and Burials, as preserved: Hers, &e., by Kalph | are exhibited in the Central West Avenue, around the entrance to the 

boo pl Dante window. They represent characters in the popular heroic poem, 


Mr. F. Turrer’s Hymn ror au, Nations, 1851. Translated 
Into thirty languages. Hatchard.—This hymn ie ee, Bed sla aC 
of praise, to sed ideally in relation to the Great Exhibi re 
et ee Bi as it is, however, we object to one verse of its 

down wo bee eer 
‘There a us to be a pleonasm in “fraternal” and “ brothers; some 
other epithet, and of more emphatic stre is required. 
To the Editor’) SiO 


AONE maa with great provietr, Kaden re i finder Ds ore 


HEE arma regula are— Quarterly sand are. Crest: A tower arg. masonod sa. 
THL HS Y—Pudssy Dawson, Eq, ia tho prosent possessor of Hornby Castle, county Lan~ 


thenmum—Ronconi yin Ai “Enfant 
Pred The egg eee uber’s 


the ‘* Niebelungen Lied,” and are more interesting as illustrations of 
history and costume than as works of art, being, indeed, in the latter 
respect, coarse and unsatisfactory in the fullest extent of the terms. 


7.—CENTRE-PIECE. BY LAMBERT AND RAWLINGS. 
A very handsome production, in which the four quarters of the globe 
are represented as presenting their various contributions, whilst Bri- 
tannia stands at the head welcoming all, with the palm-leaf in her hand. 


8.—GROUP OF GLASS. BY GREEN. 

If there were any doubt of the wonderful progress made by us in the 
manufacture of ornamental glass since the removal of the fiscal duties 
which formerly vexatiously interfered with it, the group of various 
objects exhibited by Mr. Green, and of which we have represented some 


ts dally 
he part ofthe father of tsa, which will be wstaod 
Maxeiz Arcu. tudab tha Bitainghetabeetanc ie ees havenot beon published. We do 


in the Intusrnatep Lonpon News, of May io iat relative to an artilo which 


lesigned 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, FE. H. Barty, R.A, 
Stonor E The concert-room of the Princess’ Theatre was 
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made, week, jermyn, in this Engraving, would alone be sufficient to remove it. It is unneces- 
pee Presented oe brestidigitation of a remarkable kind. | o Px—‘the witsot th chia of fc Bay right fo the il 9¢* Tay Fopular cou to go into minute detail of every object comprised in it; the fre: 
Each with sare it off, ran b- ban ag ) fan te ayo SSeadige ae pth a glass and or molu, abd ty for its extreme beauty, calls for 
‘ ‘wonderful | Abswipss—"The shield should ba thus blazoned—tet and Wh, A.; 2nd, H.; and 3ed,B. A. | particular remark. In the folinge in the other subjects, the save hance 


some material, or molu, is happily introduced. The glass portions 


marries 
10 T—The arms of are:—“ Arg. a crescent gu. on a chief az., three mullets of the fleld. 
Tepresentation, description is and our readers must tothe | Crest: A bors trotting ppr.”, exhibit ev: of treatment of which that beautiful and ductile 
g Paceaal le: iets AGcorreciyromounond xcept Bayeux," which ls pronomnonl neaey te mite ooh le. 


Seer oeTaine nd ils uM feats, which only when witnessed can be 


to~, 78 
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9 & 10.—PAPER PATTERNS. BY TOWNSHEND, PARKER, AND CO. productions, in which simplicity of composition is happily combined with colour and 


quality of the glass is no less remarkable than massive 
Two very agreeable designs for paper-hangings. Rasa lee: finish of workmanship. The stork candelabrum is especially elegance of the composition. = 
autiful. 
11 & 12.—CANDELABRA. BY POTTS, OF BIRMINGHAM. r : 
: tars dS 13.—CHANDELIER. B A a ‘ 

The reputation of Birmingham art is creditably sustained by these ‘Ail geevides proddctnaia this line fat pobably callphsely shi ton Af WG load a Sht 5 Me 
nificent crystal chandelier, manufactured by Mr. Perry, which is a conspi- a > zi 3 
cuous object in the gallery over the north-west corner of the Transept, in A fi a 
the immediate neighbourhood of the carpet werked for her Majesty by the V3 = 
hundred and fifty ladies whose names are recorded in connexion with 


it in the official Catalogue, This chandelier, which is a dozen or more feet 
in height, is intended for 144 candles: its design shows the style of glass- 
cutting of the eighteenth century, with the modern improvements. The 
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11,—S8TORK CANDELABRUM.—BY POTTS, OF 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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“anion; Pato and Publahed a the Ofer, 1, Strand, tn the Fatah oft, Clament Dane, i the County of dhs, by Wiusia Livia of 18 Shandy aren Busetnay, Jems, WelZSonuewee == 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1851. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In the Number of the InuustRaTED Lonpon News published with the 
present Supplement will be found an interesting survey of the several 
rooms of the Library of the British Museum, which will be open to the 
public during the four months of the Great Exhibition. The history of 
the foundation and accumulation of the Library is briefly as follows :— 

When the learned and indefatigable Sir Hans Sloane died, in 
1753, he desired in his will that the then unrivalled collection of 
printed books, manuscripts, objects of natural history, and works 
of art, acquired by him with incalculable trouble, and at an 
expense of about £50,000, should be offered to Parliament for the British 
Nation for the sum of £20,000. To this offer the Parliament 
neceded, and directed at the same time that the Marleian col- 
lection should also be purchased, and the two united with the 
Cottonian library then in possession of the State. In the spring of 
1754, Parliament authorized the purchase of Montague House for the 
reception of the joint collections: finally, in 1759, the Museum was 
opened to the public, and shortly afterwards a reading-room was esta- 
blished. But, alas for the little veneration of this age! Montague 
House is among the things that were: and though many can, doubtless, 
remember the quaint old pile, the very model of ugliness and gloom, 
standing in its spacious garden, every vestige of it, including the porter’s 
lodge, which disappeared so lately as 1850, has vanished and become 
matter of history. In fact, it was soon found that the increase of the 
collections of antiquities and natural history, augmented as they were 
by such large and valuable gifts as the Townley marbles and the mu- 
seum of Sir Joseph Banks, would speedily call for a greatly extended 
accommodation, and necessitate either the removal of the collection, or 
the construction of additional rooms. The latter alternative was adopted. 
New rooms were added, or built upon the sites of the old ones. Bit by 
bit, the alterations encroached, until at length it was determined to 
make the Museum of one uniform style of architecture ; and the last rem- 
nant of the old house was demolished in 1845. The Museum is now 
built in the form of a quadrangle, in the Grecian-Ionic style through- 
out; and no differenee can be traced between the earlier and later por- 
tions of it, except such as a longer or shorter intimacy with our London 
atmosphere betrays. It was not, however, until the presentation of the 
Royal Library by George IV., that any extensive addition was made to 
the space then occupied by this department. The great value and size of 
that munificent gift demanded an appropriate place for its reception; and, 
with that view, the noble room called by its name, and the MSS. Rooms 
(one of which was for some time used as the Reading-room), forming, 
with the Natural History Galleries above,the whole of the east wing, were 
built at an expense of £120,000, and the books removed thither in 1828, 
From that time the Library hassteadily and rapidly increased toits present 
vast dimensions. Of these some idea may be formed when it is stated that 
the suite of rooms occupies some portion of the south front, together with 
the whole of the eastern and north sides of the quadrangle on the 
ground-floor, is more than 900 feet in direct length, and contains about 
460,000 volumes of printed books, and nearly 32,000 volumes of manu- 
scripts, with about 10,000 charters, arranged, it is calculated, on up- 
wards of 13 miles of shelves ! 

The following extract from a Parliamentary return, lately issued, will 
show how largely the Library has been available to the public within 
one year :— 

The number of books returned during the year tothe shelves of the 


General Library from the rending-rooms is 119,093; to those of the 


Royal Library, 11,252; to those of the Grenville Library, 387; to the 
closet in which books are kept from day to day for the use of the 
readers, 110,950; making a total of 241,082, or $30 per diem. Adding 
the number of volumes returned to the shelves of the reading-rooms, 
about 180,000. the whole amounts to 421,682, or 1449 per diem. The 
number of readers had been 78,234, on an average 268 per diem, the 
reading-rooms haying been kept open 291 days; each reader had, there- 
fore consulted on an average upwards of five volumes per diem. The 
number of volumes added to the library amounts to 16,208 (including 
music, maps, and newspapers), of which 837 were presented, 11,793 pur- 
chased, and 3575 were received by copyright. The number of parts of 
volumes is 9170 (including music and maps), of which 446 were presented, 
3918 purchased, and 4829 obtained by copyright. The newspapers 
obtained from the Stamp-office amount to 499, and have been bound 
in 272 volumes. Of these newspapers, 194 were published in London. The 
maps, charts, and plans amount to 195 in 340 sheets; the atlases to 11 
complete, and 2 commenced since the last return, and still in progress ; 
and the parts and numbers of atlases to 36, including 21 of those com- 
menced during and prior to the year 1850, and not yet complete. Of 
the maps, charts, and plans, 102 were presented, 75 purchased, and 18, 
as well as 36 parts and numbers of atlases, were received by copyright. 
‘The number of yolumes of music amounts to three, of which one compris- 
ing one work, was presented, and two, comprising two works, were acquired 
by purchase. Besides these, 1142 complete works, and 490 parts and 
numbers of works in progress, haye been acquired by copyright. The 
total number of articles received is 27,382, including 23 broadsides, of 
which articles 14,222 are complete works. Of the complete works, 8778 
‘were purchased, 1064 presented, and 4380 were acquired by copyright. 
Each article acquired has been stamped. The number of stamps so im- 
pressed is 48,982, 

Referring the reader to the détour of the library above mentioned, we 
proceed to the principal, or south front of the new Museum, which is 
now hastening to completion. 

This front presents to view an imposing columnar facade of the Ionic 
order. In the centre is a portico, formed of a double range of columns, 
eight in each range; on either side of this is a smaller range, of three 
columns; and at the east and west angles are projecting wings, also 
surrounded by columns; so that the columns of the whole front are up- 
wards of forty in number, 

The great central portico has a pediment filled with figures—the 
subject of the composition being “ The Progress of Civilization.” Of 
this noble work of sculpture we shall hereafter present our readers with 
a large engraving. 


The accompanying Illustration shows the principal entrance, by the ; 


door in the centre of the portico, opening into the new hall or vestibule. 
‘* This is a fine large apartment, worthy of the building to which it gives 
access. On the right are the two statues of Sir Joseph Banks and 
Shakspeare, on either side of a door leading to the Manuscript depart- 
ment; and on the left is the statue of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the lady 
sculptor. In front is a glazed door, opening to the central quadrangle, 
the buildings on three sides of which can be well seen from this it. 
The hall is lofty, and the ceiling is richly painted in encaustic colours, 
formed into square compartments of divers tints. On the left, close to 
the front wall of the building, is a passage leading to the various sculp- 
ture galleries; and northward of this is the grand staircase—a noble 
feature of the building. The ascent of nearly seventy stone stairs—half 
of them westward, and then the other half eastward, the elegant balus- 
trade, and the encaustic work of the ceiling, come with freshness and 
welcome upon the eyes of those who for many years have been accus- 
tomed tothe dingy entrances to the Museum.” 

Here we should leave the reader, were we not anxious to direct his 
attention to some very useful hints for viewing the Museum, now that 
the plan is completed. These we find in one of Mr. Charles Knight's 
popular publications—* The Land we Live in:?— 

“*What is the best mode of seeing the British Museum? How can a 
visitor so marshal his footsteps and his thoughts, that he shall not get 
confused by the multiplicity of objects which meets his eye? We would 
answei your visits. If you live in London, and can spare an 
hour ee Sere hen a make four or ere visits, and direct 
your attention, on each visit, lepartments which you had purposely 
omitted before. If you are a ‘ country cousin,’ sojourning temporarily in 


the giant metropolis, perhaps one visit is all that you can make; but 
even then it may be worth while to pay a little attention beforehand to 
what you are about to see, in order that you may select those depart- 
ments which are most likely to interest you. Many persons feel, that, 
when they leave the Museum after a visit of two or three hours, their 
thoughts are so filled with a chaos of minerals, stuffed monkeys, Greek 
statues, beautiful shells, Hindoo idols, vases, humming-birds, Egyptian 
mummies, monstrous fossil animals, and Polynesian trinkets, that it is 
difficult to retain a clear idea of any of them. This isa pity, A visit to 
a part of the collection at one time is mush more profitable than a vague 
attempt to see everything ; and we will endeavour to mark out a course 
for those who are in a position to make a succession of visits. 

“Tt is always worth while to pay a little attention to the topography 
of a large building like this; foran appreciation of the contents :is 


(Gratis. 
likely to be aided by a clear idea of the relative position of the rooms 
which contain them. If the visitor, therefore, will bear in mind, that, 
after having ascended the grand staircase, he traverses the upper floor 
or story of the eastern half of the south side, the whole of the east and 
north sides, and half the west side, and he then descends the north-west 
staircase, and lastly traverses the lower story of the west side, and 
half the south side—if he will take note of this, he will have a pretty 
clear notion of the region which is to be traversed in his pursuit after 
knowledge and amusement. He will also be able to mark out, on his 
mental map, those portions of the building which are devoted to study, 
and are not open to general visitors.” 

“When we next hear and read of the Parliamentary estimates for 
the annual support of tie British Museum,” continues the above 
writer, “ for the purcha-e of more books and more specimens, and for 
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SCENE FROM BEETHOVEN'S “ FIDELIO,” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—THE * HYMN TO LIBERTY.” 


the“construction of a building worthy to receive them—let us not re- 
gard it as a narrow question of pounds, shillings, and pence; but as a 
support given by the nation for the nation to an object which is caleu- 
lated to raise the tone, both moral and intellectual, of all; and to make 
us by degrees a community to which even the jealousy of the foreigner 
shall not venture to avply the reproach of a ‘nation of shopkeepers,” 
The occasional Parliamentary inquiries into the state and management 
of the Museum, so far from being dictated in a narrow spirit, ought to 
be regarded as wholesome supervisions, having for their object to render 
that which is already a benefit and an honour, still more beneficial and 
still/more honourable to the country.” 


SCENE FROM BEETHOVEN'S “ FIDELIO,” AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


In the eleventh scene of the first act, Jacquino (Mereuriali) and Fidelio 
(Mdlle. Cruvelli), at the command of Rocco the gaoler (Balanchi), 
open the gates of the dungeons of the State Prison, and the prisoners 
are permitted to breathe the fresh air of the garden; it is then that they 
sing the celebrated chorus in D flat in two-four time, the “ Invocation 
to Liberty.” 


NORWEGIAN CARRIOLE, 


NORWEGIAN CARRIOLE. 


THis has lately been brought to England by a gentleman who has 
been travelling in Norway. It is of very peculiar construction, and very 
much resembles a sledge on wheels. It has no springs; the shafts 
being very long, render the use of them unnecessary, and give the 
carriage & very easy motion, It only carries one person in the small 
seat shown in the drawing; and the back pertion of the vehicle is 
intended to carry luggage, but is occasionally occupied by a second 
person. The harness is very similar to that of a cart-horse of a light 
description, and the reins are made of ropes. This carriole was built 
at Christiania, in Norway, and has been driven by its present owner in 
some of the most mountainous districts of that country for upwards of 
800 miles. It may frequently be seen in the neighbourhood of London, 
and presents a very singular contrast with the more ornamental vehicles 
of our own country. 


Svus-Manine TeveGraru.—A company has been formed for the 
purpose of organising a regular communication, by sub-marine telegraph, be- 
tween England and France. It will be recollected that last autumn an experi- 
ment was made, which, as far as it tested the practicability of the- undertaking, 
was quite satisfactory; owing, however, to the 48 of the line, the wire 
with the gutta percha covering not being more than half an inch in diameter, it 
was found to be badly calculated for a certain permanent comm! tion ; and 
the new company proposes to remedy this by encasing the wire in a covering 
capable of resisting the action of the anchors of the largest ships. Mr. Jacob 
Brett, who laid down the line from Dover to Cape Grinez last autumn, has ob- 
tained from the French Government the ¢xclusive right to carry on sub-marine 
communications between England and France for ten years; and all his rights 
are to be vested in the company. 

Frexcx Acricutrura, Comatussion—The Central Congress of 
Agriculture in France—a society formed by the union of 600 delegates from the 
various agricultural societies of France, under the presidency of M. Dupin—has 
recently appointed a commission to visit yee for the purpose of reporti 
upon the agricultural implements exhibited in the Crystal Palace, and also to 
inspect some of our model farms. This commission, of which M. Maureny is 
arent has arrived in London to falfil its mission, and has commenced its 
labours by an interview with the committee of the poibe Agricultural Society, 
in which it presented to the Duke of Richmond, as president ofthe society, a set 
ofthe of the sister society in France, 


DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 


‘Tuis invention has just been patented by Captain E. I. Carpenter ; and 
the Engravings represent stern and quarter views of a vessel with two 
rudders and two screw propellers, fitted in new positions for improved 
steering and propelling. From the midship section of the vessel to the 
stem, no alteration is introduced into the form of the hull; but abaft 
this point they commence. First, the keel, with the dead-wood, stern- 
post, and rudder, are removed, and the flooring above receives a suitable 
form for strength. Two additional keels lie in a line parallel with the 
former keel, but placed at a distance of two or more feet, according to the 
size of the vessel, on either side of it, terminating at the midship section 
in the fore-part, and in a line with the former stern-post in the after- 
part. Framework is carried down to these keels, leaving a free channel 
for the water to run them in the direction of the midship keel. 
A stern-post is placed at the end of the additional keels, and upon each 
of them hangs a rudder. 

A screw-propeller works in an orifice in each framework, on the com- 
mon arrangement. One of the propellers is a little more aft than the 
other, to allow full play to both, and yet economise space in the mid 


the principle in an open space of water, and they can be seen daily on a 
street. 


very considerably. The vessel will not makelee-way as formerly; the 
vibration, or tremulous motion, will be lessened. The safety of the 
vessel will be very much increased, because the duplex rudder will 
have the effect of instantaneously changing the direction should she 
be running into some unexpected danger; also, if one rudder 


DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 


should be damaged, the other can be used to steer with. The 
propellers also can be used separately when required. For river naviga- 
tion, the advantages obtained by the two rudders and two propellers 
will jointly enable the screw principle to be applied to steam-boats ply- 
ing in shallow water, such as the Thames above London Bridge, or to 
vessels having small draught of water. For Transatlantic ships the use 
of the two rudders and two propellers will jointly ensure their making a 
passage in less time and at less expense than before, also with more 
fad and safety than can possibly be done by a single screw or pad- 
e-wheels, 


DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 


The duplex rudder is applicable to paddle-wheel as well as screw 
steamboats. 


Lerrers ro Ausrrta.—Grnrrat Posr-orrice.—aAt the een 
will, in future, be forwarded from this ee Pes ‘elgium and Prussia, instead 
to be sent by 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


FISHING TACKLE AND EISH-HOOKS. 


Ir we were asked to tell the quality of champagne or sparkling hock ere 
the cork has flown, or to pronounce upon the originality of a Raphael or 
Corregio yet encased in their mahogany cabinets, we should be placed 
in a somewhat similar position to that in which we find ourselves with 
regard to the fishing tackle in the Crystal Palace. It is all under lock 
and key, and enshrined in glass, A fishing-rod is not to be judged of by 
the eye. We would have every joint put together, and, when com- 
plete, a heavy weight attached by a line to each. Thus loaded, they 
should be flung to and fro, and if, after a severe test of this description, 
the bag rods proved their strength of wood, cane, and ferule, they might 
be pronounced to have passed one ordeal. But there are others to which 
they are necessarily subjected by the side of the water—accidental cir- 
cumstances which no foresight can anticipate, nor previous trial wholly 
prepare for. 

In good old Izaac Walton’s time, the true angler would as soon fish with 
arod made by any other hand than his own, as set out upon his piscatorial 
excursion without his black velvet cap—such as jockeys now wear—his 
fishing coat with countless pockets, or the wherewithal to make a fly 
upon the instant. Thus he would stalk forth, plainly announcing his 
purpose to his neighbours; and, as if in fear that there might exist one 
who met him in ignorance of his intent, he would shoulder a rod of a 
single joint of some fourteen feet in length. Such a rod of all others is, 
perhaps, yet the best, and is still used by those who live within a short 
distance of lake or stream. As a fly rod it is incomparable, as it ensures 
the greatest freedom of play, uninterrupted by metal ferules, which add 
to the weight, and are most liable to cause fracture from their non-com- 
pliance with the elasticity of the other parts. We could shortly teach 
our readers to make a rod of this description; but, as our object here is 
rather to descant upon tackle than to prove ourselves makers of it, we 
must, however unwillingly, resist the temptation, We noticed but one 
rod of this description in {the Exhibition; all, or nearly all, of those 
placed there being what are termed bag or jointed rods. Of these there 
is a goodly muster, showing a great variety—if not altogether pleasing, 
at least affording sufficient ocular proof, that in this branch of sport- 
manufacture Great Britain need not fear rivalry. 

On the contrary, for fly-fishing (the true poetry of the art), there is a 
yery spare display, and that far from flattering to a land, the expertness 
of which in securing fish by this elegant means is famed throughout the 
globe. The greater portion of the exhibitors appear to have forgotten, 
or to have wilfully neglected, the more essential fact in this department 
—TrotTu—truth to nature. It is not opposed to fact, that at times fish 
will rise at any light nondescript thing thrown on the water—a tiny 
piece of red cloth or pull of beayer from the hat; but these are ex. 
ceptions, and to accept as a rule that the instinct of fish is so low as to 
be so easily cheated, may evince a more praiseworthy adherence to the- 
ology than a correct knowledge of nature. It is an axiom amongst 
anglers (properly so called), if not amongst tackle-makers, that the 
closer the imitation of the fly then upon the water, the greater certainty 
of sport. It would seem, however, from what is presented to us in the 
Crystal Palace, that the salmon and the trout, like men, are to be 
tempted with made dishes, and that the more the condiment be disguised 
the greater their godt for it. No creeiet fallacy can exist. If it be ac- 
cepted, how is it that the accomplished fly-fisher prefers to fashion his 
fly upon the banks of the stream and in the closest possible imitation of 
those most in swarm? It is not, we repeat, and have to insist upon, 
the scarce bait which contributes to the success of the fly-fisher, but 
that which is most plentiful; nature appearing to give to the fish an 
appetite commensurate with the supply, doubtless to answer some wise 
and beneficent end. 

‘What has been said with regard to flies, equally applies to the 
numerous attempts at imitating other entomological examples. 

The “ Engineering Department” of the fishing tackle, such as winches, 
&c., exemplifies very little that is new, but that little is good. It has 
more than once occurred to us, that an intelligent journeyman chrono- 
meter-maker might, in his leisure hours, turn his attention to the 
nae of winches, with no little profit to himself and satisfaction to 

anglers. 

Nos, 152, 153, and 154 are three cases containing hooks, flies, &c., from 
T. Parkins, J. Rowell, and Martha Nicholas respectively; all of which may 
be accepted as fair samples of the Carlisle manufacture. The flies in 
the latter case are decidedly the best. 

Nos. 156, W. Flynn, and 157, F. Allies, both of Worcester, exhibit 
flexible baits of roach, gudgeon, sand eels, smelts,&c. They all involve 
the spiral or Archimedan screw principle, but few of them can be ex- 
empted from the imputation of being but sorry likenesses of the fish they 
are intended to represent. These baits are a modern introduction ; and the 
increase in their number mainly arises from the desire of the retail tackle 
maker to have, from time to time, some novelty or other wherewith to 

custom. On the score of usefulness they are below zero. They 
might, mayhap, prove of service in some far-off lake but just discovered 
by man, and where to obtain a live bait would occupy as much time as 
hooking the larger fish itself; but in civilised parts, where the real thing 
is to be had readily, it is a miserable waste of time, and self deceit, to 
allow it to attach itself to any other line than that of its maker. 

No. 157 is an Aberdeen salmon net, which we regret to see placed 
amongst the honourable weapons of legitimate angling. 

No. 159, Kelly and Son, of Dublin.—A case containing several very 
neat specimens of fly-rods, and flies carefully made, but yet lacking a closer 
insight into nature. There is much, however, which is conducive to sus- 
tain the high reputation of the Irish character for fly making. 

No. 161 is an assortment of Redditch, in other terms, Brummagem 
tackle, famous amongst the disciples of Walton, for catching nothing 
but jlat fish. And here a word upon cheap tackle may not be out of 
place. Although it does not necessarily follow that cheap tackle is the 
worst, our experience has tended to confirm us in the opinion, that in 
some instances it is much too low to be good, while in others the prices 
assume the shape of positive extortion. As the finest chronometer, with 
the latest improvements, cannot be made to become intrinsically worth 
more than a certain price without the aid of additional and unnecessary 
jewels, so a fishing-rod, and other gear, do what you will, cannot be but 
of a certain value. Indeed, in the opinion of the true Waltonian, all de- 
coration is mere bosk, and a good made rod, of a definite description, 
has as fixed a standard as that of gold. We have seen silk-worm gut, 
purchased at cheap shops, which would not sustain an ounce, and single- 
hair astonishing only from its bearing the weight of the bait piaced upon 
its hook ; while trolling-rods, procured at such places, have, upon the 
first cast, snapped, as if they had been rolled out of dough, and got crisp 
in the baking. Itis, however, but justice to add, that these cheap tackle 
sellers in general do not profess this branch of trade exclusively, but in- 
termix the tackle procured from the country with umbrellas, parasols, 

sticks, cigars, &c. 

162 is a case of varieties, by one “self-taught,” which are certainly 
good, if taken under such a category ; but the addition in the Catalogue 
that they “are exhibited for superiority of execution,” informs the pub- 
lic that his modesty is far beyond his talent. 

No, 165. J. Morley, Nottingham.—tThe flies in this case are for the most 
part neatly made, and the other portions of the tackle assure us that 
hands of no mean ability have been at work. We may safely con- 
gratulate our brother-anglers of Notts, that they have amongst them 
one so competent to supply their wants. 

No. 166, A. Sime, Dunkeld.—There are here a selection of fishing-lines 
wrought by hand, which appear to be of a very superior description. 

No. 171, A. Gould. Fishing-rods and tackle upon an improyed prin- 
ciple.” These improyements must be refinements—refinements of a nicety 
which the glass cover does not serve to magnify. 
can ate Peters.—We penis Didesd be sorry to take this 

, ‘kle-makers cou out, and to send any- 
thing but the best was a lamentable oversight. We can remember Senda 
the name of Ustonson for rods was as high as Manton for guns. 

No. 173. Pearce—(Omitted in the Catulogue.)—We are indebted to 
Mr. Pearce for a hearty laugh, and we willingly give him the benefit of 
publicity for an invention as absurdly ridiculous in itself, as it serves 
to shew that its designer altogether mistaken 
character of the real angler. Here it ik tinue Reese 
spring top to catch fish without the aid of the angler. can be 
attached to one rod. trigger relieves the top when the fish bites, which 
Ses up and strikes it in "So that we are to set lines for fish 
as poachers do wires for game! Mr. Pearce, would make an admirable 

president at the next Thames Preservation Society's dinner—and would 
afford some rare sport there ! Se 

No.174. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, send a splendid collection or rods, 
three of which are remarkable for their exquisite make, great beauty, and 
choice of material; and although tastefully decorated, such dooarseanrte 
made wholly subservient to their utility. “The first, a | or roach rod, 

in of Apatite Gitte cane’ an RerRight aid trite aa toemnEtone! uitt is 0: 
: pod ivory with gold mountings, bearing the Prince of Wales’ plume in 
silyer. The knob is of pearl; the ferules are gold, and their stop- 


pers are thistles, carved in ivory, ornamented with the rose and shamrock; 
the tops are of South Carolina cane of exquisite taper, and hollow within 
aninch or s0 of theextreme end! This rod is 10 feet in length. Thesecond 
is a fly-rod of fivejoints. Itbears the arms of H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
differs from the other in finish only, from the mountings being in silver, 
relieved in gold, and the stoppers being of pearl. The third is equally 
deserving of notice for its high finish. It is intended for the late Lady 
Mayoress, These three rods moreover present a novelty in their ferules, 
which are so pierced as to relieve by a partial yielding of their parts 
that sudden check and stress upon the wood which we adverted to as an 
objection to ferules in general. This ferule has another advantage. It 
can be readily adjusted to the wood-work without rasping down or ra- 
biting, or in any other way weakening or removing the enamel or hard 
portion of the cane at a part where strength is most required. The plain 
rods exhibited by Mr. Little are well calculated to sustain his reputation 
as tackle-maker to the Court ; and there can be but little doubt that his 
constant introduction of really useful auxiliaries arises from his practical 
knowledge of the gentlecraft. To oneor two other rods we noticed another 
kind of ferule, wh.ch prevents the joints, when damp, from sticking in their 
sockets. We likewise were permitted to examine a salmon rod, on to 
which were secured a new set of rings, which are large enough to permit 
even knots and entanglements to pass through, yet lying down close to the 
rod when out of use and packed away. In this case are the only novelties 
in winches, of which there are several of a new construction. There is 
one which willtake up an immense amount of line with the utmost 
rapidity—no slight consideration when a hooked salmon is making to- 
wards you. We question, however, if in obtaining such a velocity, we do 
not overcome the controlling weight of the line, and thus take up the 
tangle which would otherwise release itself. Another winch has the 
handle contrived to prevent the line becoming fastened between it and 
the body of the winch—a source of considerable vexation in trolling, &c. 
These winches are of a light bronze, and differ in this respect from all 
other in the Exposition, which are gilt and double-gilt, electroplated and 
polished to an extent highly conducive, more particularly with the sun’s 
glare upon them to rivet the astonishment of the fish ata distance. 

176, Farlow, Strand, exhibits a few rods, which appear to be of excellent 
make ; and with our aversion to treat anglers to toys instead of useful 
implements, we think he has done well to be content with these. 

177, Bernard, Chureh-place, Piceadily, has several good serviceable rods, 
which, from the cursory view to be obtained of them, appear very care- 
fully made. In the same collection is a reel, the handle of which bends 
down with a hinge, for the purpose of more facile carriage. It is not 
peculiarly Mr. Bernard’s, but we mention it finding it here. 

178, Bazin, * Taper Quill Float.”—Extremely well made. Very pretty 
to look at; but they swell and separate in the water, and mayhap a poor 
angler with but one in an instant finds himself a broken banker. 

180. Ainge and Aldred.—This case makss the greatest show in this 
group, It is set forth with great taste, and contains by name everything 
the angler uses, but few things the experienced angler would desire. 
Fishing-rods, studded with rubies and other precious stones, testify more 
to the jeweller’s art than that of the tackle-maker. The imitations of 
shrimps, caterpillars, glowworms, spiders, beetles, ladybirds, wasps, 
grasshoppers, &c., are exceedingly beautiful and life-like, but we never 
found the fish deceived by them, which perhaps may arise from the hook 
being so prominent an object. Take even the actual caterpillar or wasp 
itself, and impale it on the hook, and you catch but few or no fish if the 
hook be seen. ‘This is so well known in worm-fishing, that further re- 
mark is needless, 

182. Jones, Jermyn-street—Here is an instance of culpable negli- 
gence. We have but to go into Mr. Jones’s own shop, and we could in 
five minutes make a selection of flies, &c., as far superior to those he has 
exhibited as can possibly be imagined. 

221. J. Leadbeater, Brewer-street, Golden-square, exhibits several stuffed 
Indian game birds; and as his case is so closely approximating to those 
of the fishing-tackle, we cannot refrain here from mentioning how much 
the fly-fisher has been indebted to this gentleman’s research and kind- 
ness for very many varieties of feathers, without which a true imitation 
of the natural objects could not have been attained. 

231, Eleanor Lambert.—A little more care in the fingering, and this 
case of flies would have deserved a share of commendation; but, as they 
are, they are altogether too rough and ragged, and have more the ap- 
pearance of having been used once or twiee, or haying received the first 
yisit from the moth. 

We have not said anything here of what are termed general rods—a 
rod that shall be made to do all descriptions of work. Such a rod isa 

device, and, like a Jack-of-all-trades, is master of none. For 
trolling or bottom-fishing they bend under their labours, and for the fly 
they are too stiff and proud. You may send a line of invitation by them, 
but no fish will accept of it. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the subjeet of fish-hooks, and the mode 
in which they are manufactured, may not prove unacceptable to our 
readers, or to the visitors of the Exhibition. 

There are numerous varieties of Fish-hooks ; some small and delicate, 
designed to be dieguised with feathers, to serve as the lure for the 
silyery fish in the meandering streams of our rural districts; others, 
rude and large, to serve in all their “naked barbarity ” as the grappler 
of the ocean shark: but in all of them the same features are dis- 
bani et most prominent of these being the sharp points and the 

arbs. 

Previous to witnessing the manner of making the hooks in one of the 
best factories in England, the way in which the barbs were made was 
always a mystery to us. Filing would do, but.then the operation would 
be slow and tedious; whereas, from the cheap rate at which undressed 
hooks are sold, we knew that the operation, to be paying, must neces- 
sarily be a quick one. Neither were we wrong in our supposition: it is 
marvellous to see the dexterity with which the barbs are made, and by 
ee singularly simple. We shall endeayour to describe this method 

iy 


The first operation in fish-hook making is cutting the steel wire of which 
they are formed into lengths ; this must necessarily yary according to the 
quality of the hook: thus, figure e is the finished work made out of the 
wire a. The wires are then softened by heating them in a small furnace. 
A small standard, about two inches in height, is fastened to the bench at 
which the workman sits: on the upper face of this, which is about one 


same 
originally of the same length can be marked, all the marks being equi- 
distant the ends. Alongside of this standard there is a contrivance 


from a heap beside him, inserting their 


wires of the proper length 
2 nia he rests the point of a narrow-bladed 


points 


knife in the rest above-mentioned, and pushing the knife from 

him towards the point of the wires, and along their upper 

surface, beginning at a certain point near the ends, he 

cuts up 2 portion of the metal, in the manner shown in figure }, En- 

tering from the surface, and going gradually deeper, the barb is instan- 

taneously pointed. Taking out the three cut wires, he throws them aside 

and takes up other three, and cuts them as before. If a stranger »were 

to try the operation, he would find a difficulty, first, in inserting the three 

wires in their respective holes ; secondly, in adjusting the knife so as to 

commence the cut exactly in the right place; and, thirdly, in making tie 

cut of the requisite depth, neither more nor less than sufficient to make 

the barb of the exact length. These three distinct operations—follow- 

ing so close one upon another, that they may be said to form only one— 

are gone through with amazing celerity, and with almost undeviating 
accuracy ; so much so, that out of many thousands made, it would be a 
difficult matter to find two unlike one another in the length of their 
barbs, or “ beards,” as the hook-makers call them. ‘The next operation 
to be performed is pointing the end of the hook (as seenin figurec), This 
is done by rounding the point of each hook individually by means of a 
smooth file ; the point being rested on a small block of box-wood, the other 
end grasped by a pair of small plyers or pincers. The hooks have now to 
be rounded, that is, bent into the circular form so well known to 
the lovers of the “ gentle art.” A small round block of wood, some 
four inches long, and of the diameter as shown in figure f, is provided 
with a piece of thin brass let into its surface, and projecting therefrom 
about a quarter of an inch. This brass is bent into the form as shown 
in figure /: at one end there is a small notch made, into which the barb 
of the wire is placed. The workman takes up one of the barbed and 
pointed wires, and inserting the hook of the barb into the notch above 
mentioned, twists the wire round the outside of the slip of brass, thus 
giving it tie circular bend seen in figures d and e. Ifthe reader will 
take a fish-hook in his hand, he will perceive that the wire is not bent 
seen in the side view of a hook given in figure ¥. The bend is 
round equally, that is, it is not level, but rises, or is bent upwards; the 
bend being given by the workman in a manner curious as it is simple. 
In bending the hook round the brass slip in jf, instead of 
bending it round the whole of the slip on the same level, just 
as he approaches the end, he raises his hand; this bends the wire up- 
wards at that particular part, and thus the peculiar curve seen in all 
fish-hooks is given instantaneously, Such is the dexterity acquired by 
long practice, that in thousands of hooks the degree of bending in all 
of them is so similar, that it would be a matter of difficulty to detect 
one more or less bent than another, The workman we saw operating, 
although an elderly man, bent one in every second, or thereabouts. The 
end of each hook are then flattened ay at ¢ and g, to afford a hold to 
the silk or other fastening used for uniting the hook to the fishing- 
tackle; boys do this with marvellous rapidity, by laying the end on an 
anvil, and giving each a smart blow with a light hammer. They are 
next tempered and polished, the latter operation performed by placing 
them in a barrel with water; the barrel is made to revolve, and the 
hooks rubbing against each other are soon polished. The delicate blue 
tint which all hooks have when bought in the shops, is imparted to them 
by heating them, and partially reducing the tempering. They are, after 
this, put up in parcels for sale, 


LANDSMEN’S AND WATERMEN’S REGATTA. 


Under this title a match was contested at Lambeth, on Monday, for a purse cf 
sovereigns, collected from the residents of St. Mary's and its vicinity, The.e 
were twelve competitors in three heats. 


FIRST HEAT. 
Thomas Daryil and David £ld (red) we - a 
James Larkins and Charles Constable (pink) 
Thomas Freswell and William Hallam (green) + 0 

The distance was from Lambeth Palace up, round’a boat off Price’s candle 

manufactory, down the Surrey shore, round a boat at Hengerford-bridge, and p 

to Lambeth Palace. Pink at first took the lead, but were soon overhauled, Win 


by a length. 
SECOND HEAT. 


Stephen Roberts and James Kelly (blue) o “e os 

George Turner and William Dibbens (white) a ap. és 

George Manning and Joseph Arthur (white) ae oe rs 
Won by three or four lengths. 


GRAND HEAT. 
Roberts and Kelly (blue) oe as ee as a! 
The heat was full of moving accidents, including the breaking of an oar, and a 
good deal of fouling. Won by two lengths. 


one 


Rosso’s “Aporation.”—A picture, said to be the celebrated cle, 
@ceuvre of the founder of the French and Italian school, N. Rosso, and with his 
name upon it, is now deposited at Messrs. Ball and Jeffs, 226, Regent-street, 
where we have been invited to inspect it. It was purchased, we are told, »t 
Naples, and has been newly brought to this country. The subject presents the 
Virgin and Child, on an elevated dais, amidst a fine ruin of columns and steps, 
which the adoring Magi, with their attendants, are either kneeling on or asceud- 
ing. Ministering angels hover above. . In the opposite corner is a man arresting 
a horse: also a camel, and some chariots entering under an old archway, the 
background being occupied by crowds and groups of people. Great muscular 
strength is thrown into the hands and arms of the principal figures, in delinea- 
ting which the artist was aided by his skillin anatomy—a science on which he 
‘wrote more than one treatise. N. Rosso was @ Florentine, and might have been 
proud of the good opinion of Michael Angelo, who declared him to be the only 
man by whom he had himself been profited. The picture in question is twice 
mentioned in Vesari’s life of the painter. 

Frencu Fisurnc Prrates orr Dear.—On the 20th ult, the 
Isabella, of Deal (Kingsdown), had just shot ont her nets, at the back of the 
Goodwin Sands, when a Boulogne fishing boat came deliberatcly and cut off 
three nets and the dan, carrying them away. The crew of the /sabella could not 
interfere £0 as. to prevent the depredation, but at the risk of destroying their 
own nets; and although they saw the transaction, were at too great a distance 
to ascertain the number of the piratical boat. 

How Nations cax Acquire WeEaALTH.—There seem to be but 
three ways for a nation to acquire wealth: the first is by war, as the Romans 
did, in plundering their conquered neighbours—this is robbery; the second, by 
commerce, which is generally cheating; the third, by agriculture, the only 
honest way, wherein man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wronght by the hand of God in his 
favour, as a reward for his innocent life and his virtuous industry.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 7 

New Sizver Cor in tHe Usirep Srares.—By a law passed in 
March last, the mint of the United States is authorised to coin a new piece, of 
the legal value of three : ents, or three-hundredths of a dollar, to be composed 
of three-fourths silver and one-fourth copper, to weigh twelve grains and three- 
eighths of a, grain, which coin is to be a legal tender in payment of debts for 
all sums of thirty cents and under. It is stated that the new coin, one of the 
smallest of a silver currency, is authorised with a view to convenience in pay- 
ment of postages on letters, three cents being the postage for any distance in 
the United States not exceeding 2000 miles, on letters not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight. 

AN INGENIOUS Mopr or Ayoiwrxe A Durt.—Tar CHorce or 
Weapons.—General Tartas and M. Clary the seconds of General de Grammont, 
have published the following note in the Patrie:— 

In consequence of the insulting expressions used Ly M. Baune in the tribune against Genero] 

e charged us to arrange for bis having satisfaction by arms. Ow 
Metetanal of tie sseoedaot 3. THaune to aovept the sabre proposed by the seconds of Mt. de 
Grammiont, the insulted party, we formally refuse to serve as seconds, if, contrary to bis right, 
he consents to change bis weapon. 

On the other side, the seconds of M. de Baune have addressed the following to 
the Betnement — 

‘M. Baune having rep'ied to the language of General de Grammont, offensive to the com- 
mune of La Guillotitre, the latter sent bis seconds to him to demand satisfaction. The 
seconds of General dy Grammont having declared that they had chosen the sabre, MM. 
Schailchor and Baudin, the seconds of M. Bauno, the party challenged, offered to his rd- 
versary the choice of the email sword or pistol, and refused fermally to act as seconds to M. 
Haune if he accepted the sabre, the use of which they knew him to be absolutely ignorant of, 

Paris, May 28. Y. ScHeLCHER, A. BauDN. 
It is said that in consequence of an article published by the Patrie against the 
Evinement, a hostile meeting is to take place between M. Charles Hugo, editor 
of the Zvénement, and M. Meyer, editor of the Patrie. It appears that as yer, 
however, they have not been able to agree as tothe weapons they should use, 

THe TRIGONOMETRICAL Survey oF Iypra.—It ap) by returns 
printed on Saturday last, by order of the House of Commons, that the erand 
total of area triangulated since the commencement of the survey in 1797. hy 
Colonel Lambton, to 1848, amonnts to 477,044 square miles, at a cost to the 
Company of £312,389, being 15s. 4d. per square mile. Since the commencement 
of the survey, the object in view has perpetually extended. The late wars alone 
have given new kingdoms, with no less additional surface than 169,827 squ: re 
miles, viz, Scinde, 60,240; Jallindar Doab and Kohistan, and the Sikh states, 
~&c., 15,187; the Punjanb Proper, 78,000. The total area of British India, as it 
now stands, including Seinde, Doab, Jallindar, and Tenasserim, has been e-ti- 
mated at 800,758 square miles, and the native states at 508,442 square miles ; 
making & grand total of 1,309,200 square miles. Of the native states, 200 000 
sqnare miles have heen surveyed, leaving about 308,442, for the most part wid, 
hilly Jungle, to be completed. Sat 

On Saturday, a Highland ox, weighing 140 stone, bred and fed by 
Sir Thomas Seabright, of Beechwood Park, Herts, and selected by the ce‘ebrated 
cattle judge, Mr. Torr, of Aylesbury, was roasted in the Pré d'Orsay of Soyer's 
Symposium, in commemoration of her Majesty’s birthday, amidst an immense 
concourse of the nobility and gentry, The evening terminated with a series of 
pyrotechnic iuminated tableaur. 


SKETCHES IN INDIA. 
RAILWAY FROM CALCUTTA TO DELHI. 
(from a Correspondent.) 


So{Hindostan is to be shaken out of its apathy, and we are to have a railway! 
Glorious days are about to burst upon this land of apathy—the Jand of old and 
deeply-rooted prejudices, the latter, however, much shaken within the last fifty 
years by the rapid advance of knowledge. We are to have a railroad. Com- 
moncing at Caleutta, itis to traverse India from east to west, or from Caleutta 
to Delhi, and it is to be hoped eventually will reach Lahore, the capital of the 
Punjab. 

Could Alexander the Great but rise from his tomb and see a railroad, with its 
hissing, howling, and whistling burden, traversing the ficld where he did battle 
with the mighty Porns, he could not be more wonderstruck than will be the 
natives of the present day. They have seen our steamers breasting the swift 
stream of the Ganges, and overcoming and battling with the powerful blast of 
the monsoon ; but they cannot be made to believe that carriages conveying men 
and brutes can be made to progress, even with the agency of steam, at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour on dry ground; and that a traveller who now takes four 


(SuppLemenrt. 


SONTHAL DANCE BY MOONLIGHT, 


months to travel from Calcutta to Delhi, will or can be conveyed there in as 
many days. No, I have found this stagger the belief of the most intellectual 
Hindoos and Mahomedans ; the only answer to the history of the rail being the 
polite manner of telling you you know that you are 8 an} but 
the truth—the respectful “Wah! wah! You are a wonderful people; you 
can do ek boat ;” but, in their sleeve, disbelieving every word you say. Time 
will undeceive these misbelievers; in the meantime, arrangements are being 
made for a commencement of this great undertaking. 

Leaving Calcutta, the rail is to proceed towards Hooghly ; from thence, turn- 
ing a little to the west, it will, atter passing over the highly-cultivated flats o 
the district of Hooghly, enter upon the rising ground of Burdwan, the centre of 
the coal-fields. From thence it will enter the forests of Beerbhoom, where, with 
the exceptional or occasional roar of the tiger, the shrill trumpet of a wild cle- 
phant, the thrum ef the woodpecker, or the grunt of a bear, all is silent. Here 
the country begins to change its appearance, and, instead of the uninteresting 
fiat alluvion of Bengal, we have fine trees, hills, rocks, and jungles, deer and 
pea-fowl, jungle cocks and hens, similar to our domestic breeds, and probably 
the aborigines of our stock. Monkeys and parroquets, or an bear or 
leopard, are seen crossing the road as ig hd into the jungle. The soll being 
near the rocks, and these rocks being of the prim: formation, consequently 
impervious to water, retains every drop that falls from the heavens, and nou- 
rishes the trees of the forest until they attain a size unknown in the plains 


the banyan tree shines conspicuous, and, with his “ thousand arms so strong,” 
defies the er Fated cotton ae also attains a bor} fleet pageed ted i 
measured one 70 feet in girth, ese trees are up! fe project ut~ 
tresses, and, when festooned with gigantic lynas, or el with myriads of 
bright plumaged birds sipping the nectar from their brighter flowers, or when. 
strewing the country far and near with their fleecy and soft cotton, which burats 
So thelr gigantic green pods, they offer one of the grandest sights the forest can 
produce. a 
To a lover of sport, bear-shooting affords capital opportunities on this high 
-land; and, should you be coming through BeskEnnon (the land of heroes). 
when the rail is completed, you may have some excellent sport. I have, in com- 
pany with three other guns, bagged four bears in a morning. The mode of con- 
veying them into our camp I have shown in the accompanying Sketch. Who 
the characters are I need not tell you,as you will them at once. We 
had a glorious last season, Mrs. —— and —— accom 
their husbands. Wewere out for four months exploring the country, living all 
that time amongst the wildest set of people in India, the Sonthals and Ghatwals. 
The natives of Beerbhoom, who are quite dissimilar to the natives of the plains, 
have a distinct language, not one word of which could any of our people under- 
stand. They use the bow and arrow, and are not overburdened with clothes, as 
you will see by the Sketch. The large bear on the ground has just been thrown 
down by the Sontbals, who brought it in upon their shoulders, It was shot by 
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RAILWAY FROM CALCUTTA TO DELHI.—BAGGAGE TRAIN PASSING THE FORTRESS OF RHOTAS, 
myself when the brute was in the act of charging from her cave, a ball piercing * shown, pitched nnder the shade of a young and vigorous banyan tree. A few 
her spine. ‘she rolled between my knees, much to my relief, Two cubs were 
holding on to the mother by the hair on the shoulders. To the left our tents are 


suring 495 feet outside the branches, 
vultures, sitting on the extremity of a branch, are watching thedead bears with abode of much game. 
8 longing eye. To the right, in the distance, isso¢n@ large banyan tree, mea- 


Behind the tree is the hill Teevr, the 
The servants are handing down the guns, whilst one of 
the _elephant-drivers explains the history of afdesperate charge made by a fine 


a2 


———— 
<r 


LINE OF RAILWAY FROM CALCUTTA TO DELHL—INTENDED BRIDGE OYER THE SONE. 


ting, in broken Hindostanee, other duties occupied our constant attention, 
‘sin it, and only ten miles off. Had not bears during the season. As it was, 


ee bear. Ar or A ae es comma we might have bagged some orty caves, we got nine full-grown ones 


and seventeen young enes.” One femal 
merely taking an occasional run to the yielded 40 Ib. of pure bear's grease! 
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' Whilst in Beerbhoom, I witnessed a dance by gene a) performed by the 

Sonthals. The women, as shown in the Sketch, grasping each other by the 
waistband, right arm, head, and breast being bared, dance to the maddest 
and wildest of music, in lines of fifteen or twenty, round # stage, upon which 
are seated two or three men. The postures into which the women and men 
throw themselves are most absurd: the men, who are the musicians, adorn 
their heads with peacock and jungle fowl feathers, and dance in front of the wo- 
men ; the musicians throw themselves into Indecent and most ludicrous positions, 
shouting, capering, and screaming like madmen to the tune of their own music, 
drawn from drums covered with monkey-skins, from fifes and flutes, and, as 
they generally have their heads adorned to excess, and are very drunk, the 
scene is & most extraordinary one. The women interlace flowers and dyed cotton 
or wool with their hair, which has a pleasing effect: they are a fat, dumpy set, 
far from being pretty, as they strongly resemble the Tartar or Chinese. Sets of 
women, to relieve the tired ones, were lying all over the ground. A few Ze- 
mindars or landholders of tho plains are shown in the foreground, who have 
come amongst the Sonthals to purchase iron, catechu, cotton, or wild silk, or to 
effect an exchange for salt, grain, and beads. In the hills, at the back of the 

icture, are wild elephants, the terror of the country, upon whose domain I 

hope to intrude shortly, 

Two hundred miles from Calcutta, the train will pass at the foot of the noble 
Parasnath Mountain, the culminating point of the primary rocks forming the 
extensive table-land of Bengal, and which forms the southern boundary of the 
Gangetie Valley: the mountain is 4233 feet above the sea, and 2016 feet in 
height above the main road at its foot. This mountain, visible from the banks 
of the Ganges, ninety miles distant, occupies, by its numerous spurs and 
outliers, a large extent of country, perhaps twenty miles in cireumference, 
covered with the densest forest imaginable, containing many fine and handsome 
timber-trees; but the whole forest is infested with tigers, bears, and leopards, 
A trip to the summit of this temple-covered mountain offers attractions to the 
botanist, geologist, or to any other lover of nature, for here may be fouud 
ample stores of nature’s hoarding, only requiring to be rifled: the lover of ex- 
tensive views will be highly gratified; the botanist will find trees and plants he 
never met with before; the geologist will observe with interest the immense 
power that has been exerted to contort and crush the massive layers of gneiss 
where intruded upon by vast dykes of greenstone and hornblende; and the 
sportsman, with little difficulty, may fill a decent-sized bag with jungle fowl, 
peeeeeks; 4 bear or two, and perhaps a leopard—the tigers had better be left 
alone. 

One hundred and thirty miles from Parasnath Mountain, the road descends 
through a noble forest of the aromatic olibanum-tree (Boswellia thurifera), to 
the plains of the Ganges, by a sudden fall of a thousand feet. Rocky ground is 
now replaced by a fertile and highly cultivated country, producing wheat and 
Tice and all the valuable crops of Behar : the palm and date-trees are again seen ; 
villages and mango-groves replace the jungle and rocks so lately passed through. 
Fifty more miles progress, and something is seen right ahead looming in the 
haze; an hour more, and the bold and magnificent sandstone precipices of 
Rhotasgurh stand out in full view, the river Sone washing the base of the 
mountains. 

No. 3 represents the animal or baggage-train passing the table-land, where 
the fortress of Rhotas crowns the heights, 1500 feet above the sea. ‘The fortress 
is twenty-three miles in circumference, and contains many ruins; in the neigh- 
bourhood, also, are waterfalls and precipices, some of which are 1300 feet in 
height. Limestone caverns penetrate the mountain to an unknown and unex- 
plored extent, into which Rajahs of old are said to have despatched torch- 
bearers, with a large supply of oil; and they entered the caves as young 
men and, returned, after an absence of many years, as old and grey ones, never 
having reached the end; but they had encountered scenes which the 
“Arabian Nights” alone can give any idea ef, Besides which, the glorions view 
from the fort looking over the plains and jungles of Behar; the river Sone, 
Whose mysterious source has never yet been visited by Europeans, whose bed 
produces marble, (reputed) gold, and from whence its name, Sona” gold; 
agates, carnelians, jasper, petrifactions, trout, and alligators. These and 
other attractions, not to mention the extensive and black-looking beds of sul- 
phate of iron, frosted with delicate crystals, as if recently snowed upon, may 
induce the traveller to step from the rail to visit this interesting spot. This 
table-land is composed of old red sandstone overlying mountain limestone, the 
whole lying upon granite, and extends westward for hundreds of miles. 

No. 4 represents the intended bridge over the broad Sone river, here three 
miles in width, The bridge is to consist of eighty suspension-bridges of 200 
fect span each, and is to cost one million sterling. This intended undertaking 
has been declared an impossibility, but by our engineers that word has long ago 
been considered obsolete—witness the wonders lately performed on the English 
railroads. The view represents the Sone during the rainy season, when the 
river is full; otherwise the bed would have been represented as a barren waste 
of burning sand, intersected by narrow streams of pure blue water. The 
fortress of Rhotas is seen in the distance; a timber-boat, laden principally 
Phi ebony, is in the foreground; and a batch of trout-destroying alligators to 

he right. 

One hundred and sixty miles from the Sone river, the train will stop at the 
fortress of Allahabad, a large military station and the present terminus of the 
river steamers from Calcutta, the Ganges not being navigable for steamers be- 
yond this point. Allahabad is situated at the juncture of the Jumna and Ganges 
rivers; but, before reaching Allahabad, the traveller will haye passed rapidly 
through the fertile corn and rice districts of Shahabad, Mirzapoor, and Allahabad, 
leaving the cities of Benares, Chunar, and Mirzapoor on the right. At Allaha- 
bad, communication between the city and the country to the south and east is 
maintained by a bridge of large native boats moored stem and stern, as shown in 
the fifth Engraving. The baggage of a regiment is scen crossing over. During the 
rains the bridge is cast adrift, the current being too powerful to admit of its re- 
maining in position, The rail will probably cross the Jumna at this spot. The 
fort, which is @ fine object in the Jandscape, is built of sandstone, and contains 
several curiosities well deserving a visit. Yours ever, 


Stannors ——. 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS, 


JOHN BENJAMIN SMITH, ESQ., M.P. FOR STIRLING BURGHS. 


Tue subject of our Memoir (eldest son of Benjamin Smith, Esq.) was 
born at Coventry, in 1796, and educated at a private school at Warwick. 
During his childhood the family removed to Manchester; and when six- 
teen years of age he left school, and went into his father and uncle's 
counting-house to learn the business of a cotton-merchant, At that 
time there were but few large cotton-mills in Manchester; power-loom 
weaving was in its infancy, and the cotton trade, though steadily in- 
creasing, small in comparison with its present extent. He became a 
partner in the firm in 1818. The business of the house was chiefly in the 
cotton trade with America. 

As a member of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he brought 
forward the question of free trade in corn in 1828, and could not, at that 
time so little was the subject understood, find a seconder for the motion. 
Himself, however, satisfied of its consequence, he brought forward the 
same motion yearly, until, in 1887, he was elected one of the Directors of 
the Chamber; and, in 1836, succeeded, after a long and animated debate, 
in carrying a petition to Parliament from the Chamber for total repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and Free-trade in all other commodities. In the same 
year he was one of the founders of the Manchester Anti-Corn-law 
Association, which in the following year became the Anti-Corn-law 
League, 

In December, 1838, the Directors were called upon by requisition to 
call a special general meeting of the Chamber, to take into consideration 
the subject of the repeal of the Corn-laws. George William Wood, M.P. 
for Kendal, was at that time President of the Chamber. The petition 
prepared by him to be agreed to at the meeting was opposed by Mr. 
Smith at the Board, as not being consistent with the petition of the 
previous year, and on the same ground he opposed it at the 
general meeting: the discussion of the question occupied the entire 
day, and amongst the speakers on Mr. Smith’s side was Mr. 
Cobden, for the first time on Free-trade. The petition was re- 
ferred back to the Directors, and the discussion adjourned for a 
week. At the second meeting, again after a whole day’s discussion, 
a complete Free-trade petition was moved as an amendment, and carried 
in a crowded meeting of the Chamber by an overwhelming majority. 
These important discussions of the Chamber of Commerce excited 
general interest throughout the country, and awakened that spirit in 
favour of Free-trade which led to the formation of the Anti-Corn-law 
League in the following year, and of which Mr. Smith was unanimously 
chosen the first chairman. 

In 1839, George William Wood, on moving the Address in answer to 

the Queen’s Speech, took occasion to speak of the generally prosperous 
condition of the country, in opposition to the petitions from Manchester 
and other manufacturing districts, which represented a great depression 
of trade and severe distress amongst the manufacturing Operatives, 
arising from scarcity, and high price of food, and which they attributed to 
the Corn-laws and other commercial restrictions. This speech so of- 
fended the Chamber, that, at the annhal meeting following almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Mr. Wood was not re-elected a Director, and Mr. 
John Benjamin Smith was chosen President in his stead. 
Smith was one of the witnesses examined before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1839 on import duties; and, in the following year, 
drew up the report of the Chamber of Commerce on that important col- 
lection of evidence on the then restrictions on trade and commerce, of 
which several thousand copies were sold. " 

Tn 1840, on the resignation of Mr. Finch, M.P. for Walsall, the Arti- 
Corn-law League determined to try its strength & contest. Mr. 
Smith became a candidate, in ppucetiie to Captain Gladstone, who had 
Leen some time in the field, and had secured a majority of 200 when Mr. 
Smith came forward. The election excited the utmost interest through- 


out the country; addresses poured in from all quarters to the electors of | 


MR. J, B. SMITH, M.P. FOR STIRLING BURGHS. 


Walsall to support Free-trade. Never was there a more eager 
struggle, the poll closed with but a majority of 15 for Captain Gladstone, 
At the general election in 1841 Mr. Smith was again invited to come for- 
ward. He declined, but, as the fruits of the former struggle, Mr. Scott, 
n Free-Trader, was returned. In 1841, Mr. Smith was obliged by the 


state of his health, which had suffered from his public efforts, to retire 
from the Free-trade movement and go abroad, where he remained for 
two years, 

At the general election of 1847 Mr. Smith was invited by the Stirling 
district of Burghs to become a candidate, and was opposed by Mr. Mait- 
land and Mr, Alison, but was returned, 

In Parliament, Mr, Smith has been a diligent attender in his place, has 
served on the Cotton Committee, and the committee on Turnpike Trusts. 


Estimates For Crvit Services FoR THE YEAR 1851-2.—The 
estimates for civil services, including the departments of education, scieuce, and 
art, colonial and consular establishments, and allowances and gratuities, were 
printed on Friday, by order of the House of Commons. The total amount that 
will be required for purposes of public education, science, and art, is £435,920, 
being an increase, compared with 1850, of £21,118, and of £37,731, as compared 
with 1849, The items proposed to be yoted are as follows:—Public 
education £150,000 (increase, £25,000); ditto, in Ireland, £134,000 (in- 
crease, £9560); schools of design, £15,055; professors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, £2006; University of London, £3920; ditto, in Scotland, £7610; 
Royal Irish Academy, £300; Royal Hibernian Academy, £6260; theological pro- 
fessors at Belfast and Belfast Academical Institution, £3000; Queen’s University 
(Ireland), £1620; British Museum, £46,824 ; ditto, new buildings, £31,221 ; ditto: 
purchases, £3500; National Gallery, £1700; Museum of Practical Geology, £15,623; 
scientific works, £2421; Galleries of Art (Edinburgh), £10,000. ‘The estimates 
for Colonial, Consular, and other foreign services, amount to £424,633, being an 
increase, as compared with 1849, of £2930; and a decrease, as compared with 
1850, of £16,894. The items are: Nerth America, £26,886 (decrease, £4493) ; 
West Indies, £54,173 (decrease, £5295); Africa, £24,655 (decrease, £10,300); 
Australia, £27,562 (decrease, £23,931); miscellaneous, £42,317 (increase, 
£12,085 ; decrease, £6414); suppression of slave trade and support of captured 
negroes, £74,650 (increase, £31,700); Consuls abroad, including ports in China, 
£148,000 (decrease, £6996); ministers at foreign courts, £16,000 (decrease, 
£800). The miscellaneous estimates include £15,000 for Hong Kong (decrease, 
£1500); Labuan, £5500 (decrease, £1414); Emigration, £25,331 (increase, 
£12,035). The estimates for superannuation and retired allowances, and gra- 
tuities for eharitable and other purposes, amount to £187,768, being a decrease, 
compared with 1849, of £12,884, and of £1022 as compared with 1850. The 
estimates are thus defined—superannuation and retired allowances, £108,205 ; 
Toulonese and Corsican emigrants and American loyalists, £3750; vaccine es- 
tablishment, £2000; refuge for the destitute, £325; Polish refugees and dis- 
tressed Spaniards, £4450; miscellaneous charges formerly in the civil list, 
£6160; charities in Dublin, £19,120; non-conforming and other ministers in 
aie oie concordum fund and other charities and allowances (Ire- 
jand), £6589. : 

Surver or Great Brrrary,—The Government has introduced 
a bill to continue the survey of Great Britain, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the 
Isle of Man, from the 31st of December, 1851, to the 31st of December, 1856, 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ScoTLAND has hitherto been deficient in her artists; but she is now 
asserting her claim to be considered as the birthplace of Wilkie, 
Gordon and Grant are our two best portrait-painters. Thorburn, ano- 
ther Scottish artist, is by far the best miniature-painter this country has 
ever seen; and Lauder, Faed, Johnstone, John Phillip, &c., are all 
rising artists, sure of after distinction. Mr. Phillip, whose “ Scottish 
Spae-wife,” or fortune-teller, we have engraved in our present Number, 
is one of the most painstaking of our young painters: he considers his 
subjects with care, arranges his figures with great pictorial truth and 
effect, and never fails in telling his story. His drawing, at the same 
time, is good, and his colouring rich and effective. There is what 
Wilkie would have called a gentle shepherd-like beauty in 529, 
“Scotch Washing ;” an English cottage-character of rustic happiness in 
685, “A Sunbeam;” anda knowledge of Scottish superstition in 819, 
“The Spae-wife of the Clachen.” Artists admire the “Scotch Wash- 
ing ;” but, were the picture hung better, there would be found more to 
admire in the “ Spac-wife of the Village,” for the incidents are well 
made out, and the story is obvious without the necessity of words to 
make it clearer, 

Another artist, whose name and we have had the satisfaction 
to assist in making deservedly known, is Mr. Selous, whose skillin de- 
sign is of no common character. His single contribution to the Exhi- 
bition of this year is called “ The Secret Execution,” 611, and repre- 
sents Jaques de Brézé, Count de Maulevrier, and Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, condemning his wife, Charlotte of France, daughter of 
Charles VITI., to be put to death in the dungeon of his castle for in- 
fidelity. The point of time selected by Mr. Selous is immediately after 
the announcement has been made to her that she is condemned to 
death. She is on her knees, and has fainted away. The Seneschal is 
obdurate, the attendant willing and able. All this may be seen in our 
Engraving ; but what we cannot give is the rich effect and warmth of 
colour of the original. Let us add, by way of censure, that the architec- 
ture is defective both in character and execution. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT, 
(From the “ Times”) 
Berwin, May 31. 
On this day, in the year 1740, Frederick II. ascended the throne. The 
anuiversary has been selected as the fittest occasion for erecting in this 
capital a monument, not only to his memory, but to that of the men who 
aided him with sword and counsel throughout the struggle with Austria, 
Russia, and France, in which he earned his military reputation. The 


monument is now finished, It is @ real historical work, and, besides its 


artistic merit, may be consulted as an authentic record of the warriors 
and statesmen who helped to found a great kingdom. It is a great ad- 
vance on the insipid allegorical style, with its eternal Fames with trum- 
pets, and Victories descending with garlands, Except in one or two of 
the small bas-reliefs, Rauch has adhered to strict reality, only so skilfully 
modified that it never becomes vulgar or commonplace. His Ziethens 
and Winterfeldts are warriors as stern and dignified in their “ regula- 
tion’*uniforms as if they were presented on the fields of Torgau and 
Rossbach, like Achilles and Hector on the plains of Troy. 

Berlin has long owed a statue to the King who may be said to have 
given Prussia its importance as an European State, though he did not 
found the Monarchy. The city itself is a creation of the Prussian rulers ; 
Nature did little for it, and there is nothing in its situation to which the 
growth of a great capital can be ascribed. The soil is sandy and flat, 
the Spree scarcely deserves the name of a river, and it is to 
this day difficult to conceive why the Electors of Brandenburg 
did not establish their residence at the ancient town that bears 
their name on the lakes of the Havel. With the expenditure that 
has built Berlin it might have become an inland Venice. As it is, 
the influence of the reigning House on the capital of the country 
has been almost as direct as that of Russia on St. Petersburgh, 
though spread over a longer period of time; and it has long been 
felt that a worthy monument of the greatest. of the Royal line ought to 
occupy the most conspicuous place in the city. The idea of erecting a 
statue of Frederick is by no means a new one. Immediately after his 
death the officers of the army offered to raise one, and applied for the 
permission to do so to his successor, Frederick William III.; but it was 
not carried out, the King having resolved to fulfil this duty himself. 
The plan was deferred, and political disasters prevented its execution. 
Still designs for the monument were prepared by Gilli, Schadow, 
Schinkel, and Rauch. The latter artist has been fortunate enough to 
connect his name with awork in every way worthy of the nation and 
the monarch it commemorates. \ 

The festival in which the statue of the Great Frederick was unveiled 
has been one of the most splendid spectacles Berlin has witneased for 
many ayear. The feast of the “ orders,” and the several Royal birth- 
days, are only celebrated by the Court, the official circles, or a com- 
paratively limited number of persons, But “ Old Fritz” is the national 
hero, and all classes were represented among the thousands gathered to 
do honour to his memory. The trades and guilds, the corporations, 
deputations from the troops in the provinces, from the provincial 
towns, the deputies of the Chambers—all were present; the influx 
of visitors had crowded every hotel to overflowing; the only fear 
was that the weather would prove treacherous, but May on the last day 
of its existence relented a little, and abated somewhat of its “ usual 
severity.” There was a brilliant sky and no rain, the two chief conditions 
to the success of public spectacles. The preparations for the fite had 
been for some days in progress. The statue had been raised on to the 
pedestal, the roofing removed, and the canvas screen hung round it ; 
enormous galleries of rising seats had been erected between the Prince of 
Prussia’s Palace and the Opera-house, in the Quadrangle of the University, 
and at other points, to which admission was given by tickets. The gal- 
leries were hung with blue and white draperies, and decorated with the 
Prussian emblem, black and white—a colour for patriotic purposes as 
good as any other; but an unfortunate one for days of rejoicing, as 
in great numbers the flags look funereal, and are too suggestive of 
half-mourning. The statues of Scharnhorst and Blucher (who have in 
this respect anticipated the Great Frederick, though they fill a much 
smaller page in the history of Prussia) were similiarly decorated. As 
early as six o’clock in the morning the people began to gather on the 
Linden, with the prospect of waiting four hours at least. The galleries 
began to fill at eight o’clock, and were soon occupied. Garlands, wreaths, 
and flags met the eye on all sides; and the trades, with their banners 
and emblems, began to arrive, and took up their place along the Linden 
with the Schiitzen guild. The Guards, with the flags and standards 
of the corps, were stationed close to the monument, bre Pacis edal 
of many old standards of Frederick’s battles, which had t 
sent up from the provinces for the occasion. _ site them were 
about 80 aged soldiers who had served und 


tation of the clergy, and those of all the 
departments of the Government, All these de; 


was celebrated, and an allusion to the i 
round the monument of their illustrious King and General, M. von 
Manteuffel concluded with asking formal leave of his Majesty that it 
should be unveiled. 

The King assented, and, drawing his sword himself, gave the order to 
the troops to present arms; he then made the signal, the screen fell, and 
the statue stood displayed in all its grandeur. A battery of artillery be- 
hind the Arsenal fired a salute of 101 guns amid the cheers of the crowd. 
The effect for the moment was magnificent. “Old Fritz” has waited 
longer than need have been for the honour fairly due to him; 
but he is lucky in haying escaped the artists of the last cen- 
tury, the devotees of classicality and perukes, and being trans- 
mitted fair to succeeding ages in the noble work that Chris- 
tian Rauch has produced. The chances are, he would have been worse 
treated than the Great Elector, who sits on the Schloss Bridge, a Roman 
@ la Louis Quatorze, but not the worst specimen of that school; Frederick 
was worthy of a better artist and truer taste, and he has found them. 
‘The man was lucky ; he won battles under circumstances in which any 
other General must have lost them; he was arbitrary, yet pdpular; he 
was thoroughly French, yet the Germans loved him; even in his memorial 
he is fortunate. How many kings have found worthless monuments, 
while that of Frederick has not its equal in any capital of Europe! 

After the “ unveiling” the King beckoned M. Rauch to him, and shook 
him heartily by the hand in congratulation. For the artist it has indeed 
been a proud day. One of the officials near shortly afterwards handed 
him a sealed paper, probably the diploma of some order. The King 
haying ridden round the statue and closely examined it, the parade began ; 
gradually the troops and guilds quitted the ground, and the tors die 
persed, But all the afternoon the statwe waa surrounded b; 

castings, sharp: 


arenas 
Prince of the Netherlands and the ‘Dae of Gen: 
the clergy would take no part in the festi 


of Frederick's religious inciples ; 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, INAUGURATED AT BERLIN, ON THE Slst ULT. n 


Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia” is given at the Opera 
to an invited audience. 

No accident or disturbance of any kind took place 
during the day. 

The following is a more detailed description of the 
statue and pedestal -— 

“Tt consists of a granite pedestal 25 feet in height, 
presenting on each face bronze groups of the great 
military commanders of the Seven Years’ War, on 
foot and horseback, all the size of life, and all por- 
traits, in high relief, The most prominent figures are 
those of his four best Generals, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, afterwards the commander of the allies against 
Dumouriez and the forces of the French Convention, 
Prince Heinrich of Prussia, General Seydlitz, and 
General Ziethen. The standing figures are not se- 
lected wholly accor to their rank, but have been 
taken on account of honourable record of their 


partments, who did so much to keep the 
finances in order during the worst periods of the war ; 
and Count yon Carmer, the ae Ae eelcs, who 
completed the code known as Ugemeine Land- 
recht, and reorganised the whole legal aystem. Three 
other names coment ut the arts and sciences are 
voariteteanical en Téang, wad Kant ane 
vourite musical composer, g, and Kz he 
whole number of portrait figures, the size of life, on 
the four faces of destal, is 31. In order to re- 
ce then ectly, the best authorities have been 

u drawings, busts, and medals 
n strictly followed. This has 
of labour; but the value 


ed in perfect order in the 
or lost in the attack 
tablets inscribed with 
of the age of 

could not be 


Friedrich dem Grossen, 
_ {Friedrich Wilhelm IIL., 1840, 
Vollondet durch Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 1851, 


(‘To Frederick the Great, Frederick William ITI. 1840; 
completed by Frederick William IV., 1851.’) 

“Above the figures there is at each corner a 
female figure representing the four virtues—Justice, 
Strength, Wisdom, and Moderation. Between them 
are bas reliefs, emblematic of different periods’ of 
the Monarch’s life: by a mixture of the ideal and 
reality, his birth, his education—civil and military— 
and his career before and after he became a King, are 
represented with simplicity and distinctness. In the. 
second relief a muse is teaching the young Prince his- 
tory, pointing out to him the names of the com- 
manders he most admired—Alexander, Cesar, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, In the third, Minerva is giving 
him the sword. In another an historical event is em- 
bodied; it presents the King after his defeat at the 
battle of Collin, sitting on a waterpipe, looking ear- 
nestly on the ground, on which he is drawing the lines 
of a plan with his cane. The subject has been so often 
engrayed that, it is familiar toevery German. In the 
background of the tablet are allegorical figures of 
‘Triumph and Victory, intimating that the defeat was 
retrieved. The other reliefs exhibit him encouraging 
the arts of peace: he is in the hut of a Silesian linen 
weaver examining his web; or playing the flute, on 
which instrument he was a proficient; or walking in 
the gardens of Sans Souci, surrounded by his fa- 
yourite greyhounds, The last tablet contains his 
apotheosis, 

“ The equestrian statue itself is 17 feet 3 inches 
high: it represents the Monarch ‘in his habit as he 
lived ;’ and, difficult as it must have been to deal with 
the costume of the period, and impart to it the dig- 
nity necessary in a monument, the task has been per- 
fectly accomplished. Even the queue, to our ideas not 
only unsightly, but unnatural, has been grappled with 
boldly. It could not be rejected, for it has become 
almost the emblem of the period; but the artist has 
ennobled even that appendage, Of what it is in a 
statue with which the elevating power of art has had 
nothing to do, our George IIT. at Charing-cross is an 

ite example. A military mantle hangs loosely 
from the Monarch’s shoulders, and redeems the uni- 
form from stiffness, In every other detail the figure is 
true to life, The stick carried by a band from the 
right wrist, the three-cornered hat, the pistol holsters, 
and all the accoutrements of horse are minutely 
copied from the relics preserved of the great King. 
The model of the monument was commenced in 1839. 

“ The effect of the four lofty experimental pillars, 
with their statues, behind the monument, is not fa- 
vourable; at almost any angle of sight one of the 
figures blends disagreeably with the body or horse of 
the statue, und confuses the lines. They would be 
better away,” 


Next week, several Mustrations of the Inauguration of the Statue will be given. 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 
LECTRO-BIOLOGY in the VOLTAIC 


MECHANISM of the ORGANS of SENSATION and MUS- 
goes MOTION; together with the application of Electrity to the 


m0 » By ALFRED SMEE, ¥.R.8, Surgeon to the Bank 
of England, &c. Price 10s 6d. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row, 


BULLS, BISONS, and BUFFALOES, with 72 Engravings. 
pr or 1s “ane 
ELINEATIONS of the OX ‘RIBE; or, 


the Natural History of Bulls, Bisons, and Buffaloes, exhi- 
aliths known Species, and the more Remarkable Varistion of 
ere ee Seen ca 
t 
Fishes;” and Bale, 2 ‘Gusdra and “a i 
By far the most 


‘on tho subject ever published. 
ae br Sy 1GGS, 421, Strand; and may be had (by order) of 


Just published, bound and full col 
TO STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS VISITING LONDON. 
ROSS'S NEW STREET DIRECTORY, 


DVERTISEMENTS for the ROYAL AGRI- 
imoxt be forwarded to the Printer by Monday, he’ 30h of Sane, and 
at ter . 
Be EEE, rates, tutes ee 
Al LO! x3, Print - 
Piles rotted 3 ) Printers, Duko-street, Stamford. 


PNZEN DING VISITORS to SCOTLAND 
should possess MURRAY'S MONTHLY TIME TABLES, which 
Golitain the most comprehensive and correct information as to the va~ 
rious conveyances throughout that country, places of interest, hotels 
in town and country, illustrated by a map, ‘and other valuable mat- 
tor to theatranger, ‘Price 31, to be had of JOSEPH CLAYTON. 265, 
Strand, London; and alt Booksellers in Scotland. A stamped edition 
Font to ROY address On recript o1 four postage stamps at Lue Glasgow 
offico, 16 St Mark'n-square, Glasgow. 


‘Just published, price 5s, cloth gilt, 
ANCING as a MEANS of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. With Remarks on De‘ormities and thoir Pro~ 
‘Yeotion and Cure. By Mr. ALFRED WEBSTER, of Bath. 
Toulon: Davip Booty, Bath: Simms and Son. And all Book- 
fselera, 


ISS CATHERINE HAYES.—The most 

favourite ENGLISH BALLADS sung by the above distin- 

guished Yocalist are, “ Oh, sing to me," by Osborne; “Those happy 

davs are gone,” by Lavenu; ** Why do L weep for thee ?"’ by Wallaces 

‘* My last thoughts are of her," by Maynard.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
Co.. 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-strest. 


ULLIEN’S KEEPSAKE for 1851. Price 6s. 
Just published, “ Jullien's Keepsake," bound In a beautifully 
embossed cover, and Illustrated with a Painting, charmingly executed 
in Baxter's Patent Oil-colours. It contains an entirely new Qua- 
drille, Waltz, Polka, aud Galop, composed by Juilien, and performed 
by his orchestra for the first time at her Majesty's Court Ball.—Price 
63 (postage free). 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regont-street. 


ADAME DE LOZANO has returned to 

LONDON, at No. 11, Burton-street, Eaton-square, and will 

Gontinuo to give SINGING LESSONS, both in the Italian and Spanish 
styles, m 


pen OFORTES at Manufacturing Prices — 
Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, Now Oxford-street, 
London, bog to inform their friends and the publle that they have->- 
duced tho price of their Piccolo Piunofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
or walnut-tree-wood cases, to 2 as cach, ‘These beautiful in- 
struments are 6§ octaves (C to A) compass, combine all the latest 
improvements, aro of amazing power, combined with sweet- 
noss of tone, and finished with tho same care and attention the 
has hitherto ao distinguished their manufacture. | Warranted for three 


youre and, ex not approved of.—A variety of 

Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and makers, from £10 
and double and single-action Harps, by Erard, from £10.—N.B Every 
doscription of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in ox~ 


nd Optician. 154, Strand, near Somerset-house.—SILVER 

3, from £2 10s; and gold watches, from £4 4s, of the hori~ 
zontal construction, four holes |. English lever watches jow- 
elied:—Silver patent levers, from £4 4s; gold patent levers, from 
£9 9s; gold 3-plate compensution balance, £16 16s; fine gold guard 
chains, £1 10s; flue gold Albert chains, from £1 5s. Opticals:—Steel 
Spectacles, with cuse, from 2s 6d; steel spectacles, with best pebbles, 
at 8s 9d; tortoiseshell single eye-giasses, 2s and 2s 64; tortoiseshell 
douvle eye-glasses. 4s and 48 6d; tortoiseshell patent spring eye- 
glasses, 6x 6d und 7s Gd cach, requiring no holding; opera and race- 
course glasses, from £1 Is. 


A. L. KIRKHAM, Watchmaker, Jeweller, 
ano: 


watches, with movements ye 
patent gold lever watches, 
ranty given with each wateh, A rich and selection of solid 
fine gold chains, for their weight in sovereigns. English and foreign 
watches, clocks, und chrenometers cleaned, adjusted, and fet oy 
scientific workmen, Gold plate, diamonds, &c, purchased or taken 
in exchange.—Messrs HAWLEY beg respectfully to inform the no- 
bility and the public that they have no connexion with any house as~ 
suming their name. 


M. PAGE begs to call the attention of 

the Nobility and Gentry to his REGISTERED COMBINA- 

TION DRES3ING-GLASS, the same as exhibited in the Exhibition, 

Section 3, in Class 26, No. 229. An assorinient to be seen at his Plate~ 
glass Warehouse, 23, Coventiy-street, Haymurhet. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—The COMMER- 
CIAL PLATE-GLASS COMPANY—Manager, Mr. Charles 
M Lean. 165, Oxford: street, and 78, Fleet-stroot (note the name und 
the numbers) —very respectfully invite the Noblilly, the Public. and the 
Trade to inspect their most extensive and magnificent Stock of CHIM- 
NEY, CONSOLE, PIER, and other GLASSES, framed in every 
Yarivty of atyle; Console, cen're, and pier trbloa: solid mahogany 
table und cheval glasses, girandoles, &c. ‘The public will fiud on in~ 
spection, that this Company, in consequence of the extent of their 
trade and being manufacturers, supply looking-glasses fer ae 
glass at about onohvlf the price usually charged. Their goods are 
‘of the first-rate quality, aud warranted. Extimates given ull over 
England, free of expense.—May be had gratis, and sent free of po-t, 
large sheets ofodraw ings, exbi vhe exact pattorns and prices of 
about 400 various-sized lovking-glasses, picture-frames, cornices, 
console tablen, &o 


Betws ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
CLAPHAM-RISE. 


PATKON > 
THE QUERN'S MOst EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The anniveranry festival of this charity will ake piace atthe Albion 
ern, Ali ate -street, On . 
8 iensy Kembla, Eoq., VP, inthe Chalr; 


) Freshfeld, Keq., MP. 
John Sparkes, Esq., High Sheriff of the County of Surre 
Robert Walter Carden, Evq., Alderman, and Sherif of ioe and 
Middle ex. 
STEWARDS ¢ 
Lawrence Reahead, Esq 
John Mills Thorne, Esq 
Matthew Uxielli, eq 
John Watson, 


teers fers ron, Fo 


Francts Kaq Ambrose Boyson, Esq 
Walter Meller, Ting Joha J Hubbard, Keg 
Major Wi Montagu, RA | Edward Kemble, bq 
o'clock. 
‘the Stewards; of the 


and cloth» destitute 
a inane ta 
d netubie parents; to tral vs ods 
ey snd frugality; vo instit ital youth minds tho principles of 
bps when bag ile, opttens = Pog gestae 
jations in to 
iy ba at a distance from temptation, and have the 
of obtaining an honest livelihood. 
bas anii increased 


William Brown, Esq 
Arthur B Bryer, 
Edward Charlton, Eq 
William Fade, Evq 
Jereminh Byann, beq 


liture of Jast your, in consequence o f 
the nlferntions fa the Building, which comduce >» muieh to the health 
Bitoa neath entre fin take tte 
r att 
Appeal us tho sympathy wod Iiborallty of all who feel interested in the 
use of 
“Great Sor have oo ‘been made to improve the system of 
education carried on in this Institution, and deeply would the di~ 
rectors regret the necessity of refusing to admit (he Urual number of 
candidates for its benefit; they would rathor desire to open wider {tw 
doors. ‘ a Le sared so mine unless strenuous «xertions be 
nade to increase the floanc: 8 01 asylum. 
e tho positive duty of consl- 
‘The directors feel that they need not urge en Se Fa 


‘the ‘and needy, or of caring for the 0 
Sian me gote he i of balng fellow workers with Tin 
who proclaims Himself * tho Father of the fi «and who will 
not be unmiodfal of “a cup of cold water ” given in his name “ unto 
‘one of these little ones.” 

aS 


MBLE, AM 
ial wens eee tae 
. A a 
We and a donation of 5 guineas from « Governor 
additional fall 


Fund vore wt all elections. 
“aon No tf Abuhurcrlan, _ tro 49 9 every day 
swell athe Ankers of the Institution, Messrs Williams, Deacon, 


ELOAR’S NEW PORTABLE IRON 
can bo PEDSTEAD folds in one pleoe, weighs only about 231b , and 
erin Pat oP.iB one minute. "It iorm a bed, a couchy a settee cr m 
hill, London, 


a Z 
OND 'S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 
original, and by far the best, requiring no preparati 

offers the surest means of ‘protection for every variety of Tousehold 

nen and wearing-apparel against loss or mistake; for which Teascn 

be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared by the inventors 

HUN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfeld, City.Sold by mort 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine~vendors. Price iva Bottle. 


{REE OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by 
ier Majesty's Chemist in the Isle of Wight, speci 

By the Royal Yacht. Squadron, i decidedly’ the bert and ‘chee tect 

e excelling all in extraordina richness, piquancy, 

fine gottt. There is none like it for creating appetitar plac even oe 
Hon, and imparting the most exquisite relish to Fish, Games Chops, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, &c.; and, being quite clear, thete iene 
waste with sediment.—Agent, RUMSEY, 3, Queen-stroct-place, Chea 
tide, London. Ketailed by Sauce Vendors generally. a 


ERRAIL, and SON invite the attention of visi- 
1 ITION to thei: 

(Class 16, No (iS), containing top trots fe Sater a ee 
| sag epee rede improved maprorts for weak ancles, &a. 
Ss) Also ample ‘4 used in their manufactory.—60 and 61 


IMMEL’S TOILET V i 
and balsamic lotion, far ae ene a 


tollot and sanatory purposes.—RIMMEL'S Tusta 
HAIR DYE; the only perma: ustantaneous Liquid 
—Bold by all parfumors and chemiste cad nena 


ELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate~ 


anit bran and chemists, and by E. RIMMEL. 39, beeerd 
ie ¥CLOL DAL PARASOLS afford increased 


‘These trul 


EW 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses Fecha enor 


PRENcE STAYS.—Parch 
before giving 


rawford-streot; 1, Hanway-street; 9, " 
High-strost, Islington. London; and 15, North-strost, Brighton, 


BEAT SALE of FOREIGN SILKS !!1 
limpowal. aos ordinal 

of £10.00 vor ed ela aia, ne eee net extra ng 
lossrs BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Rgwaro- i 
pepe of the assignees of a foreign manufactarur fae shore 
Ike, they will be sold at such an unparalleled discount as will enable 
them to oiler gorgeous novelties from the looms of Lyons, Genoa, ain 
Pokin, at loss price than the inferior manufactures of Spitalfields and 


THE FOLLOWING ARE WORTHY OF NOTICE, 
Rich glacé silks, 1s 114d to 9s 94d per yard, worth 2 to 24 guineas the 


Flegant fancy silks, 234 6d to 36 the dress, worth 3 guincas 
Broché silks, very wide, of great brilliancy, worth neas, 
vance et : of cy, 4 to 5 guineas, re= 
‘oire Antiques, Chin’, Pompadours, Broché Dam: 
clegant design and colouring, worth 10 guineas the Fobet will bonaa 


tthe abows Sale will be con- 
ciples strictly in accordance with the honourable position 


they hold in the metropolis. Ladies may theref: Mmeetin; 
wi bs! most —e attention. igi dia <3 ™ 
-atterns cut forwarded to all is (free of postage) 
Address, BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Beavenstires a. 


POR, the RACES and SUMMER MONTHS. 
—New Paletots, Mixed Palotots, Silk and Gost. ; 
also, Nico!l's Paletot d'Eté, which is prenmioaced fey sagt mal 
fual protection against the dust and showers of Summer. Price Oue 
The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price; bat, notwith- 
standing the elegant and dégagé appearance of th new Morsing Coars 
thay are only és more. ¥ 
numerous advantages of NICOLL's REGISTERED PALETOT 
(which, with the above, are kept ready for im 0 wel 
Mhown' {9 need an oceriptten ly for immediate use), are too well 
y —H J and DNICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Pa- 
tentees, Ke, 114 to 120, Regent-strect, and 22, Cornhill, alone manne 
acture snd sol the above in Tondow, and thelr name is woven into the 
jaing of cach garment. have wever, Aj 
in ali parts of the kingdom oa te eoladien ee ee 


pes GREAT EXHIBITION in LONDON, 

—SAMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, Outfitters, 
and Woollen-Drapers. 29, Ludgate-bill, having obtained a world-wide 
fame, are determined to confirm their populurity to the great gather- 
ing of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former efforts, 
and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur of taste, an excol- 
lence of material, a novelty in design, and a superb magnificence in 
every description of clothing, that will ensure their patronage, and 
cause them to pr-claim, on returning to their own nation, that the 
Siguntic and wonderful Tailoring Establishment of Samuel, Brothers, 
43, Ludgare-hill, Ina great fact—an amalgamation of great facts: their 


23% to 30s; 
‘axony Llama 
h nilk, 25 (this coat can be worn 
uxony ditto, 26s to 31s; Alpaca dito, 
Oxonian sporting and lounging 
gonts:~ Fashionnble plaid, Os 6d to 254; superfine giern or black cloth, 
16s 6d to 28s; black or fancy docakin trousers, % to Lis; ail the new: 
myles, 16s to 22 Boys’ Hussar suits, 229; boys’ tunic sulis, 2s. Our 
display of Vests ix worthy of attention. Suit of Mourning, at five 
minutes’ notles, £2 2. Suit of livery, £2 10s, 
BUOTHERS, 29, Ludgato-hiil (one door from the Old Baey) 
TO PRESERVE LIFE IN SHIPWRECK. “e 
AURIE’S PATENT FLOATABLE MAT- 

TRESSES (NOT INFLATED), PILLOWS, LIFE-BELTS, and 
fubitry Buoyant Articles —S. W. SILVER and GO., Sole Licensees 
very Ship Mattress will in eight persons in’ toe water for an 
Indefinite period, and at a small increas: on the usual cost of those in 
common use, Every pillow or reat-cushion will sustain one or moru 
persons. ‘Tho Life-Belts are preventives tosinklng, the cheupest > 
submitted, very portable and apptied in. an instant in case of accides 
‘Thus, every sailing vosel, steater, yacht, boat, or craft of any kin 
and every person on board, ought to be furnished with these clever 
Ainking Preventives, which iny be seen and tested at the manute 
turers’, 8. W. Silver und Co., Clothiers, Outfitters, and Contract 
(4 and 67, Coinbill, and 4, Bisbopsgate-street, Lendon; and at 
pool, whore passengers may be supplied wiih the whole or nuy 
portion of thetr Ourit, without sacrificing the too usual intermediate 
profit, Silver and Co, buing the mukers of the muuifold articles. in the 
Duiit, and supplying them at the Shipping Prices, includlug 
Folding Furniture for Cabin use on the voyage, which ix #0 contris ad 
as to form @ supply on, arcival. Departinent for Outfiting Cateay 
Clorxymen, and Cabin Passongers generaliy, Naval and Military Unie 
forms, and Clothing for Howe uso, at 66 and 67. Cormlill. Depart 
for Outfitting Ladies, and for Home use, with experiencea Femace 
Managers, 66 and 67 Cornbill. 

Department for very Low-priced Outfits, 4 Bishopsgate. street, oppo= 
site the ‘London Tavern, where a comfortable fic out for a four montas? 
voyage may be procured for Four Guineas. including « Sinking-Pa = 
vontve Matirens.—Drafis on Australia, thirty ‘ight at par. 

LENKIELD SLAKCH.—ihe Ladies are 
respectfully requested to make a, teal of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which for do 
meatic use now stands unrivalled. 
Testimonial from the Lady Mayoress of London ¢ 
orean beys to thank Mears. Pantin and ‘Turner for 
nf biewrfioed Vowder Stare, manufac 
tured by Mr. Wotherspoon, af Giaggow, The laundress bas reported 
the Starch to be of very superior quality, and the Lady Mayorvss will 
have mreh pleasure in recommending it.""—Mynsion Hous, July 31, 


1349. 
Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Charles C. I, Willams; Croft and Innocent; Potiy, Wood, 
aul Co.; Twelvetrecs 3 and Mr, Smelling. 

AGENTS WANTED : apply to Mr. R. WOTHERSPOON, 4, Dum 
Inpeatract, Glasgow. 


XTRAORDINARY KELIEF and BENE- 

FIT has been experienced by a vast number of persons affiicted 

with Kheumatiom, Gout, Paralysis, Spinal Atfections, Weakness, and 
General Debility, from perusing a Pamphlet, which may be obtained, 
it free, ly addressing a loter, paid, to Mr, CABBURKN'S DISPEN~ 
eine, bite ahs He bh three ati inclosed 


Loudon, wit! postage 
peatimionivs of Noblemen, Clergy, Physicians, Hil Gentine 
fad any otha, ay soen{ particularly that of the Rev G 
of Pem! Reetory, rience in 
neighbourhood, strongly recommends 
clergy asa choap, yet safe and officacious remedy for general 
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“TH SECRE EXECUTION, —PAINTED BY H, Cc, SELOUS.—(SEE PAGE 0) 
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